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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
Our actors are being interrogated as to how near to the heel of 
reality comes the toe of their imitation ; and especially whether 
their feigned tears are “ real water,” such as the advertisements 
-of Sadler’s Wells used to boast of. Even the boldest of them 
dare not say what Baron, the great French player, used to 
aver: that he could change colour at pleasure. After his 
return to the stage, at nearly seventy years of age, he acted 
Cinna, and it is recorded of him, by credible witnesses, that at 
the line— 
Leur fronts palir d‘horreur et rougir de colére 

he turned pale and red, as conformity with the verse required. 
He affirmed, and doubtless with truth, that “the force and 
play of declamation™ with him was such, that “tender and 
plaintive sounds might be transferred to gay, and even comic, 
words, and still be productive of tears.” The story is well 
known how Garrick, in Paris, complimented Preville upon his 
acting the part of a drunken man, except that he didn’t make 
his legs drunk—a nicety of detail which he at once proceeded 
to exhibit to the French actor's generous admiration. 

It is not generally understood that almost all the modern 
uppliances for the safety of a theatzical audience were known, 
if not put in practice, nearl, a hundred years ago. In an 
epilogue, written by George Colman the younger, to “ The 
Virgin Unmasked.” Miss Farren (afterwards Countess of 
Derby) was made to speak as follows at the opening of Drury- 
Lane, in April, 1794 :— 

The very ravages of fire we scout. 

For we have wherewithal to put it out: 

In ample reservoirs our firm reliance, 

Whose streams set conflagra‘ions at detianee 

Panic alone avoid: let nonc begin it : 

Should the flames spread, sit still : there's nothing in it 

We'll undertake to drown you in a minute. 

Behold, obedient to the prompter’s bell, 

Our tide shall flow, ani real waters swell. 

Ne river of meandering paste-Doard made ; 

No gentle tinkling of : : 

No brook of breadeloth shall t in motion ; 
No ships be wrecked upon 1 wooden ocean, 
But the pure elemen course shall hold 
Rush on the scene, and o'er 


be rolled. 
Consume th safety still is certain : 
Presto! for proof let down 


the stag 
scenes, you 
the tror curtain! 

Among the many subjects about which eminent personages 
are now induced by enterprising editors to give their opinions, 
the most popular, as might be expected, is the 
of success in life.’ There is not much doubt, I fear, in the 
mind of most of them, as to what success consists in: though 
they drape it more decorously than the ordinary apostles of 
Self-help, the most brilliant examples of whose teaching 
come to London on foot with half-a-crown in their pocket, 
and are eventually taken by four horses to a mausoleum 
of marble, on which, by some strange forgetfulness, their 
chief merit —the sum they died worth — is omitted from 
the long record of their virtues. There is at least some 
honesty in these receipts for prosperity, and more good 
sense than is generally supposed; for, while great wealth 
is a snare, the acquisition of a competence is very desirable, 
from the moral point of view. That sworn enemy of 
and humbug, Sydney Smith, averred he was a better 
for every guinea that was added to his income; 
and though the philosophers recommend to other people 
“the root and the spring,” I notice that, with a noble 
unselfishness, they are apt to put up with diet far less whole- 
some—but nicer. Success in life is not prosperity, but still 
less is it the absence of it. The Preacher, of course, is right 
when he tells us it does not consist in wealth or honours, but in 
*a soul filled with good”; but this is as seldom found in the 
workhonse as in the palace. Success, we may take it for granted, 
includes, at all events, the ordinary comforts of life. The son 
of Jakeh (otherwise unknown) has pronounced with great 
authority upon this matter, in favour of the ria media. There is 
a row of houses ina Hampshire town called “ Agur’s Buildings.” 
When the good man who had run them up was asked why he 
had given them so strange a name, he answered: “* Well, it 
Agur’s prayer, you know, was neither for 
these houses are meant for a 


* secret 


even 
cant 
man 


was this way. 


riches nor poverty; and 


middling class of people.” 

In teaching us * How to attain success in life,” it would be 
interesting if those who have accomplished that object would 
tell us frankly whether the game is worth the candle. That 
“nothing sueceeds like success” we all know; but that is 
only the view of the outsider. There are a good many draw- 
backs to winning the game of life. The very 
numerous, and a good many of them do not know how “to 
pay and look pleasant,” but become the enemies of the victor ; 
even the lookers-on resent what they call his luck. There is not 
a man who has achieved a great success in any walk of life 


losers are 


who is not a target for the calumny of knaves and the gossip 
of fools. We have it “ on the best anthority ” that he has broken 
the heart of his mother, robbed his starved his wife, 
and fully deserves to be suffering from that disease, hitherto 
unknown to the human frame, for which, “as everybody 
knows.” the Faculty are in vain attending him. For him, too. 
there is no peace, even in the grave: for are there not the 
biographers /— 
Who make it seem more sweet to be 
The little life of bank and brier, 
The bird that pipes his lone desire, 
And dies, unheard, within his tree, 


sisters, 


Than he that warbles long and lond, 
And drops at Glery’s temple-gates, 
For whom the carrion vulture waits 

To tear his heart before the crowd. 





An artificial flower, I read, has been patented, which in its 
stalk contains a powder emitting precisely the same perfume 
that its blossom possesses in nature. This is certainly an 
advance in luxury ; for though we can purchase many agree- 
able scents, they have seldom much likeness to those they are 
supposed to resemble. It will scarcely be contended, for 
example, that violet powder smells of violets, as emery powder 
smelle of emery. It is strange that only the scent of flowers 
should be imitated, when there are so many other objects that 
give pleasant and powerful odours. How nice it would be to 
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have the scent of russia leather, for instance, presented to us 
at will, or that delicious and refreshing odour we call “ the 
smell of the sea”! I feel sure, indeed, with regard to the 
latter, that science is still in its infancy, and that some day we 
shall have atmospheres of all kinds, if not on draught, in 
bottle. How nice it would be to uncork a quart of concentrated 
Brighton or Scarborough air, and fill our London breakfast- 
room with it, instead of having to take a hateful railway 
journey to drink it, as it were, “on the premises.” When this 
comes to pass, people will remember the intelligence which 
predicted it, and exclaim, “ Let us give him a statue!” But I 
should prefer something less costly —a bust, or half the 
price of a bust, presented to me immediately. 





The widow of the once popular and famous Jumbo has 
perished, though by no means voluntarily. upon the funeral 
pyre, in Barnum’s Show. She has “cut up” exceptionally 
well, as regards property. At the post-mortem there were 
discovered no less than three hundred pennies in her 
inside, beside half a pocket-knife, several cane ferules, and 
some pebbles—the gifts, it is supposed, of youthful admirers. 
She had disclosed to no one the fact of her possessing these 
valuables, preferring, no doubt, to be loved for her own sake. 
With man, it is different ; he is seldom reticent about a foreign 
body—if it is but a penny—that he happens to swallow, while 
his friends make ever so muci fuss about it. I once knew an 
old gentleman from whom his nephew entertained unreason- 
able expectations ; for some ailment the former used to have 
gold administered to him, which science tells us, once deposited 
in the human frame remains there for ever. After his demise 
the youth expressed, in his bitterness at his relative’s loss— 
and will—his intention of forming a limited company “ to 
work him”: and though nothing came of it—at least I never 
saw any quotations in the share list—the idea struck me as 


’ original. 


Some of my countrymen have been shocked to read how the 
sympathies of the whole Spanish nation are being wasted upon 
the popular bull-fighter, Frascuelo, who has been tossed in the 
ring (and serve him right!). But the late revival of prize- 
fighting among ourselves does not indicate a much ‘more whole- 
some public opinion. The attraction of novelty may be some 
excuse for it, but to those who remember what the old prize- 
ring was, it seems an evil sign. Its so-called patrons were the 
scum of the aristocracy, and its habitual frequenters the dregs 
of the people. They were actuated by the motive, some 
foolish folk attributed to them, of encouraging British pluck, 
hardihood, and the physical virtues, about as much—I do not 
say as the owner of race-horses, though Admiral Rous has 
left it on record that no owner he ever knew had any other 
object than that of making money—but as the welsher is by 
that of “keeping up the breed of horses.” Their sole object 
was to win their bets, and the pleasure of seeing their fellow- 
creatures rendered unrecognisable by lumps and bumps 
quite a secondary matter. It was but rarely that the best 
man won ; but it is not to be denied that, where the fight was 
not sold beforehand, much “ gameness ” was exhibited. 

There is an oft-quoted story connected with Broughton, 
the prize-fighter, and the Duke of Cumberland, his backer. 
The gladiator was on one occasion, from obvious reasons 
(though he himself could not see them), unable to 
come up to time. “You are beat, Sir,” cried his patron, 
irascibly. “No, not beat, your Royal Highness; but only 
blind, Let me be put within fighting distance.” I hope we 
are not going to see the “good old times,” of which this 
anecdote is so significant an illustration, revived again. 





A generation or two ago—for people live so long now that 
it is scarcely worth while to particularise such matters—one 
of the most popular songs in England was “ The Old Arm- 
Chair.” “Who shall dare,” inquired the poetess, “to chide 
me for loving that old arm-chair?” and I am not aware 
that anyone took up the challenge. For myself, I have never 
fallen in love with any article of furniture; but the throne- 
chair of Queen Hatasu (late, or, at least, formerly, of Egypt), 
just presented to the British useum, seems to have consider- 
able claims to veneration. It is, beyond doubt, the oldest chair 
in the world; the date of her Majesty’s dynasty being 1600 B.c. 
I wonder whether it was ever mended! Did its legs never 
“give”? Did no one ever sit the bottom out, like little Silver- 
hair in the fairy story? I see arm-chairs in the Tottenham- 
court-road outside the shops ticketed “everlasting”; but 
* who shall dare” warrant any one of them to last for 3487 


years? 


The majority of letters written to newspaper editors are 
not, I suppose, worth much more than is paid for them; but 
now and then they not only contain original ideas but confer 
a public benefit. This, it seems to me, has been done by “ The 
Schoolmaster,” who has been recently addressing an evening 
contemporary. He cannot bring himself to believe that there 
can be anything amiss in the present system of educating 
our boys, but tacitly admits that it does not render them 
good for much for practical life, and especially for 
“business” life. To remedy this he proposes that a college 
should be instituted for the training of those over sixteen who 
are intended for commerce. This should be that Fairy Palace 
of Forgetfulness, in the grounds of which were the (orna- 
mental) Waters of Oblivion ; for there will be many things the 
young gentlemen will have to forget as soon as possible, and 
also a few to unlearn. In the establishments where that costly 
article, “ the Tone,” is inculcated, the vulgar virtues of accuracy 
and punctuality are apt to be looked down upon, while even Work 
itself is too often regarded—as officers of the last generation were 
wont to regard the wearing of the Queen's uniform—as a thing 
not to be done oftener than they conld help it. Even so small 
a thing as the acquisition of a good handwriting will not be 
easy to those whose caligraphy has heen destroyed by the 
senseless punishment of writing out a thonsand lines of 
Latin, even with the ingenious assistance of a 
The “Schoolmaster’s” idea is, howeyer, an 


Greek or 
fourfold pen. 
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excelicnt one, and is capable of great extension. Why 
should not young men, for example, who are about to inherit 
“great possessions,’ or to preside over gigantic “concerns,” 
acquire the peculiar knowledge that would fit them for the 
performance of such duties, aud thereby promote the happiness 
of thousands, and help to cement that goodwill between the 
“classes " and the “ masses” that is as often lost through the 
ignorance of the former as of the latter ? 








THE RECESS. 

Mr. Gladstone, on the eve of his departure for a holiday in 
Italy, gave abundart proof that his seventy-eight winters have 
not dimmed his brilliant faculties, or impaired his wonderful 
vigour. The ex-Premier was evidently in good health and 
sapital voice when he briefly responded, in the best of spirits, 
to the cordial tributes paid him en route to London from 
Chester on the Twenty-sixth of December. Snow did not cool 
the right hon. gentleman’s ardour the next day, when he 
journeyed with his host, Lord Northbourne, from Bettshanger 
Park, Sandwich, to Dover, and in the Townhall of that port 
spoke for close upon an hour and a half with remarkable 
energy and effect. Replying with unusual terseness and point 
to the Marquis of Salisbury’s important Derby speech, Mr 
Gladstone hoped to be able to continue his approval of the 
Prime Minister's foreign policy, but was outspoken in his 
condemnation of the revival of Protection under the name of 
Fair !rade, and was as emphatic as ever in his antagonism to 
“Coercion” in Ireland and in his recommendation of Home 
Rule as the panacea for Irish disaffection. 

Lord Salisbury having taken his Continental holiday in 
the autumn while the Marquis of Hartington safeguarded the 
Union at home, the Leader of the Liberal Unionists is entitled 
to the visit to Italy which he is said to contemplate. What 
may not a possible meeting between Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Hartington under brighter skies bring about? 

Travel is the order of the day. Whilst Mr. Chamberlain, 
resting from his labour at the Fisheries Commission, has been 
tasting the sweets of hospitality in Canada, his friend, Lord 
Randolph Churchill, has been welcomed by the Emperor of 
Russia to Gatchina. Such friendly meetings cannot fail to 
bring about a better understanding between our statesmen 
and the Czar—a result greatly to be desired when ominous 
rumours of war come from Vienna as the Old Year is departing. 








BADGE AND CHAIN FOR MAYOR OF 

NEWARK-ON-TRENT. 
A very handsome chain and badge have been presented to the 
Corporation by Mr. 
Becher Tidd Pratt, in 
commemoration of 
the fifth year of his 
mayoralty of the 
ancient borough of 
Newark - on - Trent. 
This ornament was 
manufactured by 
Messrs. T. J. Paris 
and Co., Lord-street, 
Liverpool. The chain 
and badge are 
throughout of  138- 
carat gold, and of 
excellent workman- 
ship, the chain con- 
sisting of a series of 
large oval links, re- 
lieved by small beads 
at the top and bottom 
of each link ; whilst 
the badge, in the 
form of a shield, bears 
the arms of the 
borough, with the 
proper colours in 
gold and enamel, which in heraldic language are described :— 
Barry wavy of six, argent and azure, in chief gules, a peacock 
proper, between a fleur-de-lis and a lion, passant regardant or. 
The crest is a gull, bearing in its bill an eel, and the sup- 
porters an otter and a beaver. On the back of the chain is a 
suitable inscription. 


BADGE AND CHAIN FOR THE MAYOR OF NEWARK. 


The Goldsmiths’ Company has given £500 to the fund 
which is being raised for the enlargement of Hampstead- 
heath; and the Vestry of St. Marylebone have decided to 
contribute £5000 towards the scheme. 

The treasurer of the Liverpool Workshops’ Fund for Ont- 
door Blind has received from the executors of the late Mrs. 
C. W. Newman, of Allerton, a legacy of £2000. ‘The treasurer 
of the Liverpool Church of England Scripture Readers’ Society 
has also received a legacy of £1000. 

The munificent gift of Mr. George Childs, of Philadelphia, 
presenicd to the town of Stratford-on-Avon, was specially 
designed by Mr. J. A. Cossins, architect, of Birmingham. The 
clock is by Mr. J. W. Benson, of Ludgate-hill, London, having 
all the recent improvements. 

At hisamphitheatre in Westminster Bridge-road Mr. George 
Sanger has expended a great deal of thought, labour, and 
money upon his fifteenth annual Christmas pantomime, which 
is founded on the story of “ Blue Beard,” and was presented 
on Boxing Day to well-filled and appreciative houses, 

In connection with the Mission to Deep-Sea Fishermen, it 
is proposed to build and equip a new mission-vessel which 
shall serve the purpose of a floating-hospital. The Queen has 
signified her deep interest in the scheme, and expressed a wish 
that the vessel should bear the name of Queen Victoria. Her 
Majesty has further consented to become the patron of the 
mission, and has contributed £50 to the funds. 

M. Waddington, the French Ambassador, and the Rev. Dr. 
Charles Taylor, Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge University, 
will preside respectively at each of the two meetings at the 
Seventh Annual Congress of the Society of French Professors 
in England. The first meeting will take place on Monday 
afternoon, Jan. 9. in the Lecture Theatre of the Society 
of Arts, London; and the second is to be held at 3 p.m. 
on the following day, at the Lecture Theatre of the Archxo- 
logical Museum, Cambridge. 

The Lord Mayor of London appeals for subscriptions 
towards a fund for providing work for the unemployed in 
converting various districts of the metropolis into gardens 
and pleasure-grounds for the use of the inhabitants. Every 
man so employed must have lived in London six months, and 
must prodnce satisfactory evidence of character. His Lord- 
ship and the committee with whom he has been in consultation 
propose at an early date to consider and elaborate a scheme of 
it more enduring nature.—In reference to this appeal, Messrs. 
Rothschild have given 300 guineas, and Messrs. Baring £210, 
Other contributions have reached the Mansion House, 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 
The discovery of gold in Wales is an interesting event, but 
probably not one of any real consequence. The owner of the 
land where the “find” has been made, one Mr. Morgan, has 
done his best to elevate it into a matter of public concern by 
solemnly vowing to consecrate the entire proceeds of the mine 
to the public, after making sufficient provision for his family. 
It thus becomes of much importance to know how numerous 
Mr. Morgan’s family may be, and what are his views as to 
due provision for each individual member. The next 
factor in the problem is how much gold will be extracted, 
and at what expense, from Mr. Morgan’s ground; and 
then it is a simple sum in proportion to decide at what 
date the National Debt will be extinguished, the Income Tax 
abolished, and education made entirely free in the true sense— 
not paid for the benefit of the people who have children out 
of the taxation of the peo»le who are * without encumbrance,” 
which is what is proposed now by the advocates of so-called 
* free’ education. 

There is not a shadow of doubt that thereis mineral wealth 
still in the soil of the British islands. There are silver mines 
in Cumberland, the existence in which of the precious metal 
has been demonstrated within the last half-century. There is 
no reason to doubt that Mr. Morgan has gold in his land— 
all that is open to the sceptic is to remain unconvinced that 
there will be even enough left, after the expenses of getting it 
are deducted, to take the first step of providing adequately for 
the proprietor's own family. The Anglo-Israelites (who 
maintain that the English are the lost Ten Tribes) are, I 
believe, prepared to prove (by reference to Prophecy) that our 
soil must needs be extremely rich in mineral wealth—I mean 
minerals of a more engaging nature to the eye than coal, which 
has verily been as valuable as gold could have been as a factor 
in British prosperity. Sir Francis Hastings Doyle tells, in his 
* Recollections,” of a curious pebble found by a child on the 
banks of Lough Earn, which was purchased for a trifle. 
as an act of generosity, by a lady connected with Sir 
F. Doyle’s family. ‘The purchaser reaped a reward “for 
her kindness by the discovery being made that the sup- 
posed pebble was neither more nor less than a diamond. It 
was cut and polished, and set in a ring. But the little girl 
who brought it could never be discovered, nor could anybody 
else than she ever find diamonds on the banksof Lough Earn ; so 
there are shrewd suspicions that she was a fairy godmother in 
disguise, and that the landlords will not~—even though the 
miracles of Home Rule come to pass—be paid off out of the 
proceeds of the diamond mines of Ireland. Czesar, it seems, was 
led to invade Britain, not so much by a taste for native oysters 
as edibles (though, as such, they had a great reputation in 
Rome) as by traditions that pearls abounded on these shores ; 
however, to his great disippointment, the pearls, which in 
very fact he found, but for which he had spent thousands of 
lives and heaps of money, were only “ livid and thick,” and, in 
short, not worth the cost of fishing for—which it is to be 
feared may be the case with the gold nuggets of Wales. 

Pearls, by-the-way, were specially valued in Rome. Like 
Venus, they came from the depths of the sea, and hence were 
accounted to be that goddess’s special gem. They were 
believed to have the property of rendering beauty irresist- 
ible; and Aristotle mentions, also, that they had a peculiar 
power of soothing the brain. How precious they were held 
to be in the sixteenth century may be judged by the 
nomber of them worn by Queen Elizabeth. ‘the mighty 
Tudor is in her own person an eternal refutation of the libel 
referred to by Lord Granville at Holloway College last week— 
that learned women do not care about their good-looks and 
their costume. Elizabeth was deeply learned, and immersed 
in cares of State, yet her passion for dress was such that she left 
two thousand gowns and seventy false heads of hair in her ward- 
robe when she finally gave up dressing, with other mundane 
matters. You may be very sure that whatever she wore was “ in 
the fashion ”; and in every one of her portraits she is seen much 
bedecked with pearls. One of the meanest invidents in that mean 
chapter of her history which concerns her relationship to her 
beautiful cousin of Scotland, is Elizabeth’s buying, at three 
thousand pounds, far under the value, a beautiful necklace of 
great pearls, which belonged to Mary Queen of Scots. The parure 
was stolen by the Scotch rebel Lords, and sent to England on 
purpose to gratify Elizabeth with a bargain, and to give her a 
personal interest in retaining the rightful owner of the “ ropes 
of pearls” in prison. 

Commander Bethell’s romantic marriage with a Zulu girl, 
according to the customs of her tribe, and the attempt of his 
English heirs-at-law to deprive the posthumous child of the 
marriage of the dead father’s estate, on the ground that 
the marriage was not legal under English law, brings forward 
in an accentuated form the troubles that arise from the vary- 
ing marriage laws of the world. Talk about the desirability 
of having a universal currency, or an international copy- 
right—what are they beside the need for an agreement 
amongst nations to uphold everywhere the sanctities and 
legal gecurities of a marriage duly contracted according to the 
laws of any place? No matter whether the ceremonies of a 
legal marriage consist of sending a cow’s head to the mother 
and ploughing a field for the father of the bride, which con- 
stituted the wedding formalities where Commander Bethell 
took his wife—or whether there be the elaborate notifications 
of parental authorisation required in France—or whether it be 
the exceedingly simple regulations of an English marriage— 
whatever be the requirements of local law, surely if the forms 
of the place be followed, and the union be contracted in good 
faith as solemnly made before God and man by even one of 
the two persons concerned. that marriage ought to be held 
binding all over the earth. Whatever rights or privileges are 
given to husband or wife by the laws of any country should 
be secured to married persons resident or interested in that 
country, no matter where their marriage contract was duly made. 

So far is this from being the case, that even if a French- 
man marry an English girl in England, every regulation of our 
law being duly complied with, the wife is no wife, and her 
children are not legitimate in the eye of the French law 
unless the special reyuirements of the French Code have also 
been attended to by the bridegroom. The cases of cruel 
wrong which have arisen under this state of affairs have been 
sufficiently numerous to lead to the British Government 
supplying registry-offices in England, and Consuls abroad, 
with a printed slip giving in brief an account of the 
formalities necessary to make a marriage legal in France ; 
wid this the officials are required to place in the hands of any 
English girl marrying a Frenchman. But this is hardly 
sufficient. A marriage is a marriage, and should not be 
sundered except for due cause. An interesting illustration of 
how fully civilised men realise the importance of having this 
relation sanctioned and upheld by law is found in the record of 
the laws made by the“ Territorial Council” of a‘* No Man’s Land,” 
near Kansas, which is just seeking to be added to the United 
States. Their delegate to Congress says : “The first Act that 
was passed was an Act to regulate the rights of matrimony, 
authorising ordained ministers to marry ... and to send the 
certificate for registration. The next was for legalising loans 
and mortgages, so that we could obtain capital.” F. F.-M. 
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MUSIC. 


There is just now the comparative lull in musical activity 
which always prevails at this season, when pantomime and 
other attractions reign paramount. The solemn aspect of the 
period was celebrated by the Sacred Harmonic Society’s 


performance of “The Messiah,” at St. James’s Hall, on Thurs- . 


day evening, Dec. 22, when the solo vocalists were Mdlle. and 
Madame Trebelli, Mr. H. Guy, and Mr. Burgon. 

The sixth of Mr. Henschel’s London Symphony Concerts 
at St. James’s Hall, and a concert by the students of the Royal 
College of Music at Alexandra House, Kensington, both took 
place on Dec. 21. On the first-named occasion, the orchestral 
symphony composed by Richard Wagner in his youth was 
repeated. The work was produced, for the first time in this 
country, at Mr. Henschel’s concert of Nov. 29, and was noticed 
by us in reference to that occasion. As already implied, the 
symphony is interesting rather as a promising production of 
juvenile ambition than as a matured composition. The 
other features of the sixth concert call but for slight 
remark, not having offered any point of novelty. Weber's 
overture to “Der Freischiitz” and Brahms’s “ Academic 
Festival Overture ” effectively played by the fine band con- 
ducted by Mr. Henschel; and Liszt’s Pianoforte Concerto in 
E flat and Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue, artistically 
rendered by Herr Stavenhagen. completed the programme. 
The concert of the Royal College of Music was of more 
importance than is usual in performances of educational 
establishments. A complete orchestra and chorus co-operated 
in a really effective rendering of the first part of Schumann’s 
imaginative cantata “Paradise and the Peri”; specialties in 
the programme having also been Brahms’s “ Academic Over- 
ture” and Berlioz’s symphony “Harold in Italy”; besides 
other items. The performances were ably conducted by 
Professor Stanford. 

The London Wind Instrument Union gave the last concert 
of the first series on Friday evening, 

Dec. 23, at the Continental Gallery, New 


LOYALTY ISLANDS, WEST PACIFIC OCEAN 
The expulsion of the Rev. Mr. Jones, an English missionary. 
from the Loyalty Islands, by order of the French Government. 
has recently drawn attention to those islands. The Loyalt) 
group is under the protection of France, and lies between 
New Caledonia and the New Hebrides, at a distance of about 
sixty miles from the former, and within one hundred miles of 
the latter island. It consists of three principal islands—Maré. 
Lifu, and Uea, respectively about seventy, ninety, and fifty 
miles in circumference, and five islets, all of coral formation. 
Uea, situated at the northern extremity, affords fairly good 
shelter for vessels, in an extensive lagoon well protected by 
coral reefs. Maré and Lifu possess no harbour of any kind, and 
ships visiting these islands are compelled to anchor in open bays 
or roadsteads. The climate of the Loyalties is perhaps cooler and 
more healthy than that of the New Hebrides ; but though tropical! 
vegetation is not so abundant, yams, bananas, breadfruit. 
cocoanuts, and the sugar cane grow well, while cotton is 
largely cultivated for the purposes of trade. As in New 
Caledonia, pine-trees flourish and are much utilised by the 
natives in the manufacture ot their canoes. The population, 
at one time very large, has for some years been declining—a 
fact, indeed, but too common in the Pacific Islands. Like the 
New Hebrideans, the men and women are strong and active. 
but ill-looking. Civilisation has made rapid strides among 
them, as is manifested by their friendliness to strangers and 
in the superior character of their dwellings. The houses in 
Maré are walled, thatched, and well-plastered with lime made 
from the coral which everywhere abounds. The chief's resi- 
dence on the island is made of stone and built after the French 
fashion with verandah, balcony, and long windows. while 
inside it is well but plainly furnished. 

Maré is the centre of the British mission ; but long before 
white men visited the Loyalties to spread the cause of Christ- 
ianity, native teachers from Eastern Polynesia had heen 





Bond-street—the latest announcement for 
1887 having been one of Mr. John Boosey’s 
London Ballad Concerts at St. James's 
Hall, on the afternoon of the last day of 
the year. 

Musical activity will soon be partially 
resumed—the expiration of the old year 
being speedily followed by an important 
public performance—that of Handel's 
“ Messiah.” by the Royal Albert Hall Choral 
Society, announced for the evening of Jan. 2. 
The London Symphony Concerts, directed 
by Mr. Henschel, at St. James’s Hall, will be 
resumed on Wednesday afternoon, Jan. 4; 
and on the following Saturday afternoon 
the Popular Concerts in the same locality 
will recommence, the evening perform- 
ances being continued on Jan. 9. Mr. 
John Boosey’s London Ballad concerts 
(also at St. James's Hall) will continue 
their twenty-second season on Jan. 18 ; 
the Sacred Harmonic Society’s next 
concert—in the same building—taking 
place on the evening of Jan. 19, when 
the Royal Albert Hall Choral Society 
will give a performance of Berlioz’s 
“Faust” music in the great Kensington 
building, in which a Scotch concert will 
take place on Jan. 25, this being also the 
date of the first of a new series of Mr. 
Henschel’s vocal recitals ; other perform- 
ances by institutions just named will occur during following 
weeks. In February the Saturday afternoon concerts at 
the Crystal Palace will be continued, and full musical activity 
will soon afterwards be apparent in various metropolitan and 
suburban quarters. 





ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
A course of Christmas lectures, adapted to a juvenile auditory, 
was begun at the Royal Institution on Dec. 27 by Sir R. 8. 
Ball, Royal Astronomer of Ireland, on the sun, moon, planets, 


comets, and stars. In the course of his lecture he alluded to 
numerous letters which he had received inquiring concerning 
the “Star of Bethlehem,” which had, as some said, appeared 
in the eastern sky. Of course, he said, that those present 
knew it was only their old friend Venus, which regularly 
went round once in nineteen months. 

The following are the lecture arrangements before Easter, 
1888 :—Mr. George J. Romanes is announced to give ten 
lectures, * Before and After Darwin” ; Mr. Hubert Herkomer, 
three lectures, on The Walker School, My Visits to America, 
and Art Education; Mr. C. H. H. Parry, four lectures, on 
Early Secular Choral Music ; the Rev. W. H. Dallinger, three 
lectures, on Microscopical Work with recent Lenses on the 
Least and Simplest Forms of Life; Lord Rayleigh, seven 
lectures, on Experimental Optics; Mr. William Archer, three 
lectures, on the Modern Drama: French, Scandinavian, and 
English. 

The following are the arrangements for the Friday 
evening meetings :--Lord Rayleigh on Diffraction of Sound; 
Mr. Joseph Thomson on the Exploration of Masai Land ; 
Mr. Frank Crisp on Ancient Microscopes; Mr. W. H. 
Preece on Safety Lamps in Collieries ; Sir Henry Doulton on 
Some Developments of English Pottery luring the last fifty 
years ; the Very Rev. Dean Bradley on Westminster Abbey ; 
Dr. C. Meymott Tidy on Poisons and Poisoning; Mr. Leslie 
Stephen on 8. T. Coleridge; Mr. John Murray on Structure, 
Origin, and Distribution of Coral Reefs and Islands; and 
discourse by Sir Frederick Bramwell. 


A parcel-post service between Portugal and England by sea 
will be opened on Jan. 1. 

The marriage of Mr. Gerald W. Balfour, M.P., fourth son 
of the late Mr. James and Lady Blanche Balfour, of Whitting- 
hame, N.B., and Lady Elizabeth (Betty) Bulwer-Lytton, eldest 
daughter of the Earl and Countess of Lytton, took place on 
Dec. 21, by special license, at Knebworth House, Lord Lytton’s 
seat, near Stevenage, Herts. Owing to Mr. Balfour’s delicate 
health, the marriage was of a private character, none but the 
nearest relatives being present at the ceremony. 
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THE REV. MR. JONES’S NATIVE CHURCH AT MARE. 


working among the inhabitants; and when the first white 
missionary, a representative of the Church of England, landed 
there he found a congregation of natives ready and willing to 
receive instruction. Since his death the work of evangelisa- 
tion has been carried on by Ministers of the London Mis- 
sionary Society. Mr. Jones became the sole representative of 
that society in the Loyalty Islands. He received his appoint- 
ment in 1853, before the French extended their protection to 
New Caledonia, and since that date has laboured among the 
natives, whom he has raised from semi-barbarism into a con- 
dition of civilisation and cultivation. One of his great works 
is the designing of a stone church, which, under his direction, 
has been built by native labour, and is capable of accom- 
modating 800 persons. 


THE LATE REV. A. H. MACKONOCHIE. 


This well-known London clergyman died of exposure among 
the snowdrifts of the Scottish Highlands, having lost his way 
in a solitary excursion on foot, near Ballachulish, Argyllshire, 
on Saturday, Dec. 17. He had been staying in the neighbour- 
hood on a visit to the Bishop of Argyll and the Isles. 
Alexander Heriot Mackonochie was educated at Wadham 
College, Oxford, and was ordained in 1849, from which time 
until is52 he held the curacy of Westbury, Wilts. From 1852 
to 1858 he was Curate of Wantage, and, for the four succeeding 
years, of St. George-in-the-East. In 1862 he was appointed to 
the living of St. Alban’s, Holborn, where the Ritualistic form 
of the services attracted so much notice, that in 1867 a 
prosecution was commenced by Mr. Martin against Mr. 
Mackonochie. which, in the following year, ended in a verdict 
against him on the ground of the use of incense, the mixing 
of water with the wine, and the elevation of the elements in 
the sacrament. Mr. Mackonochie appealed from this decision ; 
but in December, 1868, the case was decided against him, and 
in the subsequent year he was censured by the Privy Council 
for evading the judgment of the Court. In November, i870, 
Mr. Mackonochie was suspended from duty for three months 
by decree of the Privy Council for continued disobedience. In 
1874 a new suit was commenced by Mr. Martin in the Court 
of Arches against Mr. Mackonochie, who was suspended for 
six weeks and ordered to pay the costs. In April, 1881, the 
House of Lords affirmed a further suspension of Mr. Mac- 
konochie for three years. In December, 1882, the connection 
of Mr. Mackonochie with St. Alban’s, Holoorn, ceased. He 
resigned that living, as stated at the time, in obedience to a 
request made to him by Archbishop Tait, shortly before his 
death, and on the understanding that the Bishop of London 
would not debar him from further preferment in his diocese. 
Immediately afterwards Mr. Mackonochie was appointed to 
the Vicarage of St. Peter’s, London Docks, vacated by the 
Rev. A. J. Suckling, whom the Dean and Chapter of 
St. Paul’s had appointed to succeed Mr. Mackonochie at St. 
Alban’s, Holborn. In 1883 Mr. Mackonochie was, by a 
further legal proceeding, deprived of the living of St. Peter’s, 
London Docks. Since that time he has been assisting in the 
services at St. Alban’s. Holborn. The funeral of Mr. Mac- 
konochie took place on Dec. 23. His body had been brought 
to London ; there was a service at St. Alban’s Church, and a 
procession through the streeis to the South-Western Railway 
station in Lambeth, from which the coffin was conveyed to 
Woking Cemetery ; the interment was attended by many ol 
the clergy and ladies of Church sisterhoods, 











THE 


THE LATE DR. ARTHUR FARRE, M.D., 


THE QUEEN'S HOME ART DECORATOR. 
Miss Charlotte Robinson, who has been appointed Home Art 
Decorator to her Majesty the Queen, has been for some time 
engaged in art decorative work of various kinds. Her exhibits 
at the famous Manchester Exhibition, and also at Saltaire, 
have attracted great attention this year, and she has quite 
established herself in Manchester as adviser in general on 
matters relating to house decoration and furnishing. Her 
father was a well-known Yorkshire lawyer. After leaving 
Queen’s College, Harley-street. she expended a great deal of 
energy on the usual engagements which fall to the lot of an 
ordinary young lady in society. She was also associated 
with the entertainments organised by Mr. Titus Salt at 
Saltaire, and finally determined on a career of honour- 
able work rather than a life of dull inactivity or inter- 
mittent charitable enterprises. Regardless of the bugbear 
which terrifies weaker women—the of social status— 
she opened a shop in King-street. Manchester; and the result 


loss 
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CHARLOTTE ROBINSON 


DECORATOR TO HER MAJESTY. 


has been eminently satisfactory. She has now won the 
recognition of her Majesty, who has always been ready to 
show a kindly interest in ladies who are trying to open out 
new paths for the remunerative employment of women in 
appropriate directions. Miss Robinson had at first some 
difficulty in making people understand that her work was 
commercial, not charitable; but she feels that until a 
hea'thy public sentiment is created, the false pride which 
keeps ladies afraid of entering on industrial pursuits will 
never be overcome. Her clever sister, Mrs. M‘Clelland. is the 
presiding genius of the London studio, in which a number of 
lady artists are busily at work in various directions. 
The Portrait is from a photograph taken while Miss 
Robinson was travelling in America, and forwarded to us by 
Miss Emily Faithfull. 


Major F. W. Archer, of the King's toyal Rifles, has been 
selected for the Adjutancy of the 5th Middlesex Rifle Volunteers. 


THE LATE MACKONOCHIE. 


THE LATE DR. ARTHUR FARRE, 
The death of Dr. Arthur Farre, M.D., F.R.S., Physician Extra- 
ordinary to the Queen, took place on Dec. 17, in his seventy- 
seventh year. He was son of the late John Richard Farre, 
M.D., and received his education at the Charterhouse, and 
Caius College, Cambridge, also at St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 
He became a member of the Royal College of Physicians in 
Fellow in 1843. He was Lecturer on 
Comparative Anatomy at St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 1836-7, 
and on Forensic Medicine from 1838 to 1840. From 1841 to 
1862, Dr. Farre was Professor of Obstetric Medicine at King’s 
College, as well as Physician Accoucheur to King’s College 
Hospital. In obstetric science and surgery he was at the 
head of his profession. In 1863 he was appointed Consulting 
Physician to King’s College Hospital. He held the offices 
of Censor, Examiner, and Councillor in the Royal College 
of Physicians for the usual period. and was appointed Harveian 
Orator in 1872. For twenty-four years he was Examiner in 
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ARRIVAL OF RUSSIAN ARTILLERY AT WILNA. 


FROM A SKETCH BY M. DILNISINSCKI 
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DISMOUNTED CAVALRY: “ADVANCE IN LINE—FIX BAYONETS! 
THE 
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RUSSIAN CAVALRY. 





Midwifery in the Royal College of Surgeons. In addition to 
being Physician Extraordinary to her Majesty the Queen, Dr. 
Farre was Physician Accoucheur to the Princess of Wales, 
the Duchess of Edinburgh, Princess Christian of Schleswig- 
Holstein (Princess Helena of Great Britain), and the Princess 
of Leiningen. Healsoattended the lamented Princess Alice of 
Hesse Darmstadt in her first confinement. Dr. Farre was Presi- 
dent of the Royal Microscopical Society (1851-2), Honorary 
President of the Obstetrical Society, and as far back as 1839 
was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. He wrote numerous 
papers in the transactions of the Royal Society and the Royal 
Microscopical Society. His funeral at Kensal-green Cemetery 
was attended by the president (Dr. Williams) and secretary 
(Dr. Champneys) of the Obstetrical Society as representing 
that society, and by Dr. Priestly as representing other associ- 
ations. The Prince and Princess of Wales sent a magnificent 
wreath “as a token of sincere friendship and regard.” 








THE COURT. 

The Duchess of Albany, with Princess Alice and the young 
Duke of Albany, arrived at Osborne on Friday, Dec. 23rd. 
Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne, and the Marquis of 
Lorne also arrived. On Christmas Eve Princess Louise, 
Marchioness of Lorne, Prince and Princess Henry of Batten- 
erg, with the Marquis of Lorne, distributed gifts at Osborne 
to the children attending the Whippingham school. General 
the Right Hon. Sir Henry and Miss Ponsonby had the honour 
uf dining with the Queen and the Royal family in the evening. 
lier Majesty a-* the Royal family and the members of the 
Royal househoia attended Divine service on Christmas morning, 
the kv. Arthur Peile, M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
{Juee and Vicar of Holy Trinity, Ventnor, officiating. Major 
A.c.and Mrs. Bigge had the honour of dining on Monday 
with her Majesty and the Royal family. The Queen went out 
in the morning attended by the Dowager Lady Churchill. 
Princess Louise and Princess Beatrice went out riding.—The 
Earl of Lytton, G.C.S.I., had an audience of her Majesty on 
Dee. 27, and kissed hands on his appointment as Ambassador 
to the French Republic.—Her Majesty has received an elegant 
Jubilee gift from Kimberley, South Africa. This being the 
gold and diamond region, the loyal address has been appro- 
priately inclosed in a casket beautifully ornamented with the 
precious stones and precious metal. The casket is made of 
native ivory; and is an exquisite specimen of the artistic 
workmanship of Mr. W. Schuller, of 36, Poland-street. 

The Prince of Wales was present at the first concert of the 
sixteenth season of the Royal Amateur Orchestral Society, at 
Prince’s Hall, Piccadilly, on the evening of Dec. 21. The 
Prince left Marlborough House on Dec. 23 for Sandringham, 
whither the Princess and their daughters had arrived some days 
before. The Prince and Princess, with the Princesses and 
Prince Albert Victor, were present on Saturday, Dec. 24, at the 
distribution of Christmas bounty to the labourers on the Sand- 
ringham estate. On Christmas Day the Prince and Princess with 
Prince Albert Victor, Princesses Louise, Victoria, and Mand, 
attended by the ladies and gentlemen of the household, were 
present at Divine service at Sandringham in the morning.—Her 
Royal Highness has accepted the present of a red “ Claddagh” 
skirt, made of long-napped homespun by the trained peasant 
workers of the Donegal Industrial Fund, in whose work the 
Princess has more than once manifested her interest. 








THE RUSSIAN CAVALRY. 
The alarm recently excited at Vienna by the alleged con- 
centration of large Russian military forces on the frontier of 
Galicia appears to be somewhat abated. - With reference, 
however. to the special branca of the Russian Army which is 
the subject of our Illustration this week. it may be worth 
while to cite the remarks of Sir Charles Dilke, in his volume 
ly published, * The Present Position of European Politics,” 
ilready noticed in our Journal. “Great progress,” he says, 
has been made by Russia since 1878. Her artillery has as 
many guns as that of Germany or of France: her cavalry is 
perhaps more numerous than that of France and Germany 
ether ; certainly more numerous than that of Germany and 
tria combined. This cavalry force is admittedly the best 
is for that service to which cavalry in modern war is 
limited. if it is not to be destroyed in use.” In another part 
of his treatise, after noticing the improvement in the powers 
if mobilisation of the Austrian cavalry, he continues—‘ The 
Russians had a very long start, and it is probable they 
still maintain it. There was a great danger for Austria 
in the presence on her frontier of an overwhelming 
force of the new Russian dragoons, which, as I think, combine 
the best features of cavalry and mounted infantry ; and in the 
existence in Little Russia and the Don Cossack steppe of 
numerous Cossack reserves. There was, and I think there is 
still, the danger that, a few hours before the declaration of 
war, an immense horde of Russian cavalry will swarm through 
Galicia, will cut the railroads and the telegraph wires, avoid 
the regular armies, but destroy the whole mobilisation 
arrangements of Austria, and beat the less numerous Austro- 
Hungarian cavalry, who are now stationed in wooden barrack 
towns upon the line between Cracow and Lemberg. The 
Austro-Hungarian cavalry have been increased of late for the 
purpose of meeting this danger, by covering the mobilisation 
and the concentration of the army, and by defending the 
strategie railroads of Galicia. But they have not, I believe, 
achieved the first condition of success—that of being able to 
present themselves on the frontier with a superior force. On 
the other hand, the Russians have had for many years a large 
force on their frontier, and have lately, as the Polish Jews 
will have told the Austrians, greatly increased that force, 
though this fact has been denied. But the Austrians will not 
at present be able to place in the field more than a nominal 
force of 61,000 sabres, all told; and those who know the 
Russian Army best must feel that such a force will be unable 
to make head against the regular cavalry of the Russians, 
even without taking the Cossacks into account.” Sir Charles 
Dilke, writing last February, further observes :—‘‘ The proba- 
bilities are that,in the event of a war with Austria, Russia 
would be able to enter Galicia, along an open frontier 
of more than six hundred miles. and to take Przemysl, Lem- 
berg, and Cracow, in spite of the fortifications now being 
pressed forward with feverish haste. She has special reasons 
for occnupying Galicia. She would be glad enough to keep it, 
because it is at the present time a gathering-place for dis- 
tressed Poles. She would easily gain popularity there, by 
giving to the peasantry the lands of the Polish nobles, and 
thus could raise the Ruthenians. Galicia forms the .road 
towards Vienna, where the Eastern Question is to be settled. 
In the vast plains of Galicia 200,000 Russian cavalry would 
find a splendid field for war, and there they would be able to 
carry ont against Austria those wonderful manceuvres of the 
new dragoons with horse artillery, which the foreign officers 
in 1836 were not allowed to see.” 


iat 


word Randolph Churchill travellei on Dee. 26 from St. 
Petersburg to Gatchina, where he has Leen received in audience 
by the Czar. 
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CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this department -hould be addressed to the Chess Editor. 

G BF (Dundee).—Your letter *. ll reach the proper quarter during the present 
week. Probably you will hea. privately. 3 

E N F (London), -Thanks for inclosure. The personal element of your letter will 
have early : tention. 

G ADAMSON (City Chess Club).—We are much o.liged for your communication, and 
receive with pleasure the work of so old a friend as Mr. Watts. 

F W Evans (Emden).—Yourtwo-mover is very fair, but scarcely up to our standard 
It is neat, but lacks body. 

PETERHOUSE.—We greatly fear your criticismof Mr. Campbell's problem is correct, 
and we much regret so fine a problem is thus marred. 

S OSWALD.—The desired re, ly was duly forwarded 

A F MosELEyY.—Thanks for contribution, which is under examination. 

B H C (Salisbury).—Your answer to No, 2277 appears to have escaped our attention, 
but we willingly sive you credit for it. 

J 5 LOGAN (Natal).—Svlutions correct. 

PROBLEMS received with chanks from E(N Frankenstein, J 
Moseley. 

CORRECT SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM N 78 received from N De Cramer (Smyrna), 
Sirrom, and H V (Bordeaux); of No. » from C Vertulia, J R M Anderson, Kelly 
(Lifton), EG Boys, F B (Torquay), and C E P. 

CORRECT SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM NO, 2280 received from Major Prichard, H RK A 
Peterhouse, New Forest, C Giles (Ware), Shadforth, Jupiter Junior, Ben Nevis, 
Kelly (Lifton), W L Ma:tin (Commander, R.N.), W Hillier, Hereward, F West 
North-Bac, J D Tucker (Leeds), E E H, R H Brooks, and E Louden. 


J Watts,and A F 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No, 2279. 
WHITE. BLACK, 
.B to B 2nd B takes B 
2.Q to K sq P takes kt 
3.Q to K 7th Any move 
. QY mates. 


PROBLEM No. 2282, 
By JAMES PIERCE, M.A. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in three moves. 


BRITISH CHESS ASSOCIATION. 
Game played in the tie-match between Messrs. BURN and GUNSBERG. 
Ulrregular Opening.) 

WHITE (Mr. B.) BLACK (Mr.G.) | WHITE (Mr.B.) BLACK (Mr. G.) 
1. Kt to K B 3rd P to Q 4th | 18. Kt to B 3rd B takes Kt 
2. P to Q 4th KttoK B3rd_ | 19. Q takes B Kt to K 4th 
3. P to K 3rd P to K 3rd | 20. Q to Kt 3rd Kt takes B (ch) 
4. P toQ Ktdrd P to Q Kt 3rd This wholesale exchange of pieces to 
obtain the check with R and prevent 
White Castling, is well planned by Mr. 
Gunsberg, and gives him a marked supe- 


riority. 


Mr. Gunsberg nere varies, with ap- 
parent advantage, the defence he 
adopted against the same opponent in| 
he game we gave last week. 

5. B to Kt 2nd B to Kt 2nd 21. P takes Kt R to K sq (ch) 
6.QKttoQ2nd PtoK Kt 3rd 22, K to B sq Q to B 3rd 

7. Kt to K 5th | 23. R to Q sq 
Ct oth for the purpose of ex- 


Co enc series of evolutions 
gcoge ng @ seri¢ f evolution to be followed by Q to Q 2nd, 


wit he Knights, which loses precious 
tin ulls ina "Wee Kt end | 23 ses P to K R 4th 
‘e alt S > io 
8 OK 3 Bri < Kt to Q 2m 24. K to Kt sq R to K 7th 
it y-44 + glean $e 3 QRto Kk 4 
cramped ga is in striking | 28 . ae - 4 rg 7 # 
the dom o hat of his | 2/- takes 0 7th 
the freedom of that of h | 28° P to Q 4th R takes Kt P 
" Castles | 29.Q to Q B 3rd R to K 7th 
lu. B to K 2nd P to Q B 4th 30. P to B 3rd 
ll. PtoK R4th P to K R 3rd It is clear he cannot take the R with- 
12. Kt to B 4th Kt to Q B 3rd out being mated, 
13. B to Q 3rd P to K 4th 3 
14. Kt takes Q P K P takes P 
15. P takes P Kt takes P 32. Q to Q 3rd 
16. B takes Kt B takes B 33. P to Q 5th 
17, Kt takes B B takes Kt and White resigns. 


GAME PLAYED IN THE RECENT MATCH BETWEEN BRISTOL 
AND CLIFTON CHESS CLUB AND THE ASSOCIATION CLUBS 
OF SOUTH WALES. 

Mr. N. FEDDEN represented Clifton and the Rey. J. POLLOCK, Swansea. 

(Petroff Defence.) 
WHITE (Mr. F.) BLACK (Mr.P.) | WHITE (Mr. F.) BLACK (Mr. P.) 
1. P to K 4th P to K 4th | The wanderings of this Kt are singu- 
2K KttoB3rd KKttoB3rd | larly ~ rg Kt to : sth is pr 
3. Kt takes ar ably safe ; for if B takes Kt, P takes 
3. Kt takes P 4 1 + a > and the P cannot be captured ob xnccount 
at ne yt of B to B 4th, &c. 
: a — 20.PtoK Kt3rd QtoB2nd 
pel dg 21. Q to Q 2nd P to K Kt 4th 
Throwing away all chance of the game, 
P to B Sth still leaves some hope. 
10. Q Kt to B 3rd Kt takes Kt 22. Kt takes P (ch) ‘ : 
An exceedingly weak move, The Kt at Of course the attack is how over 

K Sth is well placed, and can neither be | POWer!ns. - 

cdvuntaacsouals captured nor easily dis | 22. P takes Kt 

lodged. | 23. Q takes P Kt to Kt 2nd 

11. P takes Kt P to K R 3rd }24.QtoR6th(ch) K to Kt sq 
forse than useless, since it further | 25. B to B 2nd B to Q 2nd 

s his position; Kt to Q 2nd to be | 26. Bto Kt 3rd (ch) R to B 2nd 

d by Kt to B 3rd seems the right | 27, Q to Kt 6th B to B 3rd (ech) 
y at this a : 28. K to R 2nd QRtwoK Bsq 
-P takes f P takes F 29. B to R6th K to R sq 

13. Q to Kt 3rd K to R 2nd | 20. B takes R K takes B 

14. K to Raq Kt to Q 2nd 31. P to Q B 4th B to K 5th 

: It is not easy to see why the Pawn is P to K B 3rd B to Q B ard 

hus abandoned. : > 5 ORS 
15. Q takes P Kt to B 3rd ohh tod ns ond fe Soe 
16. Q to Kt 3rd Kt to Kt 5th 35. P to KU 4th BwQ B 4th 
Quite useless; two moves later he 36. R to K 4th 310 K 6th 
returns to che square now evacuated. 37. P to K R 4th Kt to K aq 

17. Q to B 2nd P to K Kt 3rd 38. B to Kt 5th P toQ R 4th 

ls. P to K R 3rd Kt to B 3rd 39. P to K R Sth, 

19. Q R to Kt sq Kt to R 4th and wins. 


The Oxford University Club has arranged to play its annual match with 
the City of London Club at Oxford some time in February next. 

The Cambridge University Club will play its annual match with the 
City of London Club at Cambridge on or about Feb, 18, 

The St. George's Chess Club propose to play their annual match with the 
City Club in March next. This contest is looked forward to with consider- 
able interest, as each club has now won two matches, 


The Queen has, through the Dean of Windsor, presented 
Mr. Mitchell, the oldest member of the choir of St. George’s 
Chapel. with an engraved portrait of herself, in consideration 
of his long musical services. Mr. Mitchell has sung in the 
chapel for seventy-two years, 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 
The will (dated Sept. 9, 1887) of Miss Mary Fothergill, late of 
Hensol Castle, Glamorgan, who died on Oct. 20 last, was proved 
on the 16th inst. by George Fothergill, the nephew, and Henry 
Roscoe, the executors, the value of the personal estate amount- 
ing to upwards of £113,000. ‘The testator bequeaths £2000 to 
the trustees of the Pendoylan Schools, £500 to the Cardiff 
Infirmary, £300 each to the Church Pastoral Aid Society, the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, the Cancer Hospital 
(Brompton), the Church Missionary Society, and the Hospital 
for the Epileptic and Paralysed ; £5000 each to her nephews 
and nieces—namely, John William Tarleton, Mary Ann 
Thompson, Henrietta Urquhart, George Fothergill, Henry 
Fothergill, Thomas Fothergill, Emma Roden, and Miss Long ; 
£5000 each to the six children of Richard Fothergill; all her 
furniture, effects, plate glass, wines, carriages, horses, and 
jewellery to her sister, Anne Tarleton ; £500 to each executor, 
and numerous legacies to relatives and servants. The residue 
of her real and personal estate she leaves to her sister, Anne 
Tarleton, absolutely. 

The Scotch Confirmation, under the seal of the Commissariot 
of the county of Edinburgh, of the trust disposition and 
settlement, dated May 21, 1887, of Mr. David Gavin Hewit, late 
of London and Edinburgh, who died at “ Endsleigh,” Highfield, 
Upper Norwood, on Aug. | last, granted to Alexander Duncan, 
David Sim White, William Lawson, and John Blair, the 
executors nominate, was resealed in London, on Dee. 17, the 
value of the personal estate in England and Scotland 
amounting to upwards of £17,000, 

The will (dated July 20, 1885) of Mr. Hugh Jamieson, late 
of the Junior Carlton Club and No. 52, Brompton-crescent, who 
died on Novy. 16, was proved on Dec. 17 by Tuomas Bushby Jamie- 
son, the brother, Edward Bacon, and Russell James Kerr, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate exceeding £55,000 
The testator gives all his horses, carriages, silver, jewels, Kc.. 
to his brother Thomas: £2000 each to his nephews, William 
Harkness and Thomas George Harkness ; ¢€2000 and au 
annuity of €100 to his niece, Wilhelmina Bushby Harkness : 
annuities of £300 each to his brother William and sister, Agnes 
Giles ; and £100 to each executor. The residue of his real and 
personal estate he leaves, upon trust, for his brother Thomas 
for life, at his death £10,000 to Wilhelmina Bushby Harkness 
and the ultimate residue between his nephews, William Hark- 
ness and Thomas George Harkness, share and share alike. 

The will (dated June 29, 1887) of Mr. Edward Amphlett, 
late of No. 2, Queen’s-gate-terrace, who died on Nov. 23, was 
proved on Dec. 21 by Charles Pitt-Taylor, one of the executors. 
the value of the personal estate amounting to upwards of 
£53,000. The testator, after confirming his marriage settle- 
ment, bequeaths £12,000, upon trust, for his daughter Mrs 
Helen Mary Flora Bridge ; £10,000 each. upon trust, for his 
daughters Caroline Mary and Katharine Maitland ; £20,000 to 
his son Charles Edward; and £100 to his executor. The 
residue of his real and personal estate he leaves to his eldest 
son. Edward Greenhill, absolutels. 

The will (dated Sept. 24, 1885) of the Hon. Lady Hannah 
Charlotte Watson-Taylor, late of Erleston Park, near Devizes, 
Wilts, and No. 12, Hyde Park-gardens, who died on Noy. 10, at 
Panu, France, was proved on Dec. 16 by Simon Watson-Tay or, 
the husband and sole executor, the value of the personal 
estate exceeding £28,000. The testatrix bequeaths all her 
property, both real and personal, to her husband, absolutely 

The will (dated Dec. 22, 1871), with nine codicils (dated 
Aug. 12, 1872; 7 





Sept. 50, 1874; Dec. 30,1875; Jan. 23, 1877: 
Aug. 26, 1878; May 30, 1883; April 4, 1884; May 17 and 
Nov. 32, 1886), of Elizabeth Louisa Carew, formerly of Crow- 
combe Court, Somerset, afterwards of Thornhill. Tunbridge 
Wells ; and late of 54, Cromwell-road West, Brighton. who died 
on Sept. 11 last, was proved on Dec. 16 by the Rev. John 
Warrington Carew, the nephew, and Frederick Austin. the 
executors, the value of the personal estate exceeding £23.000 
The testatrix gives £100 to the Rector, for the time being, of 
the parish of Crowcombe, for the purpose of dividing tli 
annual income thereof between the six poorest inhabitants : 
and numerous legacies to relatives and friends. The residue 
of her real and personal estate she leaves, upon trust, for her 
niece, Annie Mary Carew More-Molyneux, for life, and then to 
her children. 

The will (dated Sept. 21, 1887) of Miss Kate Miles, com- 

monly known as Kate Munroe, late of No. 90, Regent-street. 
who died on Oct. 7 last, was proved on Dec. 17. by Henrys 
Vincent Higgins and William George Logan, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate exceeding £18,000. The testatrix 
bequeaths £100 and an annuity of £20 to her maid, Rachel 
Castoldi, £100 to each executor, and various gifts to friends. 
The residue of her real and personal estate she divides between 
her sister-in-law, Mrs. Sarah Ann Miles, and her friend Loftus 
Mills Thornhill. The testatrix also directs that her body is to 
be embalmed, and sent to New York, to be buried in the family 
grave there. 
RENT ABATEMENTS. 
Lord Newborough has intimated to the whole of his tenantry 
in Carnarvonshire, Denbighshire, Merionethshire, and Anglesea 
that, in consequence of the agricultural depression, he intends 
to remit 10 per cent of their rents for the entire year. 

A similar reduction is made by Mr. J. T. D. Llewelyn on 
his extensive estates in the Neath and Dylais Valleys. 

Sir Watkin Williams-Wyna, Bart., the largest landowner 
in the Principality, announces to his tenants an abatement of 
10 per cent, in consequence of the continued agricultural 
depression. 

Lord Shrewsbury has sent an intimation to the whole of 


“the tenants on his Cheshire estates of his intention to remit 


10 per cent on their rents. 

At the rent audit dinner of the Hall Barn Estate, Mr. 
Lawson remitted 15 per cent of his agricultural rents, being 
convinced that on account of unusual drought in the spring 
the season is the worst that has been known in Bucks for years. 

Mr. Edmund Brook, of Meltham Hall, Huddersfield, anc 
Hoddom Castle, Dumfriesshire, has intimated to his tenantry 
at the latter place that, in consequence of the continued 
depression of agriculture and the low prices obtainable for 
farm produce, he has resolved to entirely remit their rents for 
the past half-year. This expression of his sympathy with 
them for the fourth successive year is highly appreciated by 
the tenantry. 


The Dublin Gazette of Dec. 27 contains an order signed by 
Mr. Litton, Q.C., and Mr. Wrench, Land Commissioners under 
the Act of 1887, prescribing alterations in the judicial rents 
fixed for the years 1881 to 1885 in areas (specified in a 
schedule) which comprise the whole of 162 Poor-Law Unions 
in Ireland. The alterations are, in all cases, abatements of the 
judicial rents, ranging from 6 to 22 per cent, the average being 
about 14 percent. Mr. Justice O'Hagan publishes a note to 
the order regretting that he is obliged to dissent from his 
colleagues, and cannot concur in it. ‘The order affects the 
whole of the judicial rents fixed up to the year 1885. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 
The personal popularity of Mr. Wilson Barrett was emphatically 
proved when his well-known voice was first heard behind the 
scenes, and he came forward, in the neat attire of a clergyman 
of the Established Church. to be congratulated as the new 
manager of the Globe Theatre. The good work of Mr. Wilson 
sarrett at the Princess's Theatre will not be readily forgotten. 
He improved the tone of melodrama, and did his utmost to 
revive a taste for the poetical drama. Whatever he did was 
thoroughly done, in an earnest spirit, and in a manly way ; 
and there was no little disappointment when his friends and 
patrons learned that. during his absence in America, the large 
theatre in Oxford-street had somehow or other slipped through 
his hands, and that at last it became a question of a smaller 
house or nothing atall. So there was an atmosphere of cordial 
congratulation and good-will on the opening night of the 
Globe, when the long-expected “ Golden Ladder,” by Mr. G. R. 
Sims, who had received the practical assistance and sound 
judgment of the popular actor-manager, was to be produced, 
seen, and tested. It is a curious work. In some respects, 
it is the best thing of the kind that Mr. Sims has done. His 
comedy scenes are delightful. He sketches a comic character 
with a stroke of the pen. He describes a man in a sentence. 
Since the days of Robertson we have had no writer for the 
stage who can tell so much in so few words. Of course, they 
were writers distinct in their tastes and style of humour. The 
master-mind that influenced Robertson was Thackeray. He 
liked to tell of swells and English officers, and proud mothers 
and gentle women. No one uninfluenced by Thackeray could 
have created George D’Alroy, or Hawtry, or the Marquise. But 
Dickens is the guide, philosopher, and friend of George Sims. 
The showman in “ Lights 0’ London,” the confectioner in “ The 
Golden Ladder,” all these honest, humorous, kindly folk, with 
their cockneyisms and cordiality, are steeped in the very 
essence of Dickens. The comic characters invented by Sims 
are far nearer the men and women that Dickens drew than 
any that H. J. Byron produced ; and one of these days, when 
he has time, G. R. Sims will write a homely, middle-class, 
cockney play quite as successful as “Our Boys,” for he has 
both the faculty and facility to do so. We who listen feel that 
he is at home with his comic characters. They are people that 
he understands and loves. But, like Dickens before him, he 
becomes a little strained, a little stilted, and a little stagey 
when he strays out of the confectioner’s back-parlour or the 
showman’s caravan. The initial mistake of “The Golden 
Ladder” is the parson-hero. It sounds well, at, first, to 
make a long-suffering mai a clergyman; but, cleverly 
and conscientiously as the authors have desired to steer 
clear of sectarianism, it is wellnigh impossible altogether 
to avoid it. This is particularly the case when the Rev. Frank 
Thornhill is in direct opposition with the French authorities 
in Madagascar, and strives to convince us that an English 
clergyman has a right to make himself an obstructive and 
rather insolent and self-assertive person as well. We cannot 
forget that the French also have missionaries—men whose 
first idea of duty is discipline, men who are under orders, men 
who obey, men who do not consider that the essence of religion 
is self-righteousness—and on this account the attitude of this 
“muscular Christian ” towards the ruling powers, who happen 
to be of another sect, is peculiarly offensive, and, in some eyes, 
unwarrantable. The theatre is not, and should not be, a 
battlefield of the sects. Religious controversy is as out of place 
in a theatre as it is at the dinner-table; and, though neither 
Mr. Sims nor Mr. Barrett evidently desire to encourage con- 
troversy, they do so unwittingly by introducing a parson who 
would not be a parson without his views, his sentiments, and 
his peculiar manner of enforcing them. Again the note of 
sorrow is pitched lugubriously low. The scene between the 
husband and wife in prison, with the allusion to the dying 
child, is rather morbid than affecting. There is a wide 
difference between the pathetic and the distressing. This 
perpetual cry of torture, this picture of a woman locked unjustly 
in prison, who cannot get at her dying child, does not touch the 
heart so much as it rends the nerves. It affects the audience 
with horror more than with pity. It is as unendurable as if 
the dramatists had shown us a dog run over in the streets, or 
a child tumbled out of a nursery window. It may be very 
true, but it is all uncommonly painful. 

Given the subject, granted that people really do care to 
have their feelings harrowed up in this fashion, admitted that 
it is pleasant to be taken into prison cells and hear the heart- 
throbs of incarcerated criminals, the acting could scarcely be 
better than it is in at least three characters in the play. Mr. 
Wilson Barrett might have walked out of a reading-desk. He 
is forcible, quiet, and courteously sarcastic. His utterance is 
admirably distinct, and he is delightfully convincing and in 
earnest. He carries the play along with his determined energy. 
and whatever interest it contains he makes the most of. Miss 
Eastlake as the imprisoned wife was painfully truthful. She 
made the woman's agony so realistic that it made the audience 
shudder. Her screams ring in our ears as we write, and force 
one to believe that it was all true, and that we were present 
when the bewildered mother was locked into her lonely cell. 
it is a relief, indeed, to turn to the cheery delightful fun of 
idr. George Barrett, to step from the prison-yard to the little 
back parlour at Hampstead, and to exchange the yells of inear- 
cerated women for the pleasant chatter of Mr. and 
Peckaby, and their forward daughter, Miss Victoria Alexanc.': 
‘These capital characters were inimitably played by Mr. Georgé 
Barrett, Mrs. Leigh and the clever Phoebe Carlo, who is no 
.onger a child-actress. 

The new extravaganza called * Frankenstein,” prepared 
with so much care and mounted with such lavish luxury at 
the Gaiety, received a very churlish welcome on Christmas 
Eve. Saturday is about the worst night on which a play can 
well be produced, and the half-holiday movement, instead of 
making people amiable, apparently turns them savage. One 
would have thought that old friends and favourites such as 
Miss Farren and Mr. Leslie, admirable artists as they are, 
would have been welcomed with courtesy on Christmas Eve, 
even if the play was a little incomprehensible and the 
fun not so bright as it is accustomed to be. But no con- 
sideration of this kind affected or influenced the Gaiety 
audiences. They were determined to show their ill-temp-r 
on every possible occasion, and behaved as unreasonabiy as 
wilful children who, because they could not enjoy the play 
themselves, were determined that no one else should be 
amused so long as the evening lasted. This dog-in-the-manger 
policy is getting very common now-a-days. The malcontents 
seem toforget that other people beside themselves have paid 
for their seats, and have a right to be heard in the matter. 
and it was an excellent thing to see the occupants of stalls 
and boxes determined to fight for fair play, and to protect the 
interests of those behind the curtain. A little more of this 
spirit may be advantageously shown, or we shall have other 
plays hissed off the stage by cantankerous people who come 
to the playhouse far more inclined to “ guy the play” than to 
encourage the actor. The authors, “Richard Henry,’ are 
certainly entitled to some commiseration. They were placed ina 
cleft stick. For the mere sake of adding to the Christmas 
character of the show, for the mere purpose of adding to the 
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processions, to the panoply, to the extravagance, to the dresses 
and the glitter, they were evidently compelled to cover their 
work with fog. It was for the sake of the greedy sightseer 
that “Frankenstein” became more a showy Christmas 
spectacle than a coherent work of art. Whereupon, the sight- 
seers turn round and rend them for catering, not for themselves 
but the drama’s patrons. Some people are never satisfied ; but 
it seems the height of absurdity to hiss and hoot at the Gaiety 
at what is applauded to the echo at Drury-Lane. The initial 
grievance seemed to be that the pit had been curtailed. Well, 
such a policy may be justifiable or the reverse; but 
it is a curious illustration of bad manners to ill-treat 
and insult such favourite performers as Miss Farren 
and Mr. Leslie, and to ruin the effect of the spectacle 
because the management has offended a certain section of his 
patrons. In fact, the contention is that the play is to be 
condemned, the actors frightened, and the majority of the 
audience rendered uncomfortable, simply because the minority 
has worked itself into a temper. A lesson may, however, be 
learned from all this, and that is the salutary one that fun 
and frivolity are estimated at a higher value than any amount 
of silks, satins, and embroidery. Thisis as it should be. The 
mania for elaboration and costliness has got beyond all 
control, and the sooner managers attract their patrons by art 
and not the milliner, the better. It is evident to all who 
have attended the various Christmas shows that people are 
getting tired of these feasts of the eye. They want to be 
amused, not dazzled. It must be owned, however, that 
“ Frankenstein” has been very well received and applauded 
since the fatal first night. 


We propose this year to take the Christmas pieces by 
degrees, and to describe them all at leisure—a plan that has 
its advantages considering that they are always better when 
they have got into good working order. Meanwhile Mr. 
Augustus Harris, true to his original determination, has, in 
“Puss in Boots,’ beaten his record, and placed on the stage 
some of the most costly and artistic scenes thut the present 
generation has witnessed. There is one picture at Drury that 
literally baffies description, and almost takes the breath away, so 
magnificent and imposing is it. And there is plenty of fun for the 
children, and a wonderful cat. Covent-Garden does not rely 
so much on extravagance and display. but here may be seen a 
pantomime of the old-fashioned pattern, with good comic 
scenes, funny masks, brisk action, and excellent music. Miss 
Fanny Leslie is the life and soul of “ Jack and the Beanstalk,” 
and sings charmingly. On the first night the clown struck 
and there was no harlequinade, which did not very much 
matter, seeing that the transformation scene did not come on 
until 11.30; but, since then, matters have been arranged and 
the children are not deprived of the pleasure of the “dear old 
clown.” 

One of the best anfl most popular of the Christmas entertain- 
ments is that of the Moore and Burgess Minstrels at the 
St. James’s Hall. During the Christmas holidays the minstrels, 
with Mr. Moore at their head, take, possession of the large 
hall, and there twice a day they “discourse most excellent 
music.” The part singing-of the minstrels is better than it has 
ever been beforc in our memory, the light and shade, the 
gradual crescendo and diminuendo, being very delicately and 
expressively rendered. Butin addition to the songs and glees 
there is plenty of nigger fun, in which no vulgarity appears. 
The children during holiday-time could not be taken to a 
better or more exhilarating entertainment. The music is 
admirable, and the mirth innocuous. 


Mr. and Mrs. German Reed’s entertainment at St. George's 
Hall, Langham-place, is crowded this holiday-time. The per- 
formance commences with the bright little piece “ Tally Ho!” 
written by T. Malcolm Watson, the music being by Alfred J. 
Caldicott ; and concludes with a new holiday sketch, entitled 
*“ Our Servants’ Ball,” by Corney Grain, given for the first time 
in London on Boxing Day. 

Proposals have been under discussion at the Lambeth 
Vestry for contributing from the local rates towards the 
establishment of public parks in Vauxhall and Brixton. In 
regard to the former, it was decided to accept the offer of the 
Metropolitan Board to give £1500 an acre, the Vestry con- 
tributing a like sum. A similar resolution was adopted with 
reference to the purchase of Raleigh House and grounds, at 

srixton, the price, however, being limited to £1000 per acre. 

At a meeting of the Metropolitan Board of Works the 
budget for the ensuing year was submitted by the chairman 
of the Finance Committee, who expressed deep regret that 
they had felt it their duty to impose a heavier burden on the 
ratepayers of the metropolis than they had ever done before. 
The increase would be nearly a penny in the pound. It was 
stated that if the coal dues were not continued there would be 
an immediate advance of 23d. in the pound on the rate for the 
metropolitan area,and of probably 4d. in the district of the 
City of London. After discussion the estimates were adopted. 

Among the foremost of diary publishers are Messrs. Charles 
Letts and Co., of the Royal Exchange, whose Diaries for the 
New Year meet the wants of all classes, being of various sizes 
and forms and internal arrangement. Their office ones range 
from plain quarto books of the simplest kind to octavo volumes 
elaborately got up and interleaved with blotting-paper, a page 
illotted to each day, and containing much information suitable 
for persons engaged incommerce. Their “ Clerical Diary * has 
arrangements for noting matters affecting the daily duties of 
the clergy ; while their “ Ladies’ Annual” combines a diary 
and a housekeeping acvount skilfully arranged. 

‘the concurrence of Christmas Day with Sunday drew large 
at endances, on Dec. 25, to the various places of worship in the 
metropolis, both morning and evening. The majority of the 
churches were appropriately decorated for the Christmas 
festivil: and the choral services were, in many cases, sup- 
plemented by the singing of carols and suitable selections from 
“The Messiah” and other oratorios.—The metropolitan holiday- 
makers had, on Boxing Day, the advantage of a fine, bracing 
day, with frost and sunshine, which to those in a condition to 
take advantage of it was most enjoyable. London was, con- 
sequently, largely spread about the environs of the metropolis, 
and every mode of travelling was made use of. 

The annual general meeting of the subscribers to the Egypt 
Exploration Fund was held on Dec. 22, at the rooms of the 
Society of Arts. The report stated that the expenditure for 
the year had been £1510, and the receipts £1718, the balance 
at present being £2311. A large number of donations were 
made to the British Museum, including several highly interest- 
ing works of ancient Egyptian art. Donations were also made 
to the Boston Museum, and frequent allusions were made to 
the liberal support from America to the fund. Donations were 
also voted to the University of Chatauqua, the Museum cf 
Sydney, the Ashmolean Society, and other museums.—In con- 
nection with this meeting, M. Naville next day delivered, in 
the room of the Society of Arts, a lecture on “ Bubastis and 
the City of Onias” ; and, on the motion of Sir C. Newton, 
seconded by Miss Amelia B. Edwards, who urgently appealed 
for an increase of the English subscriptions to the fund, a 
cordial vote of thanks was awarded to M, Naville for his lecture. 
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PARISIAN SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


(rom our own Correspondent) 


PARIS, Tuesday, Dec. 27. 

The Christmas fétes have relieved us for a few days from the 
terrible weariness of political discussion, and those who cannot 
live without this pabulum are obliged, in order to satisfy their 
passion, to discount the future or to sum up the past. The 
result of these meditations is that storms and trouble may be 
expected when the deputies come back after the holidays, and 
that the year 1887 must be marked with a black pebble in the 
history of France. The political administration. the army. the 
magistracy. the police have all been brought into suspicion. 
M. Grévy has been wrecked in a storm of moral ruin. aud his 
place has been taken by a new man, whose authority is 
already contested by those who have created it. The voice of 
the mob has been heard, and Parliament has been influenced 
by it. And. to crown all, an abominable attempt has been 
made to assassinate a representative of the nation, while 
Socialism has affirmed its presence in the Chamber by the 
formation of a professed Socialist group composed of eighteen 
deputies. Verily it cannot be said that the Republic is gaining 
ground. Parliament seems to be rendered impotent for good 
by the extreme division of parties, each one full of envy, 
hatred, and malice ; outside Parliament, anarchy clamours for 
bloodshed ; and it is only the fear of the national enemy that 
can calm all this discord fora fleeting hour. The year 1887 
has served to prove that the French Republic no longer 
exists by virtue of its own strength, but simply through 
the weakness and incapacity of its enemies. Another point 
to be remarked is the comparative indifference of the great 
mass of the nation to the friction and irregularities of parts of 
the Governmental machine. It would seem that the greater 
the civilisation of a nation the less it needs a Government of 
an energetic nature, the accessories of civilisation being them- 
selves guarantees of security. When not only every town, but 
the whole surface of the country, isin railway, telegraphic, 
and telephonic communication, the citizens are less easily 
alarmed by the revolutionary antics of a mob which the police, 
summoned by telephone, will certainly master at the next 
turning. 

However, at the present moment, the traditional bonbon 
truce, the tréve des confiseurs, has arrived, and people have 
been thinking only of feasting and present-giving. Paris wears 
a frosty and holiday aspect; the fountains are frozen and 
yet the streets are perfumed with fresh violets; snow falls 
from time to time, and yet in the windows of the hundreds of 
flower-shops in the capital roses and branches of white lilac 
abound for the benefit of the gay bachelors who dine out, and 
who are bound in duty to send bouquets to their hostesses on 
New Year's Day. Paris has been converted into a vast toy-fair ; 
the boulevards and ‘the available open space are lined with 
booths, where all sorts of knick-knacks are sold for étrennes, 
or New Year's presents ; and in the book-shops the familiar 
yellow-covered novels have disappeared, to make room for 
beautiful and innumerable gift-books, and for special publica- 
tions like “ Paris-Noél,” which is very remarkable asa specimen 
of chemical engraving and colour-printing, and does great credit 
to the taste of its editor, the art-critic. Gustave Goetschy. It 
is worth noticing that the best gift-books of the year are no 
longer illustrated with woodcuts, but with typographic photo- 
engravings. The modern reader demands profuse illustration 
and artistic illustration, and cheap books, and it is only thanks 
to the methods of photo-engraving that we can buy fora 
reasonable price a volume like M. Paul Bonnetain’s capital 
book, “ L’Extréme Orient” (1 vol. Quantin), which contains no 
less than 450 illustrations. The cheapness of modern illus- 
trated French books is really remarkable. 

The painter, Fran¢ois Bonvin, died recently, in his seventy- 
first year. “A Bonvin pas d’enseigne,” said a wit before 
Bonvin’s picture of a “ Refectory,” exhibited in the Salon of 
1873. Good wine needs no bush, and Bonvin never went out 
of his way to get himself or his work famous. He lived in 
obscurity and almost in poverty, appreciated only by the fine 
connoisseurs, who ventured to rank his interiors, his 
“Refectory,” his “Ecole des Fréres,” his many pictures of 
puns and monastic life with the work of the great Pieter de 
Hoogh. Certainly, Bonvin was a masterly painter, and a most 
sincere and delicate artist. No man since the prodigious 
Pieter has rendered so truly the warm, golden, and serene light 
of the abodes of simplicity and honesty. 

One of the typical men of Parisian journalism has dis- 
appeared in the person of Marcellin, the founder of La Vie 
Parisienne, that very witty, very frivolous, and often improper 
chronicle of Parisianism, which is now in the twenty-fifth 
year of its existence. In spite of its frivolity,even on account 
of it, the Vie Parisienne has published the prose ef many 
distinguished writers, such as ‘laine, About, Sardou, Meilhac, 
Halévy, Droz, Sarcey, and even Zola, to say nothing of society 
people like the Duc de Morny, the Duc Decazes, and the 
Marquis de Massa. At the present, the journal is managed by 
a group of society people, and is likely to continue to be as 
prosperous as ever, for the manners, tastes, and morals of the 
Republic are no less frivolous than were those of the Empire. 

Yet another statue! This one in memory of the benevolent 
Madame Boucicault, whose sense of justice, as the Socialists 
say, caused her to restore to the “ pauv’ peuple” the money 
she gained by the labour of the “ pauv’ peuple.” Grateful 
Paris, it appears. is to undertake this monument to the type 
of the normal middle-class Frenchwoman, which Madame 
Boucicault was—the woman whois the partner as well as the 
wife of her husband, who is his companion in his office as well as 
at the fireside. the woman, in short, whom you see in French 
shops sitting at a desk and keeping the books with the aid of 
a fluffy and majestic Angora cat. 

The Institute of France has sent a delegation to Brussels to 
offer to the Duc d’Aumale a medal struck in commemoration 
of his gift of the chateau and domain of Chantilly. ‘The 
medal, without any inscription, bears on one face the portrait 


of the Duc d’Aumale, and on the other a view of Chantilly. 
a: 0. 





The Emperor and Empress of Germany appeared on 
Christmas afternoon at his Majesty's favourite corner window 
in the Palace Unter den Linden, and were loudly cheered by a 
numerous crowd of holiday-makers. The Empress sat in a 
bath-chair by the Emperor's side. In the forenoon there was 
Divine service in the palace; and in the afternoon their 
Majesties entertained all the members of the Royal family at 
dinner as usual on Christmas Day. The Emperor, by way of a 
Christmas present to the Bismarck family, has appointed 
Count Herbert Bismarck as Active Privy Councillor, with the 
title of Excellency, he thus being the youngest man in the 
Empire with that distinction. 

A proclamation has been issued instituting a new Con- 
stitution for Malta. The elected members will alone decide 
the money votes. It is stated that the new Constitvtion has 
been well received by the population. 

The Australasian Parliaments having, with the exception 
of that of Queensland, passed the Naval Defence Bill, the 
Colonial Governments will shortly request the Home Govern- 
ment to p.cceed to the construction of Australian war-vessels. 
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THE CROWN NCE OF GERMANY ' ; REMO. 


FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST. 
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HISTORY OF THE CRIMEAN WAR. 

The Invasion of the Crimea. By A. W. Kinglake. Vols. 7 and 8 
(W. Blackwood and Sons).—The deliberation and the minute 
elaboration with which this important historical work has 
been executed can scarcely be surpassed. It was begun more 
than a quarter of a century ago, since which périod its volumes 
have been published at long intervals, and its conclusion, after 
all, leaves the narrative at the death of Lord Raglan, on 
June 28, 1855, when Sebastopol was far from being captured. 
Mr. Kinglake, who was an eye-witness of some incidents of 
that famous siege, and who subsequently revisited the place, 
made acquaintance with many of the chief actors in the 
transaction, and studied all the authentic documents of its 
progress, has produced an account of it which cannot, we 
should think, be materially impugned. His accuracy in mili- 
tary details is especially shown in the history of the protracted 
operations conducted by General Canrobert and his successor 
General Pelissier, and by Lord Raglan, from Oct. 17. 1854, 
during nine weary months, against the Russian defences, 
contrived and superintended by General Todleben. The 
brilliant field actions early in the campaign, the storming 
of the heights on the Alma, the flank march to the encamp- 
ment on the south side of Sebastopol, the cavalry fight 
of Balaclava, and the stubborn conflict of Nov. 5 on Mount 
Inkerman, were related in former volumes. There is nothing, 
in the two volumes now put before us, resembling the ordinary 
idea of a battle, where large bodies of troops encounter each 
other with rifle and bayonet on open ground; but there is a 
y.eat deal of fierce fighting and hard working, with an aggre- 
gate loss of lives probably exceeding the numbers ever killed 
in the field on a single day. The amount of thought, skill, 
and industry, as well as of materials, expended on the defence 
or on the destruction of the complex fortifications devised and 
constructed by Todleben, who must be ranked second only to 
Moltke among masters of the modern science and art of war, 
could not be equalled in any wide campaign. This considera- 
tion gives to Mr. Kinglake’s work a high degree of intellectual 
interest, which is rather enhanced than diminished by his 
avoiding painful descriptions of the actual scenes of bloodshed. 
He states, in the case of each particular combat, and 
of many unsuccessful assaults by French or English who 
could scarcely reach a position to engage fairly in combat, the 
precise numbers of killed and wounded; but, except in 
noticing the death of a few most distinguished officers, he 
speaks in general terms, and forbears to dwell on pictures of 
mere carnage. A higher personal and dramatic interest 
belongs to the characters and conduct of the eminent com- 
manders, and to the behaviour cf the French Emperor, who 
continually interfered with their plans, and whose motives 
are now more completely exposed through the publication of 
muny of his secrets at Paris. Mr. Kinglake very clearly 
proves that Napoleon III. wilfully sacrificed the plans agreed 
on by the Allied Governments, and obliged General Canrobert 
to pursue a vacillating and dilatory course, because he enter- 
tained a vain ambition to win-military glory hy personally 
leading a fresh army into the Crimea, landing at Aloushta, 
on the south-east coast, and marchiny to Simpheropol, while 
the siege of Sebastopol was to stand still. It is certain that 
Canrobert, if he had not been restrained by the Emperor's 
private orders, and by the authority of General Niel, 
who was sent to check and control him, might have 
followed up the crushing bombardment of the ten days 
from April 9 to April 19, with the capture by assault 
of the Flagstaff Bastion and the Central Bastion, which 
would, as Todleben says, have rendered the farther defence 
of Sebastopol impossible. Canrobert had not the moral 
courage to act contrary to the Emperor's wishes, and the 
instructions that he received were dishonestly concealed from 
Lord Raglan, who relied, during nearly four months, on the 
sincere execution by the French commander of his engagement 
made at the beginning of the year. The opening of electric 
telegraph communication with Paris rendered Canrobert liable 
to be hampered with new secret orders from the Emperor at 
any hour of any day or night; and the sudden recall of the 
first Kertch expedition, on May 4, was entirely due to this 
interference. After May 14, when Canrobert resigned and his 
command was taken by Pelissier, a frank, bold, and resolute 
man, who did not fear to disobey and contradict the Emperor, 
the most cordial good understanding with Lord Raglan pre- 
vailed, and great efforts were made to repress the advancing 
Russian outworks, by which the besiegers had themselves been 
besieged. Pelissier. it is true, blundered terribly in his assaults 
of June 18 on the Malakhoff and the other fortifications of the 
eastern saburb, which he rashly attempted, contrary to his 
arrangement with Lord Raglan the night before, without first 
disabling their batteries by a short bombardment on the same 
morning. Lord Raglan, however, was compelled in honour, as 
he felt, to order a simultaneous assault on the Redan, and the 
disastrous consequences are not to be forgotten. The abortive 
proceedings of that day cost the French army 3500 men, and 
the English army 1500, killed, wounded, and missing. The 
two English columns sent towards the Redan got no 
opportunity of fighting; they were simply destroyed with 
grapeshot and rifle-bullets, from the Russian ramparts, in 
crossing open spaces four or five hundred yards wide. In 
Chapter VII. of his last volume, Mr. Kinglake tells the whole 
story of June 18 with sustained fullness and minuteness of 
detail, omitting no particular of the precise circumstances 
affecting each point of the attacks—three French and two 
English attacks—which are illustrated by a map, showing the 
inequalities of the ground as well as the lines of advance, the 
positions and shapes of the Russian fortifications, and the 
entrenched parallels of the besieging armies. Similar maps 
are furnished with his accounts of all the important actions 
before Sebastopol ; and we are enabled at length to comprehend 
them with the exactness which has been lacking in every 
preceding narrative. ‘The author has, at the same time, intro- 
duced several personal anecdotes of much interest regarding men 
whose names are deservedly celebrated, but who were then 
young subaltern officers in our Army: Lieutenant Gerald 
‘rraham and Lieutenant Charles George Gordon, of the Royal 
Engineers, the former leading one of the devoted ladder- 
parties against the Redan ; besides General Sir John Campbell, 
Colonel Yea, and Colonel Shadforth. who were killed there ; 
Colonel Lord West, Colonel Tylden, Colonel Warre, Major 
Inglis, Captain Jesse, R.E., Captain Sir William Peel, R.N., 
Lieutenant A’Court Fisher, and Lieutenant Murray. R.E., who 
behaved with extraordinary valour and fortitude. I[n relating 
the work and fighting at “ the Quarries,” on June 7, he speaks 
with not less praise of Lieutenant Garnet Wolseley, then but 
twenty-one years of age, who had volunteered from the 90th 
Regiment to supply the place of a wounded engineer officer. 
The heroic death of Captain Hedley Vicars, a name well 
remembered, is also particularly narrated. It may be observed 
that the capture, up to June 7, of the Russian outworks, 
which Canrobert had allowed to arise unmolested, cost the 
French 5500 men and the English nearly 700, of whom forty- 
seven were officers. This was mainly owing, it appears, to the 
conduct of the Emperor Napoleon and General Niel. in setting 
aside, surreptitiously, and with capricious departure from an 
express compact, the plans arranged with the British 





Commander-in-Chief. Lord Raglan’s heart might well be almost 
broken, though it cannot be positively affirmed that the illness 
which terminated his life was rendered mortal by the effects of 
his long anxieties and disappointments. The concluding 
description of the scenes that followed his death includes the 
general mourning in the Allied camps, the affectionate grief 
of the rude and impatient Pelissier, who stood weeping an hour 
at tue bedside, and the martial ceremony of the procession to 
embark Lord Raglan’s body on board the Caradoc, for convey- 
ance to England. Lord Raglan was, indeed, a noble gentleman, 
a gallant soldier, and a true servant of his country; but he 
had not shown much inventive resource in his high command. 
He was not only hampered and trammelled, but was occa- 
sionally forced into measures that were ill-advised and in- 
expedient, by the necessity of subjecting his own judgment to 
the will of his French colleagues. It is earnestly to be hoped, 
for the sake of British military honour, that under no political 
pretext, in future, any army of Englishmen may ever again be 
doomed to undertake a joint operation with a foreign army, 
whether French, Austrian, or German, more than twice as 
large as itself. This lesson is the moral of Mr. Kinglake’s 
valuable work. 





The Portrait of the late Dr. Arthur Farre is from a photo- 
graph by Messrs. Lombardi and Co., Pall-mall East ; and that 
of the late Rev. A. H. Mackonochie, from one by Mr. Samuel 
A. Walker, 230, Regent-street. 

Lieutenant-Colonel W. F. Kelly, Royal Sussex Regiment, 
has been selected by Lieutenant-General H. A. Smyth, the 
newly-appointed Commander-in-Chief at the Cape, as Military 
Secretary. 

The returns of the present state of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales shows that there are now 4338 
churches, branch churches, and mission stations connected 
with the Union. The total number of ministers is 2686. 

A decree has been issued by the Austrian Minister of Public 
Instruction forbidding the use of small-printed books in public 
schools, which is regarded as the cause of the near-sightedness 
so prevalent among school-children. 

Mr. Maskelyne has introduced several new features into his 
programme of mystery at the Egyptian Hall, and Christmas 
audiences have been greatly delighted as well as astonished at 
the varied performances. 

The great raft of logs which was separated from the large 
steam-ship towing it to New York has been broken up by the 
waves ; and the United States steamer Enterprise was among 
the floating logs on Dec. 23, and for part of the succeeding 
night, some 135 miles south of the place where the raft was lost. 

The Rev. W. C. E. Newbott, M.A., of Pembroke College, 
Oxford, Vicar of Malvern Link, has been appointed Principal 
of the Ely Theological College, in place of Canon Luckock, who 
has resigned the office, which he held from the foundation of 
the college, in 1876. 

The records of the Challenger expedition will soon be com- 
pleted by the publication of the twenty-second, twenty-third, 
and twenty-fourth volumes. This work has been in course of 
publication ever since the end of the voyage in 1874, and the 
cost of compiling and printing the report is said to have 
already exceeded £200,000. 

Mr.G. F. Watts, R.A., has presented his great picture, “ Love 
and Death,” to the Whitworth Committee at Manchester, 
which has been formed to carry out a proposed gift of a public 
park and museum of arts by the trustees of the late Sir J. 
Whitworth. The artist had lately declined an offer of £3000 
for the work to become the property of the city. 

The Duke of Norfolk presented the Pope on Dec. 26 with 
the gifts sent to him by the Queen. The Duke was first received 
in privete audience by his Holiness. He then presented the 
gifts officially in the throne room. They comprise a splendid 
gold jug and plate for the celebration of the mass. Both are 
copies of those in Windsor Castle, and have been executed 
in relief. 

The Rev. P. W. Phipps, Rector of Chalfont St. Giles, Bucks, 
has received a letter from Sir Henry Ponsonby informing him 
that the Queen will be happy to give £20 towards the fund 
for the purchase and preservation of the cottage in which 
Milton finished “Paradise Lost” and began “ Paradise 
Regained,” and saying that he will be glad to hear further 
when progress has been made. 

A free public library is being established at Rochester, as 
the city’s chief permanent memorial of the Queen's Jubilee. 
The town council have set apart a room at the Corn Exchange 
for the purposes of the library, and the funds have been raised 
by public subscription. The sum available at present will 
probably be about £600, and £400 will be immediately expended 
on suitable books.—The inhabitants of Sittingbourne have 
also recently adopted the Free Public Libraries Act. 

At a meeting of the delegates of the Hospital Saturday 
Fund, held on Dec. 21, at the Board-room (31, Fleet-street), 
Mr. Hamilton Hoare, chairman, the report of the distribution 
committee, recommending that £10,000 of the £11,300 collected 
be distributed among seventy-six hospitals, thirty-nine dis- 
pensaries, and twenty-three convalescent homes and other 
.nstitutions, was adopted. The awards were based upon the 
relief afforded, economy practised, and efficiency attained. 

The “Supplemental Valuation Lists” of the metropolis, 
made by Mr. Jebb, the clerk of the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board, under the Valuation (Metropolis) Act, to come into 
operation next April, have been issued, and show that the 
rateable value of the metropolis, notwithstanding the de- 
pression of trade, still increases. When the new system came 
into existence seventeen years ago the gross value of the 
metropolis was, in round figures, £24,000,000, and the rateable 
value £19,000,000. By the lists to come into force next April 
the gross’ value of the metropolis has risen to £37,704,000, and 
the rateable value to £30,975,672. Poplar, Shoreditch, St. 
George’s-in-the-East, and the Stepney Union are the only 
places which show lessened values, and these are attributable 
to local changes, for some parts of the same places show in- 
creases. In the commercial and residential parts of London 
there are steady increases. 

Mr. Evan Franks writes as follows from the St. Andrew's 
Waterside Church Mission, for sailors, fishermen, and 
emigrants, 65, Fenchurch-street, London, E.C. :—* More than 
twenty years ago an appeal was made in the columns of the 
lilustrated London News for copies of the paper when done 
with, and for books and magazines for ship's libraries and for 
distribution on board merchant and emigrant ships and 
fishing-smacks. Since then the St. Andrew’s Waterside 
Church Mission has supplied, free, more than 7000 ship’s 
libraries, and distributed tons of illustrated papers and 
magazines. No papers are more appreciated on board ship than 
illustrated papers. May I ask through your columns for such 
books, papers, and magazines as may be of no further use to 
your readers? They will be of great value to us. The demands 
on us are so large that we find it impossible to keep pace with 
it, as we not only provide ship’s libraries, but send large 
quantities of books, papers, &c., to sailor's homes and hospitals 
abroad.” 





DMC. 31, 1887 
CHRISTMAS TREATS. 
On Christmas Day the inmates of the metropolitan work. 
houses and the hospitals were supplied with the usual bountiful 
Christmas fare. 

The benevolent hospitalities customary at this season have 
been carried out this year with increasing generosity on the 
part of the charitable public of the metropolis. 

Baroness Burdett-Coutts distributed, through her agent 
Mr. Harrison, on Dec. 23, Christmas gifts, consisting of joints 
of beef and grocery, to nearly 500 families on her Columbia 
Estate, Bethnal-green. 

The patients in the Seamen’s Hospital (late the Dread. 
nought) had their Christmas dinner on Boxing Day. ‘The 
greater number of the nations of the world were represented 
men from twenty-eight nationalities in al! being present. 

Annual distributions of materials for Christmas dinners 
were made on the same day, at Harley-street Chapel, Borough- 
road, by the Rev. W. Evans Hurndall’s East London Mission. 

For the third year in succession Miss Edith Woodworth, 
herself an actress, gave a bountiful Christmas dinner on 
Christmas Eve to a thousand little children, whose parents are 
or have been connected in different capacities with the metro- 
politan stage. On this occasion Mr. J. L. Toole shared with 
Miss Woodworth the expenses of the feast, and, as heretofore, 
many friends contributed to the success of the gathering. The 
dinner was followed by an entertainment, which the children 
greatly enjoyed, toys, sweetmeats, and silver coins being after- 
wards distributed among the little guests. Mr. Clement Scott 
carried out the arrangements most successfully, hearty assist- 
ance being rendered him by Mr. John Kirk, secretary of the 
Ragged School Union. 

On the same evening, in accordance with annual custom, 
350 family Christmas dinners were distributed at the Blooms. 
bury Chapel Domestic Mission Hall, Mead-street, Dean-street, 
Soho ; Mr. W. Harrison, who is head of the Mission, acting as 
chief almoner. 

About 600 poor families of Hoxton, Shoreditch, St. Luke's, 
Clerkenwell, Holloway, &c., were supplied with the ingredients 
of a good Christmas dinner by Mrs. Emily Fair, of the Free 
Unsectarian Mission, St. Paul’s-road, Highbury. The quantity 
of beef distributed was 13001b., in addition to which 600 
loaves of bread, packets of flour, plums and currants, and 
spice, together with some Christmas literature. were given 
away. The oldest of the applicants were supplied additionally 
with parcels of tea and sngar. 

The postmen of the Hampstead district, nnmbering about 
eighty, were entertained at their annual Christmas breakfast, 
supplied by the liberality of Hampstead residents, several of 
whom were present. 

At Hare-court Chapel, Canonbury. 160 poor families were 
supplied with a Christmas dinner in the shape of 6 lb. of beef, 
a 4 1b. loaf, flour, plums, currants, and spice for puddings, and 
a shilling in cash; and each of the poor persons carrying 
away the food was given a cup of coffee and a bun. Over G00 
poor children connected with the Hare-court missions attended 
the chapel on Christmas Day, and received buns and Christmas 
cards; and next day the same congregation gave sixpence 
each to the whole of the 400 or 500 children in the Islington 
Workhouse. 

A large number of poor people were presented with 
Christmas dinners at Greenwich. ‘lhe proceedings took place 
in the school-room of the Maze Hill Congregational Church. 

An interesting ceremony was performed at the Skating 
Rink Hall at Croydon, when Christmas dinners were distributed 
to nearly 250 families, comprising upwards of a thousand 
persons. This annual presentation is due to the efforts of Mr. 
A. A. Johnston. 

The Committee of the “ Pinch of Poverty” Relief Fund—a 
movement which is the outcome of Mr. G. R. Sims's description 
of the misery of many of the South London poor—whose head- 
quarters are at the well-known Farm House in the Mint, 
expended £ 100 in providing Christmas dinners for four hundred 
families belonging to the artisan and labouring classes who are 
out of work, and in distributing some fifty pairsof boots to 
the worst cases of necessity. Both Mr. A. Cohen, M.P., who is 
the chairman, and Mr. R. K. Canston, who is the treasurer of 
the fund, took an active interest in the deliberations of the 
committee. 

The members of the Working Men's Mission, New-cut, had 
their annual distribution of Christmas gifts. About 250 poor 
persons, residing in the neighbourhood of the Mission Hall, 
Colling wood-street, were presented with tickets entitling them 
to receive about 5lb. of beef, a quartern loaf. half-quartern 
flour, 1 ewt. coal, 4 lb. potatoes, } lb tea, and some sugar. 

The distribution of Christmas gifts to the poor was con- 
tinued on Boxing Day at various metropolitan'institutions. At 
the annual dinner to nearly 900 boys in Dr. Barnardo’s London 
Homes, interesting details were given to the visitors as to the 
work carried on in the homes during the past year. Nearly 
700 destitute men and women were supplied with dinners at 
the Field-lane Refugesand Ragged Schools, and gifts were also 
distributed at the Ham-yard Soup Kitchen and Hospice. Great 
Windmill-street ; the Radnor-street Mission Rooms, St. Luke's ; 
and other places. 





The men in the garrisons throughout the country were on 
Christmas Eve busy decorating their quarters in a manner 
appropriate to Christmas, and on Boxing Day the barracks 
were the scenes of seasonable festivity and general enjoyment. 

Sir Watkin Williams Wynn distributed his usual Christmas 
gifts to the aged and deserving poor of the iron and mining 
district of Ruabon, North Wales. Several fine cattle were 
slain in Wynnstay Park, and Christmas dinner was provided 
for upwards of 5000 persons. Lady Wynn presented several 
thousand yards of flannel and cloth for clothing, together 
with blankets and distributions of money. 

A remarkable gathering took took place at Leicester on 
Christmas Eve, when 2058 persons assembled, at the invitation 
of Mr. J. H. Cooper, of the Framework Knitters’ Company, 
London, and Evington Hall, Leicester, to receive Christmas 
gifts and a Jubilee half-crown. The Mayor and Mayoress 
(Mr. and Mrs. Wright) attended, and the Mayor addressed the 
old people, whose ages extended from seventy to ninety-three 
years, fifty-five being over eighty years old. Of a similar number 
entertained last year 344 had died during the twelve months. 


The Mercers’ Company has given 25 guineas to the funds of 
the Hospital for Diseases of the Throat, in Golden-square. 

Princess Christian and the Duchess of Teck have consented 
to act as patronesses of the Fancy Dress Ball to be held on 
Feb. 9, 1888, at the Hotel Métropole, in aid of the funds of the 
North London, or University College, Hospital, W.C. 

There were built this year on the Clyde 185,326 tons of 
shipping, against 172,440 tons last year. This makes an 
increase of 12,922 tons, but as compared with 1885 the 
decrease is 8000 tons. 

A report of the Royal Commission recently appointed to 
consider the regulations under which the money formerky 
devoted to Queen’s Plates may be best utilised, appears in the 
Gazette. and sets forth the particulars of their scheme of dis-« 
tribution for the ensuing year. 
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~ PETER ROBINSON'S 


COURT & fries MOURNING & BLACK GOODS WAREHOUSE, 


, ey REGENT-STREET, LON DON. 


THE STOCK-TAKING SALE, 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


will commence on the 


FIRST MONDAY IN JANUARY, 


and will continue during the month. 


GENUINE BARGAINS will be offered in 

each Department. The whole of the Stock has 
been re-marked to very low prices parposely for 
this Sale. Those ladies who kindly pay an early 
visit can secure remarkably cheap goods. 


TTENTION IS INVITED to the Superior 

and Elegant Mantles and Jackets recently 

imported. Also to the Superb Silk and Material 

Costumes, Evening Dresses, Opera Cloaks, Beaded 

Bodices, Tea-Gowns, Underclothing, &c. Silks by the 

yard; also Velvets, Plushes, both plain, striped, and 

> hrocaded, will be sold wonderfully cheap. All black 

and grey materials are considerably reduced in price. 

\ OURNING ORDERS during the © The beautiful stock of French Millinery Bonnets, 
rates, . pie ro iy at Ag Bye Mpegs Dl at He just imported, also Crape Bonnets, will bessold heed 
ziven to all orders, large or small. Travelling Cheap. Gloves, Hosiery. Umbrellas, Neckties, 
instruetions, will he sent at once tov any part af the Fichus. the rich stock of Trimmings, Furs, Fur 
country, free of any extra expense whatever to Capes, Muffs, Fur-lined Cloaks, Fur Visites—all 


pe 
oe customer, immediately, on rece of Letter or . . . 
Telegram, aedressed to “ will be offered at extremely low prices. 


PETER ROBINSON | scccvrsrser, roxoox 
NEW SILK AND WOOLLEN 


CHAPMAN & C0 'S DRESSES at Half Price. 
: Extraordinary Reductions in| 
FLANNELS, 


WONDERFUL BARGAINSE. LANKE 


TS 

wey ie SKIRTINGS, 
AND PATTERNS S A L E; O PRINTS, 
POST-FREE. ALL PERFECT GOODS. ee 


Ready January 2. 


“Suen THE TiMEe. 


N.B.- CARRIAGE will be PAID on ORDERS of £2 in value and upwards. 

















OLLOWAY’S 1 IN ~ CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
oe me od —_ - ‘and | OINTME? | | H4! AL us F R E NC H TOL BOOK. Price Is. 
ofusely illustrated, and suitable for very young 


liver, stomach, kidneys, and bowels, The Ointment is un- 
rivalled in the cure of bid legs, old wounds, gout, rheumati } childre + SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. ; and all Booksellers, 





F. PINET’S 


B300TS and SHOES for LADIES, GENTLEMEN, and CHILDREN, 


CELEBRATED For ELEGANCE, COMFORT, AND PERFECT FITTING. 


EACH BOOT BEARS ON THE SOLE THE FOLLOWING TRADE MARK: 


Also Name, 
with Size and Fitting, 
on lining. 


Fr. PINET’S 


Boots and Shoes are sold in all the Principal 
Cities of the World. Where not found they may be 
obtained direct from the Factory, 


44, RUE DE PARADIS, PARi:. 


PRICE-LIST ON APPLICATION. 
BEWARE OF FRAUDULENT IMITATIONS. 





Now ready, price One Shilling ; by post, Is. 4d. Eleventh Edition, Is. ; post-frec, 12 statps, 
Falls Off 


V HITAKER’S ALMANACK for 1888, The | THE, HUMAN HAIR: Why it 

Best, the Most Complete, the Cheapest,and the Most | Turne Grey, and the Remedy, By P ROF kK BBO 
Useful Almanack published. Enlarged Edition, 672 pages, | HARLEY PARKER. Published by BE. MILLS, 21. Ch 
2s, 6d., neatly bound, | street, S.W. “Everybody should read this little ho Ok.’ ' 


London: WHITAKER and Sons, 12. Warwick-lane. man, 


REDFERN’S 


SALE OF 


|'GOWNS, COATS, 
JULSTERS, MANTLES, 
WRAPS, AND MACINTOSHES. 


Messrs. REDFERN’S SALE will commence on JAN. Z, and continue for two weeks, when 
all their original models of GOWNS, COATS, ULSTERS, MANTLES, WRAPS, and 
MACINTOSHES, also a quantity of CLOTHS, in lengths suitable to make into 


garments, will be marked at such prices as will command a speedy clearance. 


26 and 27, CONDUIT- —— 


Communicating with | O N D O N, W. 


27, NEW BOND-STREET. 
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COOPER GoorPER cae 


QE SHILLING AND FOURPENCE a QE SHILLING AND FOURPENCE a 
POUN D,—Possessing strength and character. ANwiiak ls on Lo pe they Ls ai ry ans 





QE SHILLING AND FOURPENCE 2 | ()NE SHILLING AND FOURPENCE a 
Ho: ern the ‘Rime a ee Re ie ‘QOPER COOPER and CO, also sell a 
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LIFE AT SAN REMO. 
Artist at San Remo, on the Italian Riviera, contributes 
further Sketches of the town and neighbourhood, and of 
incidents connected with the sojourn there of the Crown 
Prince and Crown Princess of Germany, with their family, 
in which great interest is now felt on account of the painful 
uncertainty with regard to the obscure disease of the throat, 
supposed by some eminent physicians to be cancer, so long 
threatening the health, and possibly the life, of the estimable 


Our 


the 








AT 


MADONNA DELLA COSTA. 


SAN REMO.—SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL 


he'r to the throne of Prussia and the German Empire. A 
Portrait of his Imperial and Royal Highness, drawn from the 
life by our Artist at San Remo, is published this week, and is 
accompanied with a group of the good Crown Princess, the 
English Princess Royal. eldest daughter of her Majesty Queen 
Victoria, and her own daughters, in the gardens of the Villa 
Zirio, where they are now residing. Her brother, Admiral the 
Duke of Edinburgh, has visited his sister and her husband, 
coming in a ship of the Mediterranean squadron, H.M.S. 
Smyrna, which remained a few days off San Remo, and the 


A TERRACE IN THE OLD TOWN. 


ARTIST. 


Crown Princess went on board the ship. She is seen returning 
from this visit in one of our Artist’s Sketches. 

We have already described San Remo; the old Italian town 
on the hill. surmounted by the conspicuous church of the 
Madonna della Costa, the steep and narrow streets, and the 
lofty terraces overlooking the shores of the beautiful bay ; and 
the modern town below, on the sea-front, which is more con- 
veniently laid out, and which has many attractions for thcse 
seek repese and health, in a mild winter climate. 


who 
amidst celightful scenery, on the sunny skorcs of 


and 
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THE STATE OF IRELAND: FARMERS STOPPING THE RELOARE HUNT AT THE MARQUIS OF DROGHEDA’S GATE, IN KILDARE, 


FROM A SKETCH BY OR SPECIAL ARTIST, 
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AT SAN REMO: THE CROWN 


this 
semi- 


whole of 
the 


the 
Remo, by 


along 


San 


Mediterranean. No place 

is better sheltered than 
circular range of mountains ineclosing it on the north, 
north-west, and north-east sides; while the lower hills, 
intersected by valleys with streams flowing direct to the sea, 
are clothed with thick woods of pine, chestnut, and olive-trees, 
and lemon or orange groves flourish in some of the valleys. 
The view of this enchanting scenery. looking inland, from the 
extremity of the pier, or from a vessel in the bay, is one of the 
most agreeable on any shore of Southern Europe. From Capo 
Verde, the eastern promontory, the bay, the town, and the sur- 
rounding country are still better seen, with much of the coast 
to the westward, beyond Bordighera and the French frontier, 
including Monaco, the light-house of Villafranca, and even the 
Esterels mountains ; while to the south, eighty miles distant 
over the sea, the snow-clad mountains of Corsica may be dis- 
cerned in very clear weather, especially at sunrise and sun- 
set. Fogs and sea-mists are unknown at San Remo, and 


the 


coast 


TRIMMING FOR 


A ROCHET OF NEEDLEPOINT 


PRINCESS RETURNING FROM VISITING THE DUKE OF 


FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST. 


snow or ice is rarely seen in the town, which is securely 
protected, by its situation, from every cold wind, and enjoys a 
very even temperature by night and day. 

The old town has some historical interest, occupying the 
site of the ancient Greek colony of Leucothea, and of the 
Roman Matutia. on the Ligurian coast. the natives of which. a 
Gaulish race, were subdued by Augustus Cesar. It was con- 
quered by the Goths and Vandals, and afterwards by the 
Saracens, who held it nearly a hundred years, but were 
expelled by the Count of Provence in the latter part of the 
tenth century. San Remo formed an independent Republic in 
the thirteenth century, but was sold by its Archbishop to the 
Doria family of Genoa, and was, at a later period, annexed to 
the Genoese Republic. It was more than once attacked by the 
Turks, who were defeated here by Spinola in 1548, and it 
was the scene of conflicts between the French and Spaniards 
on the one side, and the Austrians. Piedmontese, and English 
on the other, in the war of the Spanish succession. In 1797, 
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ON BOARD H.M.S. SMYRNA. 


Gencral Buonaparte enabled the 
a new Republic of Liguria, of 
which San Remo formed part. It was afterwards incorporated 
with the Empire of Napoleon I.; but when he fell, became, 
with Genoa, a portion of the Kingdom of Sardinia, including 
Piedmont, Savoy, and Nice; and is now a portion of the 
Kingdom of Italy. 

Our correspondent, writing on Dee. 16, mentions that Sir 
Morell Mackenzie spoke to him as follows about the Crown 
Prince of Germany :—* The Prince is considerably better than 
when I saw him in the early part of November. Although a 


the Italian victories of 
French Directory to set up 


small growth has formed in the upper part of the throat. it is 
very small, and the growth first observed at the end of 
October has diminished since then. 
more favourable appearance than the one last seen.” 
It is expected at San Remo that Queen Victoria will visi 
her daughter and the Crown Prince of Germany there it 


The present growth has a 


February. 


THE POPE, 
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GIFT OF IRISH LACE TO THE POPE. 


For more than three hundred years conventual communities 
have identified themselves with the making of laces. From 
the seventeenth century, at least, the celebrity of Italian, 
Flemish, and French laces was chiefly due to the patience and 
zeal of nuns in maintaining the traditions of the art, and in 
fostering its practice as a domestic industry amongst peasant 
women. In parts of Ireland, where convents are establish- 
ments of comparatively recent date, lace-making is carried on 
with considerable success ; and at one time it was a highly 
remunerative employment for the wives and daughters of 
fishermen and agricultural labourers. Latterly various causes 
have brought about a depreciation in the value of this labour 
of women. Amongst those causes was the inferiority of the 
patterns of ornament used by the lace-workers. This conditien 
was conclusively brought home to the convents some four 
years ago, with the result that many have since adopted, 
within their precincts. means by which the specially-gifted of 
their inmates should stna~ che art of designing patterns for 
lace. The system has spread, and upwards of eight of the 
leading lace-making convents in the counties of Kerry, Cork, 
and Waterford have connected themselves with tle: local 
schools of art, and have qualified themselves to receive grants 
and assistance from the Department of Science and Art. This 
action on the part of the convents wasearly this year considered 
by the Government to have become of sufficient importance 
in giving new life to Irish lace-making and improving its 
prospects for an inspector of lace-making to be appointed. 
The Lord Lieutenant accordingly nominated Mrs. Power Lalor; 
and the Irish Catholic hierarchy determined that their offering 





to the Pope, upon the occasion of his Jubilee, should consist 
of a set of ecclesiastical laces. The patterns were drawn 
by a nun, at the Convent of Poor Clares, Kenmare, county 
Kerry. The making of the lace froma them has been done by 
peasant lace-workers, under the super ision of the Presenta- 
tion Convent at Youghal, Cork. The laces are wholly of 
needlework, and, as may be seén, there is a variety of dainty 
ornaments, well schemed and effectively contrasted, which 
have called into play very delicate workmanship. 


The Duke of Westminster has presented the Countess of 
Dufferin’s Jubilee Fund for the Supply of Female Medical Aid 
to the Women of India with £200. 

The crockery used in the refreshment-rooms at the Liverpool 
Exhibition has been presented by Messrs. Spiers and Pond, the 
contractors, to various charitable institutions in that city. 

Lady Rosebery, on Dec. 21, distributed the prizes gained at 
the Female School of Art in Bloomsbury, and, on her behalf, 
Prebendary Whittington said she would like to see similar 
schools spread over the whole country. 

The Duchess of Westminster, on Dec. 21, distributed the 
prizes to the Chester Rifle and Artillery Volunteers. Respond- 
ing to a vote of thanks, the Duke of Westminster, referring 
to the danger to the residential property adjoining Wimbledon, 
about which much had been said of late, observed that it would 
be well if the country would make up its mind to give what 
they considered a comparatively small sum towards the pur- 
chase of the land, so that the Wimbledon Meeting should be 
permanently established where it was now held 
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The tenant farmers in some parts of Ireland have adopted 
the practice of interfering with the landlords’ amusement of 
fox-hunting. What would Charles Lever have said to this? 
and what will be the loss to many of the farmers and others, 
all over the country, if the famous breed of Irish hunters, of 
which it was said that they could spring over a six-foot stone 
wall, straight up and down, with the agility of a cat, is to be 
no longer encouraged? On Friday, Dec. 9, in Kildare, there 
was to be a meet of the Reloare Foxhounds at the Marquis of 
Drogheda’s gate, near Monasterevan, but a crowd of about a 
thousand farmers gathered, and, intercepting the foxes and 
hounds, compelled the gentlemen who had assembled to forego 
the day’s sport. The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, the Marquis 
of Londonderry, has declined to join the Meath Hunt this 
season, on account of the hostility of the peasantry to the 
once favourite Irish sport. In several other districts, fox- 
hounds have been shot, or poison has been laid for them in the 
fields. 


Princess Christian assisted, on Dec. 21, at the concert given 
by the Windsor and Eton Amateur Madrigal and Orchestral 
Societies at the Slough Public Hall and Leopold Institute, the 
entertainment being in aid of the building and furnishing 
fund. 

Mr. F. Hudson, of St. Boniface-road, Ventnor, gathered 
recently from his garden fully a gallon of green peas of 
excellent growth. The peas were grown entirely in the open 
air, without any protection, and this is the sixth lot gathered 
since the commencement of November. 
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All at One Shilling per yard. 


STRIPED WOOLLEN CASHMERE at 2s. per yard. 


OUTFITTING | 


will be equally well represented. 


d to this Edition are De w "Pe 
r nights of the various Orders. 

} new Order of the Indian Empire Collar, 

| Corrected to the iatest date. Super royal &vo, 1 

London : HARRISON and Sons, 59, Pa 


ASS 
ey; ASS xe 


All respectable Chemists and Medicine Vonders scil it. Write and inform us if 


PETER ROBINSON, 


OXFORD-ST. 


PERIODICAL GALE SILKS. 


DRESSES 
1888. 





COSTUMES. 
MANTLES. 


(QOMMENCING MONDAY, Jan. 2. 


LACE. 
RIBBONS. 








500 Pieces SILK MERVEILLEUX, 


per yard 2s, 6d. 
300 Pieces Coloured CORDED SILKS 2s. 114d. 


out half the cost of | 100 Pieces Tinsel SATIN BROCADES ‘i 5s. 11d. 


800 Pieces Coloured BROCADED SILKS ,, 2s, 6a. 


SILK DEPARTME NT. 
SILLEUX 


tp | PETER OBINSON, Oxford-st. 


STOCK-TAKING SALE. 
REDUCED PRICES. 


930 Pieces FRENCH MERINO, 


per yard Is, 6d. 

200 Boxes VE .VETEENS (Coloured 
and Black) .. ee as Is. Od. 
300 Pieces Fine FRENCH cas HME RES ,. 2s. Od. 
All-Wool FLANNEL SHIRTINGS.. Ps Is, Od, 





ALL WOOL CLOTH DRESSES. a 


2 Guineas and 24 Guineas each 
meluding material for bodice unmade). 


BRITISH | DL AGONAL. 


zs, 6d. per yard, double 


REDUCTIONS in ALL 


DEPARTMENTS. 


width, HOSIERY. 


OUTFITTING. 


CIRCULAR of PARTICULARS 
by post. 
BOYS’ 5 
BOOTS and SHOES. 


PETER. "ROBINSON, 


OXFORD-ST. 
DRAPERY, 
ART NEEDLEWORK. 


PEERAGE, | 


» 1288,—Fiftieth 
1 “ 


i ni, 8. 


Manufactured only by THE HOP “BITTERS COMPANY, “LIMITED, 


41, FARRINGDON-ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 
SEE GREEN HOP CLUSTER LABEL ON BOTTLE. 


THE PUREST, BEST, AND 
CHEAPEST hoe ane 
EVER 


» ute OF THEITETIONS 


NO DISEASE OR ILL HEALTH CAN POSSIBLY LONG EXIST 


WHERE THESE BITTERS ARE USED, 
$O VARIED AND PERFECT ARE THEIR OPERATION. 


Tuey Give New Lire anp Vicovur 10 THe AGED AND InFirm. ‘To all whose 
employments cause irregularities of the bowels, kidneys, blood, or who require an 
Appetiser, Tonic, and Mild Stunulant, these Bitters are invaluable, being highly 
curative, tonic, and stimulating, Wrrnovt INToxIcaTINe. 

No matter what your feelings or symptoms are, what the disease or ailment 
is, use Hop Bitters. Don’t wait until you are sick; but, if you only feel bad or 
miserable, use the Bitters at once. 
effected by Hop Bitters. Only try them the first time you feel sick. 

Remember Hop Bitters is the Purest anp west Meprctne ever made; the “|NVALID’S FRIEND AND 
HOPE ;” and no person or family should be without them. Always have a bottle in readiness. 


TRY THE BITTERS TO DAY. 


Genuine only in Square Amber-Coloured Bottles, with Green Hop Cluster Label on Panel, 


Numerous and marvellous have been the cures 


you have any difficulty 
in procuring it. 


Manufactured only by THE HOP BITTERS COMPANY, LIMITED, 


to THOS. WALLI % virens, 
F [VETEEN London, E.C., w : yi: ades 3 f 
a qualities at most reasonable prices, 41, FARRINGDON-ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 
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Good Complexion! 
And LVice Hands! 


OTHING adds so much to personal attractions as a bright, clear 
complexion, and a soft skin. Without them the handsomest and 
most regular features are but coldly impressive, whilst with them the 

plainest become attractive; and yet there is no advantage so easily secured. 
The regular use of a properly prepared Soap is one of the chief means; but 
the Public have not the requisite knowledge of the manufacture of Soap to 
puide them to a proper selection, so a pretty box, a pretty colour, or an 
agreeable perfume too frequently outweighs the more important consideration, 
viz. : the Composition of the Soap itself, and thus many a good complexion 
is spoiled which would be enhanced by proper care. 








A most Eminent Authority on the Skin, 


Professor Sir Erasmus Wilson, BRS, 


Writes in the JOURNAL OF CUTANEOUS MEDICINE :— 


“eas use of a good Soap is certainly calevlated to preserve the Skir. in 
“health, to maintain its complexion and tone, and prevent ‘ta falling 
“into wrinkles. PEARS is % name engraven cn the memory, ‘* the 
* oldest inhabitant; and PEARS’ Transparent SOAP is an article of the 
“nicest and most careful manufacture, and one of the most rfreshing 

‘and agreeable of balms for the Skin.” 











O persons whose skin is delicate or sensitive to changes in weather, 
winter or summer, PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP is invaluable, 
as, on account of its emollient, non-irritant character, Redness, ~-ughness 

and Chapping are prevented, and a clear appearance and soft velvety .. dition’ 

maintained, and a good, healthful and attractive complexion ensur Its agree- 
able and lasting perfume, beautiful appearance, and soothing properties, 
commend it as the greatest luxury and most elegant adjunct to the toilet. 





Testimonial from 


Madame Adelina Patti. 


"I HAVE found PEARS’ SOAP matchless for the Hands and Complexion.” 


Awe Patz 


deans Raa 


PEARS’ TABLETS & BALLS: PEARS’ 


Transparent Is. each. Larger Sizes, ls. 6d. and 2s. 6d. Transparent 


(The 2s. 6d. Tablet is perfumed with Otto of Roses.) 
SOAP . A smaller Tablet (unscented) is sold at 6d. SOAP, 














“Sunpay MOorninG.” 
FROM THE ORIGINAL PAINTING BY SHORT 


—— in the possession of the Proprietors of 


— PEARS SOAP —= 
PATENT Bee yd THE FLYING BOMB. 


THE LATEST AMERICAN 
INVENTION FOR BOYS. 














ROBINSON and CLEAVER'S 


CAMBRIC POCKET 


ABYSSINIAN GOLD 


AND 


IZOD'S * 


IZODS cons'tts process, edical opinion reco 
them for the Health. Public opinion all 
over the world unanimous that. they are 
unsurpassed for Comfort, Fit, Style, and | 
Durability, Sold all over Europe and 
everywhere in India and Colonies. Name | 
and Trade-Mark (Anchor) on every pair | 
and hox. Ask your Draper or Outfitter for 
IZOD’S make ; take nv other,and see you | 
get them, as bad makes are often sold for 

uke of extra profit. Write for our sheet | 
y of drawings, 
E.IZOD «x SON, 
30, MILK-STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 
Manufac tory: LANDPORT, HANTS. 


minends 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EP Pp 's’s' 


(GRATEFUL—-COMFORTING 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK 


| ZADIES’ AILMENTS. 
| Hysteria, Sleeplessness, Neuralgia, Indig mn, Cons 
spas —_ Rheumatic and Nervous “Me i 
a Be witively cured witheut 
orld-famed ELECTROP etait TRE ATME NT 
possible, or write at one 
H ARNE ring SLECTROP ATHIC 


| peo A ). W + n 
ordering send 
size of waist 
(next Skin). 
PAMPHLET 
and 
ADVICE FREE. 


Only Address: 


Cc. B. HARNESS, 
Ponenite 
Electrician, 


THE MEDICAL BATTERY CO., LD., 
52, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, w. 


(Oorner of Rathbone-place.) 


STOUT PERSONS 


Can obtain advice free how to reduce Weight and cure 
Obesity by the only sure method ; strict diet and nauseous 
drugs unnecessary. New Treatise, with full instructions | 
How to Act, sent in sealed envelope for 6 stamps. 

E. K. LYNTON, Bloomsbury Mansions, Bloomebgry, London. 


Electropathic 
Abdominal 

Battery Beit. 

ee | 














| free on receipt of 7 stamps. 


Four Millions sold in the United States in Three Months, 
This wonderful novelty, by means of a 
harmless explosive, will rise to a height of 
30) ft., soar in the air, and finally descend 

FBP to the point of departure. 

It far exceeds in power and beauty of 
flight the well-known AUSTRALIAN 
BOOMERANG, and the lucky boy who 
possesses one is theenvy of his companions. 

It can be DISCHARGED ONE HUND- 
RED TIMES at an expense of ONE 
PENNY, is never lost, and, being inde- 
structible, one Bomb will last for years. 
It is SIMPLE, HARMLESS, AMUSING, 
and INSTRUCTIVE to old and young. 

Any live, enterprising boy, by acting as our Agent for 
his district, and selling to his schoolfellows, can readily 
mike from One to Two Pounds a week, as it is one of 
the very few articles that SELL AT SIGHT. 

For sale by Gun and Toy Stores, price 6d., or sent post 

Full Instructions for use 

withevery Bomb, Special terms to Agents and the Trade, 


AMERICAN PATENT AGENCY, 28, COCKSPUR-ST., LONDON, W. 





HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Samples and Price-Lists, post-free. 


Children’s .- 1/2 Hemstitched 
Ladies’.. «+ Hy Ladies -. 2/1 
Gents’ .. Gents’... + il 


ROBINSON ry CLEAVER, BELFAST, 


2s. 6d., post-free, 


[DISEASES OF THE SPLEEN and Their 
Remedies, Clinically Illustrated. 
By J. COMPTON BURNETT, M.D. 
J. Epps and Co., 170, Piccadilly ; and 48, Threadneedle-street. 


| CURE FITS! 


When I say cure I do not mean merely to stop them for a 
time and then have them return again. TI mean a radical care. 
I have made the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY, or FALLI 
SICKNESS a life-long study. I warrant my remedy to pin 
the worst cases. Because others have failed is no reason for 
not now receiving acure. Send at once for a treatise and a 
prec Bottle of my infallible remedy. Give Address in full. 
costs you nothing for a trial, and I will cure you. Address 
Dri H.G, ROOT, 5, Plum-tree-court, Farringdon-street, London, 








 _ MANUFACTURERS, 


M A PP ‘ N & W EBB. 5 Supply the Public at Warehouse Prices. 


yy si)! )} 
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an ad Sad - BB's Celebrated Services of Plate anu é 
v poy age A aye ° ane Fag ae 


“Libr” ‘? jar: “FRES. 


MA sie 


BPE ¢ - Al’ pe TATLED 


FULL SIZE ANTIQUE FLUTED TEA AND 
COFFEE SERVICE. 
Sterling Silver, £26 5s.. Best Electro, £9 10s. 
BIRTHDAY GIFTS. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST-FREE 


OXFORD-STREET, W.; 


ulry AND POULTRY, E.C., LONDON. 


MANT FACTORIES - 
35, King-street, Covent-garden; and Norfolk-st., Sheifiela 


| IMITATION DIAMOND 
JEWELLERY. 


THE ONLY IMITATION EQUAL 
APPEARANCE TO REAL, 
apnea 1866. Prize Medal Awarded, 1870. 


1N 


ELEGANT ARROW BROOCH, 
Very Brilliant, Mounted in Silver, 30s. 


IMITATION DIAMOND STARS 


Tn three sizes. This size, 63s.; size smaller, 50s, 


Illustrated Catalogue forwarded, post-free, on 
application to Sole Manufacturers, 


THE ABYSSINIAN GOLD JEWELLERY CO., LD., 
153, CHEAPSIDE. { 1534, CHEAPSIDE. 
79, REGENT-STREET. | CRYSTAL PALACE. 
HEAD OFFICES: 
4 and 5, UNION BANK BUILDINGS, ELY-PLACE, 
HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 


New 











| 


Violet of PARI Kl S | 


SPECIALITIES IN PERFUMERY 
VIOLETTES & SAN REMO {eanguste 
MUGUET DES BOIS SOAP, oe 
ROYAL THRIDAGE SOAP, VELOUTINE SOAP 


To be obieined from all Bonn class Perfumers, Chemists, 


WHOLESALE ONLY: OSBORNE GARRETT & 60, LONDON, W. 











THE hE ILLUS TRATED 





NEW MUSIC. 
(\HAPPELL and CO.S NEW MUSIC. | 
AS X NEW SONGS, | 
Arthur Sullivan. 


VER. ee 
4 
GHALL WE FORGET? 


| SAID TO MY LOVE. 
(PPHE SWEET TIME OF MAY, 
ISIDORE DE LARA, 
A CROSS THE STREAM. J. Roeckel. 
[) USE. IF. H. Cowen. 
AUGHING B mAU ATES. 
4 Waltz. ¢ n 


pose vf 
‘AUGI STE 


mn 


Tosti and Weatherly. 


A. Cellier. 


: ; » Prom 
at Her Majesty’s The atre 1h V iN BIENE. 


Citianwosit and CO0.’S PIANOFORTES, 
~/ HARMONIUMS. and AMERICAN ORGANS, for lire, 


ears’ Systen 
extrem 


parts 


\HAPPELL 


PIANOS, ¢ 


Ceiiaos aL and COvS 
HA ‘MONI UMS, with Octave C¢ 


tome 


hree 1. 


NH. APPELL CO’S IRON-FRAMED 
: 2D 5 eer we tigen 
( 5 ow GuUulneas, 


and 


STU DENTS’ 


taves, from 16 guineas 


NEW ype AN 


uplers, from uincas 


and C OLS 


pass Five 0« 


‘LOU GH and WARR EN (EN'§ CELEBR: IR ATED D 
ori AM! RICAN ya ber f guir t 


4 APP REL ind C 


M E T Z L ER and 
Nautie al 
LARTH( sae 


Comic 
VAN. 


_PINAFOR E 


MS 
0 ILBE 


23 hes in ss s 


ie CHRISTMAS. ALBUM. 
f Music 


a 


\ N. ENGLISH LASS FOR ME. 
4 MOIR. N Ba Song. P s 1 
T 

ANDE 


EVY 


p 


RSON WALTZ. 


A SONG. 
* 


pies ASE SING ME New 


Walt Mus kh. B 


300k 
1 Ellis 
SODIEON 
. Christe 
Tonks SY HONIES. 
HAYDN SMOND RYAN. 


Romberg. 
yand Toy Parts 


M F 


vem ‘ AMERICAN ORGANS. 
rated Mason Ha 


American Organs. 


I ONDON MU SIC 
4 COMP ¥ ( 


E 
( PERCY HADDOCK, 


BACK WALTZ. 
D sf P niss 


PU BLISHING 


Splendidly 
to Sir Arthin 


( ‘OME 


\PAXE ALONE WALTZ. Twenty-fifth 
4 } n 


| 


‘ 20,000 copies s Month’ 
ALONE WALTZ. Qik O 


[BARDS PIANOS.—M me ae D, of 


E RARDS’ PIANOS. — COTTAGES, from 


* pat BRINSME ‘AD and SONS’ “PIANOS, 
-st i. ndon Ww. Lists f 


Wig 


£h ), —THOMAS OE TZ cM ANN and CO. have 


THOMAS OF” TZMANN and COs 27, Bal 


i 


ever 


‘ ffe 
THOM, AS 3 OF TZMAN 





he Kingd 
Manufacturers, THOMAS 
street, London, W. N 


PIANOS, £12 ; 


An opportur 
34 Ke 


[HOMAS OETZMANN ; 
desire it to be most distinctly od that 
Piano: i Manufacturers only, and thi 
, Baker-street, Portiman-square, 


ri ‘AROLINE 


NEW MUSIC. 


MORLEY and CO.’S New Publications. 


\ \ 
Of all Musicse 3 it ld, 23, 


PPETTERS OF GOLD. By 1. Hutchinson. 


“Fetters of Gold” 


net. 


Ss 
Os borne 
Fenna, 
nie Rosse. 
leric King. 
ert Roberts ° 
Also by : all the best singers. 


Mad ame rs 
| Miss wel Aus tin. 
1M a Porter. 

. ‘i dson, 

A. Kenningham. 


- het. 
With Piano, Violin, Flute, and Ce y accompaniments, 


QO MY GRANDFATHER SAID. 
h by THEO. _BONHEUR. 
Re nly this day, 

and eile r said.” 

23. net. 


New Song 


* Somy G 
Fr Oto D) 


NEW VALSE. 
| Dat ‘ORE VALSE. 


ENCORE 
The most fashi na 
ENCORE 


ind G, 


3y Theo. Bonheur. 
VALSE 


lost-free, 
MORLEY and CO.'S 
New Electric-Light 


PIANO SHOW-ROOMS. 
P es by all the Best Makers 


For Sale (Liberal Discount for Cash), Hire, or Exchange. 
LONDON AGENTS FOR 


EISNS TTES. 


24 stamps. 


W 


I ORD'’S 


trichord, c 
lesign, b an 
Ww rranted. Price 


W., = rt om EY 3 5 : ion W. Lists free. 
U ‘ nor 0 l 


St. James's Hall 
Sty . 


wk Seer rg Rus ALTZ, th 


F ull compass, 


. CRAMER and CO CO..S DANCE MUSIC. 


this success, 


year's is 
muces, & 
[ DYLLEN VALSE, 


May n 
ter, Mil 


Leonard Gautier. 
Orel 


By 
Duct, for Full stra, 


y Band, Brass Band 


London: J. B. CRAMER und Co. 201, 


[> VEZ WALTZ. Hi. 


Regent-street, W. 
Edwin 


eatest si 


Prout’s latest 
This most taking 
for Full Or« 


Valse). 


> Valse i v ead) 


I NE Z (Spanis ch 
hestra 


Lomond w. 


POPULAR 


B. CRAMER 
WALTZEs. 
QAIONARA 
BITER-SWEET. 
oe 





Max FRUHLING'S DANCES, 
LIEBE GESELLIN POLKA. 
((OQUETTERIEN POLKA. 


“AIR MAID OF PERTH SCHOTTISCHE. 
\fARIE STUART SCHOTTISCHE, 


W AL TZ. By Enos 


Va 1 p> OL Se 


Andrews 
4 


[SOBEL 


L! CTLE | 


BCR AMER 


SES BER DESS. New 
RI ES LASERRE. 
London: J pg ey nd ¢ ~o), Regent-stt 


JOHN, BI 


Ve eal 


Ww. 


AD Ww 00D and SONS. 


GOLD ME ‘DAL INVE NTI ONS E XH 
GOLD MEDAL SOCIETY i 
PIANOFURTES for SAL t fr 

PIANOFORTES fot 


BITTON 


Wik E. 


WOL FF, and 


papa tet TION FOR SALE 
I iT 


COS P TANOS. 
OR HIRE, 


w. 


PLEYEL L. 
EVERY 


CO., 


207 
men 


C ven AMER and. and 209, 
1A} Nis TE Ss, fh 

; also F 

hs Hat 


ry me 
payn 


NVENTIONS 
I t MEDAL 


EXHIBITION—The 


has heer J. B. CRAMER 





I ANO8S.— NOTIC E.—TERMINATION of 


E 2AT sight f PI els, ind OR iar 
y A le offe 


Pi 


Me a, 


fessrs. NIC OL E 


THRO: AT and COUGH. 
Soreness an n, inducing 
gh and affe 


EPPS'S GLYCE 


_JRRITATION | 


GLYCERINE JUJUBES. — Dr. 
M e, in his work on “Nose and T t 


RESTORE R. 


VERITAS HAIR 
nt ne } ! n kno wn 


aration has hee 


NUP, 


Perfu - m 
° HOVENDEN and 
-rd., London, E.C 


HAIR. AUREOLINE 


the hb ul golden colour s0 much mets 
rice r of al 


yOLDE N 


Tra rot m 
Perf Y a wid. 
HOVE? DEN van a SONS, 31 and 32, e, Ber mers. st., W. 


t, 


| 


| 
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ae Pe ee Cc A L 0. 
The temperature in Winter is the same as that of Nice 
and similar to that of Paris in the months of ma 
and June; in Summer the heat is always tempered by the se: 
breezes. The walks are surrounded by palm-trees, glove, 
cactus, camelins, and nevrly all the floral kingdom of Africa, 

SEA-BATHING AT MONACO is continued during all the 
Winter Season, on a sandy beach, facing the Grand Hotel des 
I 


M 


and Cannes 


The Administration of the Society of the Baths of MONACO 
have the honour toannounce the following arrangements made 
by them for the 

THEATRICAL SEASON, 1887-8. 
This will commence on Jan. 3 next, and continue 
Tuesday and Friday during the months of January, 
and March, when one of the following favourite Comic Operas 
will be performed 

5 Mousquetaire s de ls Re ine “La Pre 
‘Lalla Rouck, “Richard Cae 

dune Nuit Ete,” 


* Barbier de Seville,” “* 
‘ Lakme,” “ Zampa,’ Diamants de la Couronne,” 
ARTISTES. 


PRINCIPAL 
Mesdames Bilbaut Vat Salla, Adéle Isaac (of the Comic 


alte 


Mc 
», Sigri 
A) 


every 


aux Cleres,” 


ichelet, 
rn 
Hamann, ‘ f the Opera. 
Arno dson, of Covent-Garden. 
AZAC, Nicol (Tenors) 
Aa ze ‘nne, of the Comic Opera. 
. Frederic Boyer (Baritone). 
TWENTY GRAND CONC 
of Ancient and Modern CLASSICAL MUSIC Thursday, 
at 2.30 p.m. (Holy Thursday excepted) comme ‘ne ing Nov. 24. 
TWELVE 
with other Game 
PIGEON-SHOOTING 
1887, 1888. 
Bi-weekly Matches. 
GRAND INTERNATIONAL MATCHES. 
Monday, Jan. 16, 1888, Poule d’Essai, 2000 francs, 
Wednesday, Jan. 18, Isss, Prix dOuverture. An obje 
and 3000 fr: une 
wears d 


GRAND PHEASANT-SHOOTINGS 
), every Saturday in December and January. 


MATCHES. 


ct of £ 


Prix du Casino. A work of 

lue 5000 franes, and 20,000 extra, 
Prix de Monte Carlo—Grand Handicap. 
1 3000 francs, 

Prix de 
a nd 1000 frane 
AND SHOOTING 

I E& RACE J 

CANNES RACE 


‘ an NES. —Hotel 


Consolation (Handicap). 


ENGAGEMENTS. 
, 1888, 


1888, 


—Mare rm 15 and 17 

Beau __ Site. Adjoining 

am’s property. Beautiful and ] 
dens; lawn-tennis. Baths, 

te charges.—GEORGES GOUGOL'Z, Pr 


mily Hotel. 


Vv A. _R ichmond Family 
des Alpes, border of L ote 


roms, “ 


fal |ENE 
3 — 


lane. Fifty r 
to 9 franes. 
E.—H6étels Schweizerhof and 

4 Iucernerhof. Anextra floor and two new lifts added 
to the Schweizerhof. The electric light is suppliedin the 50 
rooms; no charge for = or service 


{AUSER FREREs, Proprictors, 
MOXTE Cc AR LO.- —The Be 

i er 
Furnished Mans sions, 


lustrated Londo 
Hire. Apply t Ac MUBBEAM, 


NICE. —ENGLISH BANK. 


blige ADOLP HE LACROIX 
NICE JAR 


UCERN 


eauty Spot of the 


n News” of Dec. 3. 


se 


and CO, 
Ag zents for tiv 
eh nd the Hote 1 de Lon 


ire 
( AR LO. two m city the Cas ino. 
Reading-re 


ms 
MONTE 
COSMOPOLIT AN ROSE: 
OT LA GRANI 


and Ascenseur 
J. LAVIT, 
T I C E.—Hotel de F rance, 
uth ecg h : Quai Massena, near Prome nade des Ang! 
comf for English travellers. Omni 
A. BERTHELMANN, 


1 3 ~ 
Riviera. South aspect. Cal riferc 
“Direct 


First-class ; 
~ 11s, 
Evy ery 


+ ?. GOTHARD 
s T ERLAND.. 
1 ae 


1 del 


mn, if the G 
f Osten 
Ti 
aL 


( YOCKLE'S 


1 Gare ra Offices. 


A NTIBILIOUS 
prts. 





ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


((OCKLE'S 
FOR 


LIVER. 


YOCKLE'S PILLS 


FOR 


ANTIBILIOUS 
BILE. 


ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


FOR INDIGESTION 


(s0Ck KLE'S 


ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


FOR HEARTBURN. 


YOCKLE'S 
"ALUABLE DISC Ov E RY for HAIR. 
If y r hair l g off 


url £ rewn 


the 
or fa 


he ha r¢ 
of the 
1 we Renewer” 
re, at 3a, 6d, per 


the Teeth 


€ woh Ww ) 
’ 


and 


and extracts of 
licious to the taste 
mists and Perfumers 


i ‘OLDS CURED ‘BY 


R. DUNBAR 'S 
D , pao ML 


{ LKARAM. 
A LKARAM. 
A LKARAM. 


F inhaled on the first symptoms 

wi in at once arrest them, and cure severe cases 
10ur, Sold by all Chemists, 28.9d.a Bottle, Addre 
re if Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons,1, King E 


rez Ic E TO MOl HERS 


ALKARAM, 


Smelling Bot 


or 


(OLDS. 


tle. 


( YOLDS. 
{ ‘OLDS. 
-ALKARA aM 


n half s 


TO Are you broken 
nite , 


on the outside 
wrapper. No mé ther should t ill Medicine 
Dealers, at-18.1 d. 


‘OLDS IN THE 
CURED instantanew 
ISATEUR, Pri co of | he vy 


free, £1; or, 
Mr. LATOUCHE,. 


P, EAD and HAY F E VE R 
by LATOUCHE’ VAPOR- 
areur, iquid, post- 
. Fors is apply to 
53, Mose ifayette Paris, 


February, | 





N E W YEA R’ ee 
at 


[RODRIGUES 42, PICCADILLY. 


SETS FOR THE WRITING-TABLE AND BOUDOIR, 
in POLISHED BR Ase a ULE D SILVER, and CILINA, 
ul 218, to £10. 

SSING CASES, DESVATCIL BOXES, 
ENVELOPE CASES. 

STATIONERY CABINETS, 

WRITiNG CASES. 

INKST ANDS, 


DRE 

JEW CA ° 

CASES OF IVORY BRUSHES. 

WORK BOXES & BASKETS. 

CARRIAGE C LOC KS. 

OPERA GLASSES. 

SCENT BOTTLES. 
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“Will you let go?” screamed Jeremiah. 


MISER FAREBROTHER.* 
BY B. L. FARJEON, 


Avutnor or “In A Sitver Sea,” “Garir,” “Great Porter-Square,” &c. 

CHAPTER LY. 
CHIEFLY CONCERNING FANNY. 
Of all Phoebe’s friends and well-wishers there was only 
one who did not openly share in the joy occasioned by 
her release. Congratulations poured in from all sides, 
even from strangers at a distance, whose letters of sym- 
pathy were delivered by smiling postmen at Aunt Leth’s 
house at least half-a-dozen times a day. Phoebe’s escape 
from her dread peril was, indeed, universally hailed with 
thankfulness and gratitude. Everybody was glad; the 
newspapers found in it a fruitful theme for grave disquisition, 
and Phoebe became a heroine in the best and sweetest sense of 
the term. As for Uncle Leth’s day-dreams as he walked to 
his bank in the morning and home from his day’s labours in 
the evening, imagination could not excel them in delightful- 
ness. Sunshine reigned in his home and in the hearts of all 
he loved. 

The one friend who held aloof was Tom Barley. No 
person was more profoundly grateful than he at the pro- 
clamation of Phobe’s innocence ; but he has contracted a horror 
of himself as being the principal cause of his dear young 
mistress’s sufferings. All appeals to him to soften this hard 
judgment were vain; he would scarcely listen to them, and 
when, against his will, he was compelled to do so, they had 
no effect upon him. 

‘Tt aint a bit of good speaking to me,’’ he said moodily ; 
‘*T don’t deserve to live. And I shouldn’t care to but for one 
thing.’’ 

That one thing was a fierce burning desire to bring Jeremiah 
Pamflett and his mother to justice. For, strange to say, 
all the vigilance of the police had proved fruitless: the 
wretches were still at liberty, and not the slightest clue to 
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their hiding-place had been discovered. A month had passed 
since Phoebe’s release, and they had successfully evaded 


pursuit. It was believed by some that they had escaped from 
the country; but Tom Barley held a different opinion. He 
was still in the force—a capable, faithful, public servant, 
zealous and judicious in the performance of his duties, and 
regarded with esteem by his superiors ; but a blight had fallen 
upon his life—a blight which he felt would not be removed 
until, through him, and through him alone, justice was 
satisfied. This idea grew into a kind.of disease in him. It 
seemed as if he could exist without sleep. When not on duty 
he was indefatigable in hunting up clues, in making secret 
inquiries, in keeping watch in out-of-the-way places for the 
monsters of iniquity at whose door a double murder lay. 
He took no person into his confidence; he would accept 
no assistance; and he devoted every spare minute to the 
design upon which he had set his heart. His friends did 
not relinquish their efforts to woo him to a more peaceful and 
better frame of mind. Accompanied by Fred Cornwall, 
Phoebe went to him, and begged him not to torment himself 
with self-reproach. He listened to her in silence, with head 
bent down. 

‘““Will you not speak to me, Tom?” she asked im- 
ploringly. 

‘*What can I say?’’ was his humble response. 
can I hope that you will ever forgive me?’’ 

‘* But there is nothing to forgive, Tom,”’ she said sweetly, 
holding out her hand. 

‘Tt is like you to say so,’’ he replied, ‘‘ and it makes it all 
the worse for me.’’ 

‘‘T never knew you to be unkind to me before, Tom,”’ 
she said. 

He turned away from her, and would not accept her hand. 
Fred Cornwall followed him, and said— 

‘*You should not make her suffer, Tom ; you are inflicting 
great pain upon the sweetest lady in the world.’’ 

‘‘She is that, Sir,’’? said Tom, ‘“‘and more. If I could die 
at her feet to save her a minute’s pain I’d be glad to do it. 


“ How 


“No,” said Tom, through his clenched teeth, “not till I’m dead! 
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And then I won't!" 


Look here, Sir: when I bring two devils to justice I’ll ask 
her to forgive me; but not till then.’’ 

’Melia-Jane tried her arts upon him, and even waylaid him 
one night in a quiet corner, with a pack of cards in her hands, 
with which she begged to be allowed to tell his fortune; 
but he was adamant. Nevertheless, his friends would not 
desert him. 

‘*He is too good a fellow to be lost sight of,’’ said Fred 
Cornwall ; ‘‘ we ’ll win him back to us yet.”’ 

There was a bright future before Fred and his dear girl. 
Miser Farebrother had died without a will, and Phebe came 
into possession of the property he left behind him. Investiga- 
tion proved that it had been tampered with by Jeremiah 
Pamflett, but a competence was saved from the wreck. The 
greatest happiness Phoebe derived from this was that it enabled 
her to assist Aunt and Uncle Leth out of their difficulties, 
Happy were the evenings spent in the old home in Camden 
Town. Affairs were prospering with Fred Cornwall in the 
exercise of his profession. Events had brought his name into 
prominence, and briefs were flowing in. In a great measure 
he had Dick Garden to thank for this better turn in his 
fortunes. This astute young fellow would not take all the 
credit to himself of setting justice right; he made it public 
that it was due equally to his friend Fred, and both of them 
were on the high road to fame. Fred seldom made his 
appearance in Aunt Leth’s house without Dick, who seemed to 
find therein some great attraction. The strange and solemn 
experiences of the last few weeks had made Fanny Lethbridge 
quieter and less lively than of old: but occasionally flashes 
of her pleasant, saucy humour peeped out, to the delight of 
all, and especially to the delight of Dick Garden, who generally 
contrived to obtain a seat next to her. It was too soon for 
teasing to commence, else Bob, who was suspected of having a 
second or third love affair on hand, might have ventured 
retaliation upon his sister, and, judging from what was 
stirring in Fanny’s heart, he would assuredly have had the 
best of it. For the present, however, she was spared; the 
spirit of tender, grateful love which reigned in the happy 
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home was too profound even for innocent jest. Doubtless, 
however, the time would come when the merry equilibrium 
would be restored. . 

‘** Fred,”’’ said Dick Garden, as they were 
one night from the Lethbridges’, ‘‘ when are 
Farebrother going to get married ?”’ 

** Not settled yet,’’ replied Fred; ‘nothing said about it. 
We must let some nine or ten months pass, I suppose.”’ 

** About this time next year, perhaps ?’’ 

** Yes; ora little earlier if I can bring it about. 
f anything particular, Dick?” 

** Yes, old fellow.”’ 

** In connection with our wedding? ”’ 

** Well—partly.”’ 

** With weddings generally, then ? ”’ 

**Not generally, Fred; specifically. 
doesn’t know anything yet.”’ 

“OF course not,”’ said Fred, smiling. 
hame ¢ 

“ee aye 

“* Fanny ?’’ 

** Yes, Fanny,’ 
little pause. ‘‘ Fred, you have known them a long time ? 

‘*T have.”’ 

“* Good people ! 

‘“*The best, the sweetest, the most faithful and devoted. 
Would to heaven the world was filled with such !”’ 

“IT am with you there. But what I want to ask you is 
about Miss Lethbridge.’ 

‘*Fanny. Yes.’ 

**T don’t wish you to betray family secrets, old fellow ; but 
she is such a lovely girl *——* 

** She is.”’ 

** With so beautiful a nature, that she could not fail to 
have attracted—you know what I mean, Fred; I am putting 
it rather lamely.”’ 

** An attachment ? ”’ 

“Yes; but yow put it somewhat coarsely.”’ 

**Didn’t mean to, Dick. Quite right that you should be 
sensitive. Attracted :—rather! A dozen at least have sighed 
for her, and sighed in vain.”’ 

“Why?” 

** Not the right ones, Dick. 


walking home 
you and Miss 





Thinking 


Of course a fellow 


**Shall I guess a 


* said Dick Garden, and then there was a 


” 


If there is one quality above 


another which distinguishes Fanny it is genuineness. A more 
genuine girl doesn’t breathe. Dick, to be admitted upon 


terms of intimacy with that family is a privilege 

**T esteem it such. Not the right ones, Fred ? 
that must be the reason.’’ 

*‘TItis. Where she gives her hand she will give her heart. 
They go together—both, or none.” 

‘**Do you think—that is, have you any sort of idea—that 
she has met the right one at last ?”’ 

‘Seriously, Dick? In perfect faith and honour?’ 

‘Seriously, Fred. In perfect faith and honour.” 

‘* Dick, old boy,”’ said Fred, earnestly, ‘‘ I hare a sort of 
idea that she has.”’ 

‘You are a shrewd fellow, Fred—you have a trick of 
observation. You know what I mean?’’ 

‘* IT do, Dick.” 

‘Well, then, God bless us all!’? Then Dick Garden 
fastened the top button of his overcoat, and said, ‘‘ What a 
beautiful night ! °° 

_ It was by no means a beautiful night. The month was 
November; a fog was gathering; a light mist was dissolving, 
wud falling cold and chill; but Dick Garden was glowing from 
within. As he was buttoning his coat, a man brushed past 
them, and Fred caught a glimpse of his face. 

**A moment, Dick,’ he said hurriedly, ‘‘ that is Tom 
Barley. I must have a word with him.” } 

He hastened after Tom, and accosted him. 

“It is you, Tom! Have you any news?’ 

‘Non that is, none that I can speak of. Don’t stop 
me, please ; I haven’t a minute to spare.’? These words came 
straggling from Tom's lips, and in his anxiety he seemed to be 
hardly aware of what he was saying. 

‘*AmTI mistaken in the idea that you have heard some- 
asked Fred. 

‘No, Sir, you are not mistaken. 
‘As you have been before, ‘l'om ? 
, i That *s true, Sir,’’ said Tom, with a sigh; ‘‘ as I have been 
veTOre. 

‘Can I assist you?” 

** No, Sir, nor anyone. 
He wrenched himself free. 

Only another word, 


Of course, 


‘ 


», Sir 


thing?”’ 
I am on their track.’’ 


. 


What I do I'll do single-handed.”’ 
** Good-night, Sir.’’ 


Tom. Ilave you any message for 





Miss Pho-be? She told me, if I met you, to give you her 
love.” ; : 

** Did she, Sir? She is an : f coodness. Any message, 
Sir’ Yes, this—if I don’t : to accouiplish what I’ve set 
my life upon, if I don’t live to ask her forgiveness myself, to 


think of me kindly sometimes as 
died for her.”’ 

He darted away, and was lost in the mist. 
thoughtfully after him, and then rejoined Garden. 

“There goes an honest, suffering man,’ he said: 
‘thorough to the backbone. He has inflicted a martyrdom 
upon himself, and is following a will-o’-the-wisp.”’ 

But the events of the next few hours were destined to piove 
that Fred Cornwall was in error. 

CHAPTER LVI. 

A LIFE-AND-DEATH STRUGGLE. 
It was an hour past midnight, and the fog had deepened so 
that a man could scarcely see a yard before him. On the 
North Finchley-road it lay particularly thick, and the sky and 
surrounding space seemed to be blotted out—as they certainly 
were from two wayfarers who plodded their way slowly onward 
through the darkness. They were a man and a woman, who, 
although they were wrapped in gloom, cast apprehensive 
glances on all sides, and frequently stopped to listen for sounds 
of footsteps. 

‘* Jeremiah, my love,” said the woman, shivering, “ why 
did you insist upon our leaving our nice warm quarters on such 
anight’ It will be the death of me.”’ 

** I'll be the death of you,” growled the man, ‘if you call 
me by my name. Mind that, you old fool!’ z 

** Don’t speak to me so hard !’’ implored the woman ; “ no 
one can hearus. The night aint fit for a dog to be out in it.”’ 

**That’s the reason we ’re out in it,’’ said Jeremiah, with 
acurse. ‘‘ Hold your row, if you don’t want me to do you a 
mischief !”” 

**Oh!”? murmured Mrs. Pamflett —‘‘ that you should say 
such things to me after all I’ve done for you!” : 

** After all you’ve done for me! Yes, you dure done for 
me! If it hadn’t been for you dragging at my heels I should 
have been out of this infernal scrape weeks aco. You’re a 
hice mother, you are! What’s the use of such as you, I’d 


” 


a Iman who would gladly have 


Fred gazed 


like to know ? 
They were so well disguised that it would have been difficult 


even for those best acquainted with them to identify them: 
hence Jeremiah’s caution to his mother as to being careful 
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with her speech was not unnecessary. Nevertheless, he 
presently spoke again, either because he deemed that the dark- 
ness by which they were surrounded afforded them sufficient 
security or because he dreaded the terrors of silence. 

“Why did I insist upon our leaving our nice warm 
quarters? You want me to tell you that, do you?”’ 

**Yes,’’ she whined. ‘* We were safe there—we were safe 
there !’’ 

‘* We were not! Had we remained we should have been 
nabbed by this time, and then what chance would have been 
left for us? The landlord warned me: he told me we were 
being hunted down, and that there was danger in our keeping 
in our hiding-place another night.”’ 

‘** Who has hunted us down ?—who, my love ¥”’ 

“*Yah ! keep your love to yourself; [’m sickof it. Who? 
Ah, I should like to know, and have him here! There’d be 
no more hunting down for him, I promise ! ’’ 

‘* The landlord was frightened ; he wanted to get rid of us.” 

‘*Krightened? Perhaps he was; but he would not have 
been in a hurry to get rid of such good customers without good 
cause. He’s had a matter of a hundred pounds already out 
of me, and he knew I had enough left to go on with a pretty 
long time yet. But I kept the diamond bracelet from him, 
with all his cunning. He wormed and wormed, but he never 
got out of me that I had it safe about me. I was his match 


there. Let’s have a look at it, mother. It does one’s heart 
good. It’s the only thing that keeps me up.”’ 


He crouched down by the side of a hedge, and drew forth 
a dark-lantern, which he lighted. Then he ‘ose, and looked 
about him, projecting the light into dark spaces around to 
make sure that no person was near. He saw nothing, heard 
nothing. Down he crouched again, and from an inner pocket 
pulled out a jewel-case, which he opened. 

‘* Look at them, mother—how they glitter and shine! Ah, 

you beauties, there’s nothing false about you! If we were 
safe in a foreign country, or in America—I prefer America, 
mother: looking for us there would be like looking for a 
needle in a bottle of hay—if we were safe there, with this in 
our pocket, we could live a long life of pleasure and comfort. 
I should know how to dispose of the stones one by one, 
secretly, secretly. It’s the land for diamonds. Then I could 
have rvy fling.” 
Ne ther of the pair saw, or bad any suspicion, of the 
shadoy that was creeping through thicker shadows than itself, 
closer, closer, closer. Neither of them saw, or had any sus- 
picion >f, the hand of doom coming nearer, nearer, nearer, to 
strike ; error to their guilty souls. 

** E ore, take a pull at this, mother,”’ said Jeremiah, hand- 
ing her a bottle. 

‘* Tt warms me, it warms me!*’ murmured Mrs. Pamflett. 

‘*Don’t empty the bottle,’’ cried Jeremiah, snatching it 
from her. ‘* You’re as selfishf as a cat.”’ 

‘* What did the landlord tell you, Jeremiah, about our being 
hunted down ?”’ 

‘* There ’s been a man making inquiries about the lodgers, 
and offering money to find out things. He didn’t know who 
he was, but it looked suspicious, and we were safer out of the 
house than init. Take another look at the beauties, mother, 
before I put them away.” 

Closer, closer, closer crept the shadow. Closer, closer, closer 
came the hand of doom. 

** Do you think we shall get safe away *’’ whispered Mrs. 
Pamflett, as Jeremiah crouched, gloating over the diamonds. 

** Do I think of it?—I’m sure of it! The police have been 
too long off the scent for them to get on to it again. All we’ve 
got to do is to be cunning ; cunning”’ 

** Jeremiah !*’ screamed Mrs. Pamflett. 

The shadow loomed over them, fell upon them, and seized 
them and the diamond bracelet. In a moment Jeremiah had 
wrested it back again, and three human beings were cngaged 
in a deadly struggle. 

**T arrest you,’’ cried Tom Barley, ‘‘ for the murder of 
Miser Farebrother and Maria Bailey !”’ 

The contest was unequal. Strong as Tom Barley was, 
Jeremiah and his mother had the strength of desperation, and 
they succeeded in flinging him off. But he fell on them again, 
and his cries for help rang loud through the night. 

**Tt’s you, Tom Barley, is it?’’ muttered Jeremiah, as the 
struggle was proceeding. ‘‘It’s you that’s been hunting us 
down, is it ?”’ 

‘** Yes, it’s me,’’ said Tom Barley, getting his mouth free ; 
Mrs. Pamflett was endeavouring to stifle his cries with 
her hand; ‘‘and as God is your Judge you’re as good us 
dead !”’ 

** Hold on to him, mother, a moment,”’ said Jeremiah ; *‘ fix 
your teeth in him. Say your prayers, Tom Barley: it’s you 
that ’s as good as dead !”’ 

**Ah!”’ screamed Tom, and he dropped. 

Jeremiah had succeeded mm plucking a knife from his pocket 
and, opening it, had plunged it into'Tom. He had aimed at 
the honest fellow’s heart, but he had missed, and the knife had 
gone through the upper part of the right arm, cutting it 
cruelly to the bone. It was this that had caused Tom to let 
go his hold upon them. ‘They took advantage of the release, 
and fled through the darkness. But in a moment Tom was on 
lis feet again, and pursuing them, the blood flowing fast from 
the wound. He did not feel the pain of it; all that he 
bemoaned was that his arm was useless and that his voice was 
growing weak. Before fifty yards were traversed he had seized 
them again. 

“*Curse it!’’ cried Jeremiah, ‘‘I have lost my knife.” 

‘“*That’s my luck,’’ muttered Tom, clinging to them. 
** Help! help!” 

They beat him frightfully about the head, and he flung it 
feebly this way and that in the endeavour to escape the cruel 
blows ; but he did not loose his hold of them again. In the 
blind and dreadful struggle they stumbled wildly about, and 
suddenly they fell crashing down over an embankment. And 
still Tom Barley, feeling now that life was ebbing from him, 
held desperately on to them, and still his cries floated on the 
air. To the frightful sounds of this contest another was added 
the moment they reached the bottom of the embankment. 
They had fallen upon a railway track, and a train was 
approaching. Two huge fierce eyes glared luridly in the fog. 
Tom’s voice grew fainter and fainter, but he never relaxed his 
hold of the murderers. 

** Help! help! 
help! help!” 

The clatter of the approaching train almost, but not quite 
drowned his appeals. ‘They fell vaguely upon the ears of the 
engine-driver, and he instantly slackened steam. But the 
huge lurid eyes were now very close upon the struggling 
forms. 

‘*Damn you!’’ screamed Jeremiah, ‘‘ will you let go?’ 

‘**No,”’ said Tom, through his clenched teeth, ‘‘ not till I’m 
dead! And then I won’t!”’ 

“Then there’s an end of you!’’ cried Jeremiah, and by a 
determined and powerful effort he succeeded in throwing the 
lower portion of Tom’s body across the rails. Fortunately 
Tom’s head was off the line, and his left arm was wound 
tightly round Jeremiah’s neck. The train passed over T'om’s 
foot, and cut it clean away, but Tom, although he had swooned, 





help! I have caught the murderers! Help! 
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held on like grim death, and did not even fee] Jeremiah’s teeth 
fixed in hisarm. In this position they were found a moment 
or two afterwards, when the train was stopped, and it was with 
great difficulty that the engine-driver and passengers could 
part him who lived from him who looked like dead. 

* * * * * 

The news ran through the length and breadth of the king- 
dom the next morning, and telegraph-wires flashed it all over 
the world. ‘Tom Barley did not wake to find himself famous, 
for the reason that for several weeks he was in delirium, and 
very, very near to death. But none the less was he made 
famous and dubbed a hero of heroes for the wondrous battle 
he had fought. Newspapers and magazines sang his praises, 
and poets deified him. The days of Homer died not in Homer's 
verse. We have as glorious heroes to-day as have been handed 
down, immortalised, from those bygone times. We have hearts 
as valiant, and souls as noble, and love as sweet and pure, in 
this age which is dubbed commercial and prosaic ; and though 
Tom Barley has a wooden leg, he is worthy to shake hands 
with Achilles. No such desire possesses him, or possessed him 
when he saw Pheebe sitting by his bedside in the hospital. 

‘* You are getting strong again, ‘lom?”’ 

** Yes, Miss Phoebe ; thank God! Is everybody well ? 

‘* Everybody, Tom.”’ 

‘Your aunt and uncle, and Miss Fannyand Master Robert *”’ 

‘*They are all well, Tom. They send their love, and will 
come and see you when they are allowed.”’ 

‘* They are very good. And Mr. Cornwall, Miss 
he is well, I hope?”’ 

**Quite well, Tom. 

‘*T am glad to hear it, Miss Phoebe. 
making a mistake.”’ 

‘*TIn what, Tom ? 

**In calling you Miss Pheebe. 

‘*No, Tom.”’ She held up her left hand. 

‘*Tf I dared to ask a favour ?”’ 

‘*You may dare to ask anything, Tom.’ 

‘* That I may be allowed to come to the wedding ?”’ 

‘*Indeed, Tom, I think that is what we are waiting for 
We could not be happy without you.”’ 

‘*T can’t thank you now, Miss Phobe,’’ 
gathering in his eyes. ‘‘ I will when I’m stronger. 
another thing.”’ 

“Yes, Tom?”’ 

‘Say that you forgive me!”’ 

“Ah! Tom!”’ 

‘* Tt will make me happy, Miss Phoebe.”’ 

‘*Only because you have that foolish idea in your head 
Tom, I forgive you.”’ 

She stooped and kissed him, as she had kissed him on the 
morning he brought her from Parksides and gave her into the 
care of her good Aunt Leth. 

‘*T am truly grateful,’’ murmured Tom, in a choking voice, 
as he turned his face to the wall. 


Phoebe 
He .s below, waiting for me.’’ 


But perhaps | am 


” 


” 


, 


said Tom, tear: 
There is 


CHAPTER LVII. 
OFF FOR THE HONEYMOON. 


** Welcome the coming, speed the parting, guest.”’ 
shall our last chapter’be short. 

In the autumn of the following year a quiet wedding-party 
assembled after church in Aunt Leth’s house. To be exact. 
it was a double wedding-party—Phabe and Fred, Fanny and 
Dick. It was a gathering of friends, some of whom hav: 
played their parts in this story, and whom, I hope, we have 
grown to love. The Lethbridge family, of course—I cannot 
stop to relate the wonderful daydream Uncle Leth had on that 
morning—and Mr. and Mrs. Linton and Kiss, and’ Melia-Jane 
and ‘'om Barley; those were the principal ones. There wer 
also connections of Fred Cornwall and Dick Garden, all 
amiable, pleasant persons, if one could judge from their faces. 
Tom Barley had just whispered something to ’Melia-Jane, 
and her answer was— 

‘* Lor’, Tom; I’m ashamed to think of it !”’ 

‘*Then you won’t?’’ whispered Tom. 

‘* Yes, I will,’’ replied’ Melia-Jane, very quickly. ‘‘ It was 
the way the fortune came out last night. But to think of it, 
Tom! to think of it!”’ 

And to the surprise of all, not one of whom had heard a 
word of what had passed, ’Melia-Jane threw her apron over 
her head, where it hung down like a bridal veil. She had put 
on the apron when she came from the church into the house, 
to wait upon the company. It was a smarter apron than 
usual, and she was proud of it; and, as you see, she put if to 
good use —to hide her blushes. 

The two young couples will set up housekeeping on the day 
they return from their honeymoon tour. ‘Ihe houses are taken, 
and Aunt Leth will be very busy while they are away setting 
everything in order for her dear ones. ‘Tom Barley will live 
with Phoebe and Fred as gardener-—that is, unless he and 
’Melia-Jane decide to set up a separate establishment of their 
own. ‘Tom isin a position to do this. He has received the 
five hundred pounds offered as a reward for the recovery of the 
diamond bracelet, and at least another five hundred subscribed 
by an admiring public for his gallant conduct. 

‘‘How do you do, Mrs. Cornwall?’’ whispers Fanny to 
Phebe. 

‘‘How do you do, Mrs. Garden?’ 
Fanny. 

Then they step aside and kiss and embrace, with faccs 
like an April day—one of the brightest and most beautiful 
of April days. 

Their last kisses, their last embraces, are for Aunt Leth. 
She stands at the door gazing after the carriages with sweet 
and wistful eyes. And so the young people commence their 
happy wedded life. 


Therefore 


, 


whispers Phoebe to 


THE END. 
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SOME WORDS ON ENGLISH PROSE. 
The English language, as it is understood by a modern English- 
man, may be said to have existed for three centuries. The 
nation still speaks the tongue that Shakspeare spoke, and the 
authorised version of the Binvle is still the most perfect 
example we possess of the capabilities of the language as a 
literary organ. Every variety of composition is to be found in 
that volume, from the perfect simplicity of historical narrative 
to the musical and harmonious expression of the loftiest and 
most poetical aspirations. No man, it has been said, can write 
bad English whose eye and ear are familiar with the greatest 
prose work in our literature. It is indeed a well of English 
undefiled, and instead of giving his days and nights to 
Addison, as Dr. Johnson suggested, a young author who wants 
to know the force of the instrument he wields might do well 
to give his nights to the Bible and his days to Shakspeare. 

Perhaps what strikes us most in the literature of the latter 
half of the sixteenth century, and the whole of the séventeenth, 
is its variety and its richness. It was the age of great poets, 
who used the language at their will, as great poets may. In 
prose the splendour of composition is more conspicuous than 
its freedom. Hooker is majestic, but he is not simple ; Milton, 
in his prose writings, rises to the loftiest heights, and sinks 
also to depths which threaten even /ix reputation and would 
destroy that of a smaller man. Jeremy Taylor, his con- 
temporary, the most eloquent of English writers, and also one 
of the most thoughtful, is apt occasionally to lavish his jewels 
of fancy with the extravagance of an Indian Prince, who dis- 
plays his fortune on his person. 

Moreover, these writers, and several almost equally famous 
contemporaries, are fettered by the Latin models which, in 
that early stage of our literature, it was natural they should 
follow. Men who, like Bacon and Milton, wrote as easily in 
Latin as in their own tongue, could not readily avoid con- 
structing their sentences to some extent on a Latin model. 
Yet, as Mark Pattison has said, “he condensed force of Bacon's 
aphoristic wisdom has no parallel in English, and * there is no 
other prosaist who possesses anything like Milton's command 
over the resources of our language.” 

Sut what I want to point out as remarkable is that the 
Jacobean translators of the Bible, while breathing the same 
classical atmosphere as Bacon, Milton, and Sir Thoms 
Browne, show no indications of having been affected by it in 
their purely idiomatic version of the Seriptures. Here were a 
number of men employed in translating a series of books from 
the Hebrew and Greek. and yet throughout we find the same 
harmony, the same subtle and sensitive ear to the music of 
language. 

Dryden, who died in the first year of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, deserves especial notice for his prose style, which is 
remarkable for the modernness of its structure. He was the 
first, as Mr. Saintsbury has pointed out, to write in a style 
suited for everyday use, * for the essayist and the pamphleteer, 
the preacher and the lay orator, the historian and the critic.” 
This is true ; and his successor and kinsman, Jonathan Swift, 
whose mind was essentially unpoetic—though, oddly enough, 
he figures among the poets—used prose with a force and 
directness previously unknown in political controversy. His 
style suited the age and the man: the meaning of every 
sentence is clear, though his irony—like that of Defoe, another 
writer of homely, everyday English—was above the com- 
prehension of his readers. As a specimen of racy English, 
Swift's delightful “Journal to Stella” is a model of prose 
composition. 

In brief notes such as these, it is possible to touch only on 
a few points of a great subject ; but it would be interesting to 
discover, if that be possible, whether, in the hundred and forty 
years that have gone by since the death of Swift, our prose 
style has, upon the whole, advanced or degenerated. In poetry, 
as every reader knows, there was at the beginning of this 
century a creative period so new and strange that, putting 
Shakspeare asida, it deserves to rank with the great age of 
Elizabeth. How, at this wonderful revival, did it fare with 
prose /—and how has it fared since? 

I do not think that in mere style, apart from matter, 
the advance has been striking. Look at the historians. 
Gibbon’s is a fine style with great faults; but, surely, what- 
ever may be the merits of Macaulay, his faults in this 
direction are more conspicuous; and I suppose that, however 
slightly we may estimate Hume’s historical judgment, it will be 
generally admitted that as a master of style he is immeasurably 
superior to Alison or to Grote. One of the most conspicuous 
historical writers of the last half-century is ‘Thomas Carlyle, 
who, as it has been truly said, wants the artistic sense of 
form}and rhythm. I think he has a still more conspicuous 
and unpardonable fault—namely, affectation. In his early 
days Carlyle wrote good English; the jargon he adopted in 
after years was, therefore, not natural to him. It was a sham 
which in another writer he would have denounced ruthlessly. 
Mr. Hetton, in his admirable essay on Carlyle, considers that 
he would not have been able to express his convictions in pure 
English—a statement I do not understand. Were the con- 
victions of this erratic thinker and author so extraordinary 
that the tongue which has sufficed for all our greatest orators 
and writers must needs in his case be exchanged for Carlylese? 
Depend upon it, the style will prove a drag upon Carlyle’s 
fame. Indeed, all literary history teaches us that the affect- 
ation, which allures contemporaries by its novelty, has no 
attraction for later generations. Look at the essayists. 
Charles Lamb indeed stands alone, incomparable, inimitable. 
But, apart from “Elia,” what nineteenth-century essayist is 
there who for charm of language can compete with Addison 
and Goldsmith, or even with the finest workmanship of John- 
son? Look at the novelists. Well, in this department, I 
ec mfess, I find the ground less firm; yet, with the exception of 
'hackeray, an ardent student of Fielding, what rival has the 
author of “Tom Jones”? Dickens, the greatest of modern 
humourists, is great in spite of his style. Bulwer Lytton is 
affected and too fond of fine writing. Charles R..e is grotesque. 
George Eliot's learning too often makes her style pedantic, 
especially in “ Daniel Deronda.” Of the finest novelist these 
islands have produced I have not spoken. Scott’s greatness 
lies in his creative power, in his humour, in his pathos, in his 
keen sense of natural beauty, in his wealth of poetical colour- 
ing. His style adapts itself to his subjects, and, so far, is a 
good style ; but Sir Walter’s greatest admirers will allow that 
he wrote too hastily, and that his composition is sometimes 
slovenly. 

Much might be said, if there were space to say it, of the 
injury done to the language in these days by careless, although 
capable, writers ; and especially of the odious habit of intro- 
ducing French phrases at every opportunity. Why on earth 
should a procession be a cortége, a wedding-breakfast a 
déjetiner, and the bride's clothes described as lingerie 2? Why, 
instead of wreck, do the newspapers use the word débris ? and 
why must a morning performance in theatre or concert-room 
be a matinée 2? As for the slang terms used by young ladies 
who are supposed to have learned English at school, the less 
said, perhaps, the better. They do but imitate the fashion and 
the folly which Lord Chesterfield admirably satirised in the 
last century. J.D. 
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OBITUARY. 
THE EARL OF CAVAN., 
The Right Hon. Frederick John William Lambart, eighth 
Earl of Cavan, Viscount 
Kilcoursie and Lord 
Lambart, in the Peer- 
age of Ireland, died on 
Dec. 16, at the Lodge, 
Weston-super-Mare. He 
yas born Dec. 30, 1815, 
the elder son of George 
Frederick Augustus, 
Viscount Kilcoursie,and 
succeeded to the family 
honours at the death 
of his grandfather, 
Richard, seventh Earl 
of Cavan, Nov. 21, 1837. He was educated at Eton, held at one 
time a commission in the 7th Dragoon Guards, and was, from 

1362 to 1863 Lieutenant-Colonel, Somerset Militia, Of the 

county of Somerset he was a J.P. and D.L. His Lordship 

married, Jaly 24, 1838 Caroline, Augusta, third daughter of 

Edward John, first Lord Hatherton, and leaves issue. The 

eldest son and heir, Frederick Edward Gould, Viscount Kil- 

coursie, M.P. for South Somerset, born Oct. 21, 1839, now ninth 

Earl of Cavan, was formerly a Lieutenant in the Royal Navy, 

and served throughout the siege of Sebastopol, and at the 

bombardment of Canton. He married, 1863, Mary Sneade, 
only child of the Rev. John Olive, M.A., and has three sons 
and two daughters. 

SIR GEORGE R. GORE, BART. 

Sir St. George Ralph Gore, ninth Baronet of Manor Gore, in 
the county of Donegal, died, at Dunrobin, Bris- 
bane, Queensland, on Oct. 17. He was born 
Sept. 21, 1841, the eldest son of the late Mr. 
St. George Richard Gore, of Lyndhurst, Queens- 
land, and succeeded to the title Dec. 31, 1878, at 
the decease of his cousin, Sir St. George Gore, 
eighth Baronet. He married, April 6, 1876, 
Eugenia Marion, daughter of the Hon. Eyles 
Irwin Caulfeild Browne, M.L.C., Queensland, 
and leaves issue. The eldest son and heir, now 
tenth Baronet, is Sir Ralph St. George Claude 
Gore, born May 12, 1877. The Gores of Manor 
Gore, which the deceased Baronet represented, 

was the senior line of the noble Houses of Arran and Harlech. 


SIR F. W. GRANT, BART. 
Sir Francis William Grant, eighth Baronet, of Monymusk, in 
Pratt: the county of Aber- 
ai “Bx deen, J.P., died on 
: Dec. 13. He was 
born Feb. 10, 1828, 
the second son of the 
late Mr. Robert Grant, 
of Tillyfour, Convener 
of Aberdeenshire, by 
Charlotte, his wife, 
youngest daughter of 
Sir William Walter 
Yea, Bart.,of Pyrland, 
and succeeded to the 
title at the decease of his brother, Sir Archibald, in 1884. He 
was educated at Eton, and was formerly Captain in the 16th 
Lancers. He married, last year, Laura, fourth daughter .of 
Mr. John Fraser, of Bunchrew, in the county of Inverness. 
The Baronetcy of Monymusk was conferred, in 1705, on 
Francis Grant. a distinguished lawyer, one of the Senators of 
the College of Justice in Scotland, under the title of Lord Cullen. 
SIR GEORGE BURROWS, BART. 

Sir George Burrows, Bart., M.D., F.R.S., D.C.L., LL.D., Phy- 
sician-in-Ordinary to the Queen, died at 18, 
Cavendish-square, on Dec. 12. He was born 
Nov. 28, 1801, the eldest son, of the late George 
Mann Burrows, M.D., and received his education 
at Caius College, Cambridge, where he graduated 
Tenth Wrangler in 1825. For thirty years he 
held the offices of Physician and Lecturer at 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital, and on retiring, in 
1863, was appointed Consulting Physician. In 
1864, he became President of the General 
oe Medical Council of Education, and was for five 
years President of the College of Physicians’; 
he was likewise a Member of the Senate of the 
University of London. In 1874, “in consideratign of the 
eminent services he had rendered to his great profession,” a 
Baronetcy was conferred on him. Sir George married, Sept. 18, 
1834, Elinor, youngest daughter of the celebrated surgeon 
John Abernethy, F.R.S.,and leaves two sons and one daughter, 
the elder of the former, now Sir Frederic Abernethy Burrows, 
second Baronet, was born Dec. 30, 1846, and married, April 10, 
1883, his cousin, Constance Fanny, daughter of the Rev. 
Henry Nicholson Burrows, of Shirley House, Hants. A 

Portrait of Sir George Burrows was given last week. 
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We have also to record the deaths of — 

Sir Bryan Robinson, for many years Judge of the Suprewwe 
Court of Newfoundland, on Dec. 6, in his eightieth year. 

Mr. George Edward Frere, of Roydon Hall, Diss, Norfolk, 
on Dec. 3, in his eighty-first year. 

Major-General Robert Havard Price Dent, late Bengal Staff 
Corps, J.P., on Dec. 5, at the Manor House, Hallaton, Leicester- 
shire, in his sixty-first year. 

Mr. Head Pottinger Best, one of the oldest of the Berkshire 
Magistrates, and a Deputy Lieutenant for the county, on 
Dec. 14, aged seventy-nine years. 

Dr. Arthur Farre, on Dec. 17, at Westminster, in his 
seventy-seventh year. He was Professor of Obstetric Medicine, 
Physician Extraordinary to the Queen, Physician Accoucheur 
to the Princess of Wales, the Duchess of Edinburgh, and 
Princess Christian. 

Admiral F. Byng Montresor, aged seventy-seven years. 
The deceased officer, who was the last surviving son of the 
Inte General Sir F. G. Montresor, entered the Royal Navy in 
1821, became Captain in 1850, Rear- Admiral in 1866, Vice- 
Admiral in 1873, and Admiral in 1878, and he was placed on 
the retired list in 1880. 

Professor Balfour Stewart, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., aged fifty- 
nine. In 1859 he was appointed to the directorship of the 
Kew Observatory, and in 1867 to the secretaryship of the 
Meteorological Committee, which last appointment he resigned 
on his promotion to the Professor's chair of Natural Philosophy 
in Owen's College, Manchester, in the year 1870, a post which 
he held until his death. 

Lieutenant-Colonel W. A. Smail, of the Gordon High- 
landers, aged forty-seven. He entered the Army in 1863, and 
served in the Soudan Expedition of 1884 with the first bat- 
talion Gordon Highlanders, receiving a medal, with clasp, and 
the Khedive’s star. Lieutenant-Colonel Smail also served in 
the Nile Expedition of 1884-5, and with the river column, 
under Major-General Earle. 


UNEMPLOYMENT. 
Many matters of the day—I will go so far as to say all matters 
of real interest—are discussed, thoughtfully and with imagin- 
ation, if not in pedantic or exhaustive form, at the Fancy 
Club : an institution with which I cannot presume the cultured 
reader to be unacquainted. 

Naturally, then, the topic of the time has been brought 
forward more than once or twice—the state of the class now 
salled “The Unemployed,” and the remedies which have been 
proposed for their distresses. 

And, first, a member protested, energetically and at length, 
against the common assumption that the final doom of the 
unemployed—starvation—is, as a general rule, a just one ; that 
the considerable number of Britons who die of sheer hunger 
every year are (for the most part) those fitted to do least good 
or most harm to the community. “They are in great part,” 
he said, “hardworking women ; children who—with but a 
reasonable supply of bread and cheese—would grow up 
into workers of average capacity; and men whose some- 
what inferior powers are balanced by an honesty above the 
average. 

Another gave examples of famous men who had starved 
-As long ago as the days of Elizabeth, when England was surely 
not over-populated, a famous statesman, a public servant who 
had done much good work for his country, and one of the 
greatest poets of all time, died of sheer want of bread: this 
was Edmund Spenser. Such an example does infinite harm. 
in discouraging that work which adds to the wealth or welfare 
of the community, in favour of that which merely transfers 
someone else’s property to oneself. Indeed, it is notoriously 
not the worst class which starves—the criminals, the burglars, 
the thieves—any more than it is the best which is furthest 
from starvation, or makes most money. (And it will be allowed 
that it has in all probability never happened that the richest 
man in England has been also the one who has done most good 
to his country or to mankind.) 

These facts were admitted, but were not considered to 
make matters much clearer. The question of the day is hardly 
so much whether the unemployed deserve their Unemployment, 
as what is to be done to remove it, torelieve them, or to pro- 
tect the Employed from their (perhaps not unnatural) resent- 
ment at an unvarying prospect of starvation. 

It was objected that one could not resort to the alternative 
of constant and indiscriminate charity, as in Spain: where 
there is an enormous class of professional beggars. where 
everyone who begs is, as a matter of course, relieved, and where 
(as a Spaniard told us) such a thing as death from hunger is 
unknown. j 

“The beggars are bad,” said a member who is reported to 
sustain a whole army of indigent cousins ; “ but the absence of 
starvation, if a fact, is worth considering. Of course it is 
easier not to starve in a warm country than in a cold one; but, 
as things are, I believe Englishmen would starve in any 
climate.” 

Against this we protested ; but he stood to it. “Move the 
Great Britain of to-day to the geographical position of Spain, 
and starving London may be reduced, but will by no means 
be abolished. Look at New York!” 

“Beggars are bad,” said another ; “ but there is a set-off in 
Spain : they have nothing like our professional criminal class. 
Change our London ‘ roughs’ for the dazzaroni of Madrid, and 
we should save in money and gain in morals.” 

A Manchester man—an old Free-Trader, and a member of the 
Charity Organisation Society—said that this might be very true 
(though he evidently did not believe a word of it); but that 
it was not practical. Advanced England would never go back 
to the indiscriminate almsgiving of Catholic Spain. He said 
that there was only one remedy for “ Unemployment ”—if that 
was the word—and his remedy was emigration. 

He was contradicted, not in terms but in spirit, by one who 
said that emigration might possibly be the only remedy, but 
that it was an extremely bad one. “Emigration is the 
removal of producers and the retention of non-producers,” 
said he, concisely ; and then announced his own remedy— 
though he admitted that it was only partial. 

This was transportation ; but not the old transportation, 
with its forced labour and its practical slavery. Here is his 
plan, roughly sketched out in conversation :— 

There are vast tracts of country, belonging to the United 
Kingdom, which are still practically uninhabited ; take, merely 
as an example, Western Australia, with nearly a million of 
square miles, a healthy climate, and (in 1881) thirty thousand 
inhabitants, or less than one person to every thirty square 
miles ; indeed, in four-fifths of this vast country there are 
no inhabitants at all, as all the thirty thousand live in 
the remaining fifth. It should thus be long before there 
were residents to complain of the forcing upon them of 
convicts. 

But convicts would be the people transported. Let every 
crime—as theft, burglary, embezzlement—be punishable, not 
with imprisonment, at the cost of the nation, but with trans- 
portation, to its advantage. Let the minimum sentence be two 
years, during which the offender should be perfectly free to 
do anything except leave the colony, and should be provided 
with employment (if he needed it) upon works undertaken by 
the Government to exploit the advantages of the country. A 
reward for good conduct might be the free conveyance of his 
family to the colony after a year or so, and the grant of a 
number of acres of land. 

England would rapidly lose its dangerous classes, and the 
expense of keeping them (and of keeping them down) being 
saved, might surely go to find employment for the unemployed : 
who could be given, among other things, the labour which 
convicts now perform. There has been grumbling enough at 
the “ competition of criminal labour.” 

If it were objected that the transported criminals would 
be much better off—in a healthy climate, with work found 
for a couple of years, and plenty of elbow-room—than the 
honest poor in crowded London: there was the obvious 
answer that the money saved in prisons and police would 
surely give as many as wished to emigrate a free passage 
and a grant of land on the other side—not necessarily in the 
convict settlement. 

And, as at Botany Bay, the convict settlement would soon 
become a respectable settlement—much sooner than at Botany 
Bay, indeed, because it would consist of free men earning their 
own living ; and, in this great empty world, the transportation 
to any one place need not continue for any very long period of 
time. 

To save the degradation of prison life, to force lazy ruffians 
to honest work, to give a fair chance in a new world to many 
who have not had a fair chance in the old, to send away from 
our country only those strong arms which have dishonest 
hands at their ends, and to keep the separation from the old 
home and the old friends as a punishment for those who 
deserve punishing,—these are perhaps advantages which may 
secure a hearing for a new scheme, from those who think that 
some scheme is surely needed to prevent an uprising of “ the 
masses ” against “the classes” such as has not been seen in 
our generation—such, perhaps, as the world has not known 
since the wild days of 1789. E. R. 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
Mess's. Chappell and Co. have just issued their Christmas 
number of new and popular dance music—being the 13]st 
part of their shilling musical magazine. The contents are of 
a varied nature, comprising waltzes, polkas, and quadrilles, 
and including pieces bearing the well-known names of 
P. Buealossi, D. Godfrey, and others. One set of waltzes 
Night and Morn” (by the first-named composer), is ass¥- 
ciated with verses for vocal performance. A separate viciin 
part is provided for optional accompaniment to all the “ance 
pieces referred to. Other bright dance music is provited by 
Messrs. Chappell and Co., suitable for the festive perica of the 
year. The polkas entitled “ Knave of Clubs,” by P. }3ucalossi, 
and “ Punchinello,” by A. H. Menefy, are spirited pieces with 
the strongly-marked rhythm of the characteristi: dance indi- 
cated by the title. Two waltzes—* Merlino,” by D. Godfrey, jun., 
and * Pleasure,” by F. Laughlin—are flowing and melodious, and 
have the true swing of the waltz tempo. Recent additions to 
Messrs. Chappell and Co.'s vocal publications. include the 
following :—* Ever.” is a song by Sir Arthur Sullivan, 
charming in its melody, which is enhanced by an artistic 
accompaniment comprising some rich harmonic treatment. 
‘I said to my love,” by Alfred Cellier, has much genuine, 
unaffected sentiment expressed in a smooth melody of 
especially vocal character. It is suitable for almost any 
range of voice; but would perhaps be particularly effective 
when rendered by a sympathetic mezzo-soprano or contralto. 
Shall we forget?” and “ Adieu, my dear,” are songs by 
F. P. Tosti. both in the sentimental style, the melodies of each. 
simple as they are, being devoid of commonplace and well 
vocal effect and available for a moderate 
compass of voice. Mr. I. De Lara’s song, * Sweet Time of 
May.” is bright in its melody, with perhaps a little excess of 
reit notes. “Old Wearyfoot,” song by L. Kellie, has a 
certain rus‘ic and demonstrative character, in accordance with 
the homely natnre of the text. * Earth and Heaven” is the 
title of a setting, by. H. W. Little, of some very expressive 
lines Mr. E. Oxenford. The serious, even solemn, 
naturé of the text is weli reflected in the music, which 
is of an impressive, hymn - like character, the prevailing 
minor key being well relieved by a transition to the major, 
anil a somewhat triumphal close in that mood. An obbligato 
organ or harmonium part, in reinforcement of the pianoforte 
accompaniment, enhances the general effect. Messrs. Chappell 
nd Co. also publish a fantasia for the pianoforte by Mr. W. 
he, based on prominent themes from Mr. Cellier’s successful 
ly-opera “ Dorothy.” The subjects chosen are very 
treated, with some elaborate ornamentation and 
f none of which are of more than moderate 
It makes a very good show-piece, in which a 

bly good pianist may appear to advantage. 


suited for 


rated 


Messrs. Boosey and Co.’s recent issues of vocal music include 
Mackenzie's characteristic song, an “Ould Irish Wheel,” 
which has lately been sung with signal success by Mr. Santley. 
Irom the same source we have “Is it for Me?” a pleasing 
song, by Joseph Barnby, in which there is much refined senti- 
nent expressed in a flowing melody alternating between the 
nor and major keys, and supported by a well-written accom- 
“When the Boys Come Home” is from the same 
It is a song (by Frances Allitsen) with a bold 
spirited melody of a striking martial character. 

[he Cavendish Music-Books,” published by Messrs. Boosey 
and Co., are among the many marvels of cheapness of the 
resent day, the sterling value of the contents being in 
ratio to the smallness of the cost. Classical and 
opular music, vocal and instrumental, is comprised in the 
ies, which now extends to over a hundred numbers. Among 
‘ent issues is a set of “oratorio gems”; sixteen sacred songs, 
ely from Handel’s works; a selection of “songs of the 

“ by celebrated composers of the present time : a “juvenile 
album,” containing popular ballads and original pieces 
anged as easy pianoforte duets by W. Smallwood ; and the 
‘ipal airs from Wallace’s most popular opera, “ Maritana,” 
inged for the pianoforte solo. “Another, and still cheaper. 

ies is that of “The Diamond Music-Books,” one of the 
issues of which contains the principal songs and other 

from the opera just named, for voice with 
inoforte accompaniment. A previous number of the 

1e work comprises fifty Christmas carols, ancient and 

r Messrs. Boosey and Co. have also recently published 
me pleasing vocal pieces. ‘* Drifting Down the River,” a 
song by J. L. Molloy, has a flowing and graceful melody. which 
supported by a well-written pianoforte accompaniment, with 
ried harmonic treatment. “Glide to Thy Rest” is a duet 
soprano and baritone, the words and the musie both by 
iton Aidé. The verses are replete with unaffected senti- 

t. which is sympathetically expressed in the music. the 

» voices being effectively used in association and alternation. 
Happy-go-Lucky ” is a song by Louis Diehl, in which some 
aint lines are associated with a lively and piquant vocal 
with alternate use of the major and minor key. 

Boosey and Co. have also brought out a new and revised 

ition of Handel's * Messiah,” in vocal score, with pianoforte 
orgap accompaniment, arranged by the late Dr. John 
The volume is neatly engraved and printed on 

1 paper, in quarto size, at the price of eighteenpence. 
‘om the same firm we have some pianoforte pieces by the 


ylishers. 


inverse 
ver 


pieces 


hythm is well sustained. * Les Larmes” is in the sentimental 
.in the manner of a notturno, a suave melody, being 








AN EX-CONSUL'S STORY. 


(From the Brooklyn Eagle.) 
States Consul at 


story: 


home from England, some three years ago, in one 


oyage 


ng, after a few days out of port, a young man hobbling about 


ming to move with extreme difficulty and no little pain. 
¢ 


some countenance, but his limbs were somewhat emaciat«d. and his 


ing. As he 


him as he leaned against the 


use me, Inv young friend,’ I , touching him gently on the shoul 


y able or strong enough to trust yourself unattended on an ocean voyag 


‘You are 


robust and healthy man, and shall be glad to help you.’ 


*bat I re aid beyond my crutches, wl i enable 


» present 


the bene sunshine and the sea breeze,’ 


J judge that you have been afflicted with that troublesome discase 


one of the English ports, who is now a private 
of the 


He Was v 
‘ face very 

seemed to have no attendant or companion, he at once ¢ 

taffrail looking out on the foaming track which the steamer was making. 


me [> pass from my state-room up here 
‘You have been a great sufi 
rheumatism, whose. prevalence and intensity 


surrounded by florid embellishments. ‘“ Barcarolla” is a 
characteristic piece, in which the style of the Venetian boat- 
song is pleasingly reflected. These pieces give promise of a 
future career for Josef Hofmann as a composer equal 
*a importance to that which he is now pursuing as a 
pianist. 

“ Prince Bismarck” is the title of a spirited march in the 
heroic style for the pianoforte, composed by Lloyd Edwards. 
A trio, in the conventional sub-dominant key, affords a good 
contrast to the march itself, which concludes with an effective 
coda. It is published by Messrs. R. Cocks and Co. The title- 
page contains a good portrait of Prince Bismarck, reproduced 
from the Jilustrated London News. 

Messrs. Weekes and Co.’s recent publications include several 
works for the organ. ‘Three pieces for that instrument, by 
E. Cuthbert Nunn, consist of an “Andante con moto,” a 
“Gavotte,” and a “Romance.” The first is flowing and 
melodious, with well-varied florid treatment, and good contrasts 
in the use of the different stops. No.2 is a piece in the quaint 
old dance form, with the intervening ‘“ musette” usually 
associated therewith. The last of the series is a graceful piece, 
pervaded by a melody of vocal character, with incidental 
passages of a more florid kind. Chopin’s second pianoforte 
“Nocturne” (in G@ minor) has been ‘well arranged for the 
organ by Mr. E. Silas. The serious tone of the music renders 
it well suited for such adaptation, which contributes a welcome 
addition to the organist’s répertoire. Another similar 
transferrence is the arrangement, by W. G. Wood, of Henselt’s 
charming “ Liebeslied,” the beautiful cantabile melody of 
which is well suited for the sustaining tones of the “king of 
instruments.” Mr. D. R. Munro’s “ Meditation,” for the organ, 
presents an agreeable melodic theme in the inner part, sur- 
mounted by fanciful passages for the right hand. Messrs. 
Weekes and Co. have also published—among other pieces—a 
gavotte (No. 8) for the pianoforte by E. Silas, who has reflected, 
in very pleasing style, the marked rhythm of this once fashion- 
able, now obsolete, dance form. * Romance for the Violin, with 
Pianoforte Accompaniment,” by Oliver Cramer, wil! be wel- 
come to amateurs, being effective without being difficult. 
Messrs. Weekes and Co. are continuing their series of * Favourite 
Melodies for Violin and Pianoforte,” arranged by Frederic 
Weekes. The contents comprise pieces by composers of past 
and present times, and are in various styles, expressive and 
brilliant, suited to all tastes. The arrangements are well 
made, and will be of wide interest in amateur circles. 

*The Holy Vision,” by M. Gounod, is a sacred song in 
which solemnity is expressed without dullness or monotony, 
the commencement in the minor key being relieved by a 
transition to the major, and the accompaniment being varied 
with that artistic touch that the composer impresses in even 
his slightest productions. It is a charming specimen of the 
serious style. Messrs. Novello, Ewer, and Co. are the 
publishers. 

Pitman’s Wusical Monthly (a shilling serial) has reached 
its fourth volume. which contains an extensive collection of 
vocal and instrumental music, comprising songs, duets, rounds, 
and part-songs; pieces for pianoforte, harmonium, violin. 
concertina, and banjo, and duets for violin and piano, and 
violoncello and piano. The same publisher issues * Pitman’s 
Dance-Album,” forming the seventy-fifth number of the Six- 
penny Musical Library. It contains a collection of dance 
pieces in the various forms of waltz. polka, quadrille, 
schottische, mazurka, and galop, all well suited for their 
purpose. 

“Six Romances” for the pianoforte, by G. A. Macfarren, 
are graceful compositions by the recently deceased Principal 
of the Royal Academy of Music and Professor at Cambridge 
University. The movements are respectively entitled : “ Con- 
solation,” “ Greeting,” “Spring Morning,’ “* Lullaby,” * Wel- 
come,” and “Cradle-Song.” No. 1 is a graceful “andante” 
in expressive style; No. 2 (* allegretto grazioso”’) is of some- 
what more cheerful character, in accordance with its title: 
No. 3 (“vivace”) is bright and animated, and suggestive of 
gladness at the recurrence of the genial season ; No. 4 (“alle- 
gretto tranquillo”) is soothing, in the true style of a slumber 
song: No. 5 (“con moto”) has a genuine tone of cordiality ; 
and No. 6 (“dolce cantabile™) is a gentle piece of melody, 
harmonised with appropriate simplicity. Copious directions 
for fingering add to the value of the pieces for teaching 
Mr. Edwin Ashdown is the publisher. 

* The Syrens of the Sea” is the title of a song for soprano 
solo, with female chorus and orchestral accompaniment. The 
fanciful text by Walter Parke is allied to music composed by 
“lorian Paseal who has produced a pleasing piece, full of 
graceful melody. for the solo voice. which is interspersed with 
graceful strains in choral harmony, in combination with 
varied and florid details in the instrumental accompani- 
ment. Mr. Joseph Williams is the publisher, as also of some 
brilliant and effective (although not difficult) pianoforte pieces 
by Benjamin Godard—a series of movements under the general 
title of “Scenes Poétiques,” each number having a character- 
istic heading, which is well represented by the music. The 
leading passages are fingered. and the pieces are well suited 
for teaching purposes. 

‘A Sailor's Sweetheart,” song by F. Bevan, is in the true 
striking melody of marked rhythm well 
suited to emphatic declamation. “ Biondina” is a song ina 
gentler style. Some pleasing sentimental lines, from the 
facile pen of Mr. F. E. Weatherly, have been well reflected in 
music by Mr. F. N. Léhr, who has produced a melody of a very 
flowing and genial character, suitable to most voices. From 


purpost s. 


nautical style— 
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the same remedy. 


of another attack. 


young man to allow me to take him to his berth and apply the remedy. 
snugly in bed, and requested him not to get up until I should see him again. 
rvom, and found him sleeping peacefully and breathing gently. 
grateful 
‘No, don’t get up to-night,’ I said, ‘but let me rub you again with the Oil 


resident of New York, relates the 


umers, I notice| one a new man,’ he 


difficulty ; I think I'll get up.’ 


Cunard st answered, with a 
upper deck, supporte] -by crutches, 
I] dresse 1, and of exceedingly hand 
sallow, and bore the traces of long 
my sympathics, and I went 


his body. I then left him. 


“you appear to be an invalid, and his movements, but without pain. 
but you require any assistance 


very kind, he replied, in a weak him against too much exposure 
without assistance, 


‘, no doubt,’ I said, ‘and 


[ at once left my young friend and went below to find the steward. 
duty, but discovered that he had a bottle of the Oil in his locker, which he had carried across the ocean in cas¢ 
He readily parted with it on my representation, and, hurrying up again, I soon persuaded the 


the morning you will be much better able to go above.’ 
again rubbing his knees, ankles, and arms thoroughly, until he said he felt as if he had a mustard poultice all ove: 
The next morning when I went up on deck for a breezy promenade, according to my 
custom, I found my patient waiting for me with a smiling face, and without his crutches, although he limped in 
I don’t think Lever felt so happy in my life. 
attended him closely during the rest of our voyage 
to the 
to mount the hotel omnibus and go on to the Astor House, 
found him actually engaged in packing his trunk, preparatory to starting West, for his home, that evening. 
a bright and grateful smile he welcomed me, and pointing to a little box carefully done ap in thick brown pap 
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the same publishers (Messrs. Patey and Willis) are “ Gentle- 
man Jack” and * ‘ihere’s a Friend for Little Children,” songs 
of very different character, respectively by A. H. Behrend and 
M. Watson. The first is in a vigorous—somewhat rollicking 
style, suitable to the utterings of a merry wandering trades- 
man. ‘The other song is a setting of words from “ Hymns, 
Ancient and Modern,” and is appropriately solemn in character, 
the general effect being enhanced by an obbligato accompani- 
ment for violin or flute, and violoncello, and. organ or har- 
monium ad libitum. 

“ To the Storm-Wind ” is a song, by Carl Evers, suitable for 
a bass voice. The text is of a descriptive kind, and the style 
of the music is declamatory and impassioned, the accom- 
paniment being, appropriately, of an agitated and restless 
character. The song is well suited for a singer possessed of 
emphatic power. The same publishers (Messrs. Stanley Lucas, 
Weber, and Co.) issue a pleasing song, ‘Come to me again,” 
by Oliver King. The melody—in six-eight time—is of a 
flowing barcarolle-like character. The same firm also pub- 
lishes “ It was nothing but a rose I gave her,” a very expressive 
setting, by Mary Travers, of some sentimental and suggestive 
lines from Harper's Magazine. The melody is flowing and 
interesting, while being quite unaffected ; and will prove 
effective with the aid of a sympathetic voice. 

** A Winsome Lassie,” song by P. Montrose, is not, as might 
be inferred, in the Scottish style. It has a pretty melody. of 
the English ballad kind, which lends itself readily to a voice 
of any calibre. Messrs. Aschenberg and Co. are the publishers, 
as also of a vocal nocturne by L. Denza, a pleasing piece for a 
single voice, in the graceful Italian style. The same pub- 
lishers have issued “Le Duo,” for violin and pianoforte, by 
J.C. Beazley. It claims only to be a sketch, and therefor 
is slight in structure ; but it is well written for both instru 
ments, and, being easy of execution, will be welcome to 
amateurs, Similar praise may be awarded toa * Nocturne 
for a violin, with pianoforte Accompaniment by E. Polonaski 
from the same publishers. 

“Six Characteristic Pieces for the Pianoforte.” by E, Woycke 
(published by Mr. C. Jeffreys), have each a distinctive title 
which has suggested some very varied treatment ; some being 
expressive and sentimental, others light and fanciful. They 
are interesting in themselves, and will serve well for teaching 
purposes. 

* John Frazer “ and * The Two Margarets “ are ballads, the 
words by John Stuart Blackie, the music by Dr. Mackenzie 
In both respects each is of a pronounced Scottish characte: 
Mr: Mackenzie has imparted to his musie a genuine flavour 
thereof, without exaggerating those peculiarities which. if 
eable to all ears. The ballads 


sarried to excess, are not ag 


rre 
are published by Messrs. J. B. Cramer and Co. 


THE JUDGMENT OF PARIS. 
A spurious and degraded offshoot of the Greek mythology, 
combined with the famous “ tale of Troy divine,’ was exhibited 
in the fable that Paris, son of King Priam, had offended two 
out of three Olympian Goddesses by declaring the third to be 
the most beautiful, and giving her the apple decreed for the 
prize in their competition of female charms. It is likely 
enough that Venus, whom Homer calls Aphrodite in the 
Greek, would be especially ambitious of this supreme dis- 
tinction, for it was quite in her peculiar line of business: and 
she would not scruple to bribe the imprudent young umpire 
with the promise to give him the fairest of women, the 
Spartan Helen, employing her son Cupid to disturb the 
conjugal happiness of King Menelaus. But we decline to 
believe, whatever the classical poets say, that the stately 
Juno, proud Hera with the eyes of an ox, the 
Queen of the Olympian Court, who was never 
to flirting, and Pallas or Minerva, the intellectual patroncss 
of ‘strong-minded persons of both sexes. who never had 
a mother and never owned a lover, would condescend to 
stand with Venus before a foolish mortal man, as candidates 
for this vain title of superficial attractions. ‘Three Jadies ot 
the present day, one of them apparently too young fe 
admission to the claims of adult womanhood. are representcd 
by the Artist in the situation of awaiting a similar judginent. 
to be denoted in like manner by the award of an apple, which 
the prettiest—the one who is really beautiful—will receive at 
the hand of a young gentleman supposed to be an impartial 
judge. His office is not to be envied, if he is obliged to make 
two enemies by such an invidious decision, and to incur the 
danger in future of doubly learning “furens quid femina 
possit,” when both the defeated aspirants to this honour, as 
each gets the chance, may avenge the “ spretz injuria forma 
by doing him an ill turn. Paris, indeed, was fool enough to 
undertake the fatal task of arbitration ! 





austere 
addicted 


The Theatre Annna/, edited by Clement Scott, is a right 
pleasant medley of stories, reminiscences, and verses, by 
authors and authoresses of note, connected more or less with 
the stage. Not only are the pieces interesting in themselves 
they are so diversified, “from grave to gay,’ as to make a 
perpetual feast, with no chance of the reader being cloyed 
There is a prose-poem by the editor, entitled “ A Christmas 
teverie,’ worthy the author of “ Poppyland”; and a still more 
charming poem, of varied melody, called “The Discontented 
Fairy—a Legend for the Children.” The annual contains 
specially-engraved portraits of Mrs. Stirling, as Martha in 
* Faust”; of Miss Marion Hood; of Mr. Edward Terry, in 
“ The Churchwarden” ; and of Mr. Beerbohm-Tree. 








I not only found him off 


After doing so, I covered him up 
That evening I returned to his state 

I roused him, and inquired how he felt. ‘ Like 
‘I feel no pain, and am able to stretch my limbs without 
and in 


I then applied the Oil, 


smile. 


‘All right,’ he said, langhing. 


To make a long story short. J 
applying the Oil every night, and guarding 


ible 


-some four days 
fresh and damp spring breezes; and on landing at New York he wa 
I called on him two days later, and 
With 


‘A present for your sweet 


seem to be on an alarming increase both in England and Ameriea. ‘ You are right.’ he answered : ‘I have be« n 
: i to find relief froin medical skill, have tately 


l,and IT am now on my return home to Missouri to dic 


its victim for more tha tried the surinws 
of Carlsbad and Vichy; : 

I suppose. I shall be content if ix ired me to reach my 
her only child.” There 
sympathy than I had felt before. 1 had silently 
snowy wake of the ship. While thus standing, my child. a 
neighbour of mine, residing near my consulate residence, who had been cured of a stubborn case of rheumatism 
by the use of St. Jacobs Oil, and I remembered that the steward of the ship had told me the day before that h 
had cured himself of a very severe attack of the gout, in New York, just before his last voyage, by the use of 


mother’s presence, She ts a widow, and [ am 


in this speech which affected me profoundly, and awakened m mea dec per 


no words to answer him, an tood beside him watching the 


thoughts reverte lo a ten-year old boy—of a 


which stood upon the table, he said: ‘My good friend, can you guess what that is ?’ 
heart, I answered. ‘No, he laughed, ‘that is a dozen bottles of St. Jacobs Oil, which T have just purchased from 
Huduut, the druggist across the way, and I am taking them home to show my good mother what has saved her 
And with it, I would like to carry you along also, to show her tne 


son’s ilfe and restored him to her in health. 
If you should ever visit the little village of 


face of him, without whom I should probably never have tried it. 
Sedalia, in Missouri, Chartie Townsend and his mother will welcome you to their little home with hearts full of 
gratitude, and they will show youa bottle of St. Jacobs Oil enshrined ina silver and gold casket, which we shail 
keep as 2 parlour ornament as well as a memento of our meeting on the Cunard steamer.’ We parted after an 
hour's pleasant chat with mutual goodwill and esteem, and a few weeks afterwards I received a letter trom him 
telling me he was in perfect health, and containing many grateful expressions of his affectionate regards.” 
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NUN NICER 


IN THE HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE.—Gosnell v. Durrant—On Jan. 28, 1887, Mr. Justice Chitty 
granted a Perpetual Injunction, with costs, restraining Mr. George Reynolds Durrant from Infringing 
Messrs. John Gosnell and Co.'s Registered Trade-Mark, (HERRY BLOSSOM. 
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NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S GOL DSMITHS’ ALLIANCE 
NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 


(LIMITED), 
Late A. B. SAVORY anv SONS, 


WATCH AND CLOCK MAKERS, 
11 and 12, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


THE BEST KEYLESS WATCHES. 


Highly-finished Horizontal Watch, in plain coup half- Fence, Wire Netting, Stable Fittings, &c., free on application, 


hunting cases (as drawing), with gold or enamel BAYLISS JONES & BAYLISS 
dial “* os nf ik hs WOLVERHAMPTON. ; 


Ditto, ditto, MM. SILVER CASES be London Office & Show-Rooms : 139 & 141, CANNON-ST., E.0. 


VICTORIA CHAINS FOR LADIES. 


Open Curb Pattern, 13 in. long. 


MUROLE 
CATES 


a 


ya ul) tit TU 
a «Lt angi Hill aml nl! 





























reg aad of all kinds of Iron and Wire Fence, Hurdles, 
Gates, Tree-Guards, Poultry » Lawn Tennis, and Cricket-ground 








CELEBRATED BINOCULARS, 


In Sling Cases. Unrivalled for Power and Definition. 
New Illustrated Price-List Free by Post. 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, 


OPTICIANS AND SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT MAKERS 
TO THE QUEEN, 
HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 


Branches: 45, Cornhill; 122, Regent-street ; 
Photographic Studio, Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 


18-ct. gold, our own make. 





a a 
ya 





Sizes at £3, £3 10s., £4, £4 10s., £5, £5 10s., £6, £6 10s., £7, £8, £9, £10 10s. 


Illustrated Pamphlet, with Prices of Watches, Ch per , Seals, Jewellery,and ss of all the newest Patterns, forwarded gratis 
nd ‘post- free, on application 


KEYLESS BRACELET WATCH, 
IN REGISTERED GOLD BANGLE, from £8 complete. 


Bracelet Watches, 








Negretti and Zambra’s ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of 
Meteorological, Optical, Nautical, and Surveying Instru- 
ments, 1200 Engravings, price 5s. 6d. 

Telephone No. 6583. 





’ CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 


from £3 3s. 


These MACHINES are not mere but are 
thoroughly reliable and unequalled for strength and 
| easy running. They are fitted with adjustable handles 
| and seat-rod; well finished in black cnamel, with 
| plated hubs, handie-bars, &c, 


HUMBER & CO., LimiTED, 


Head Office and Show-Roome : 
HOLBORN-VIADUCT, LONDON. 





Now Ready. Tenth Edition. 
CONTENTS :—Symptoms of Dys- 
pepsia and Indigestion ; Special 
Advice as to Diet and Regimen ; 
Diseases Sympathetic ; Notes for 
Dyspeptics; Beverages, Air, 
and Ventilation ; Particulars of 
numerous Dyspeptic Cases. Sent 
for one stamp. 

Address : Publisher, 46, Holborn 

Viaduct, London, E.C. 


toys, 


Made to Fit any 
Watch, in great variety, 


from 10 to 100 guineas. 


0/7, NEW BOND-ST. 


DINNER AND SUPPER DAINTIES. 
CLEVER RECIPES ARE GIVEN AWAY! 
With Every Packet of Bird's Custard Powder. 

Chis admirable substitute for Eggs is most enjoyable with Tinned and Preserved 
Fruits, and provides an Endless Variety of Choice Dishes. 


PUBLIC CAUTION. 
Refuse Imitations 
of BIRD’S Choice, Delicious 
CUSTARD POWDER. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE to August 1, now ready. 
~ MNHE G UN OF THE PERIOD.” 


TR ADE MARK. REGD. 


82, 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS 


THE GREAT REMEDY for 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved and cured in 
a few days by this celebrated Medicine. 


SURE, SAFE, AND EFFECTUAL. 


Sold by all Chemists, at Is. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per Box. 
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Practical Hints and Original Recipes for Tasty Dishes for the Dinner 
and Supper Table, will be sent, post-free, on receipt of Address, by 
ALFRED BIRD and SONS, Birmingham 
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ith Anson and Deeley’s Locking, Cocking, and Auto- 
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and bolts the triggers and tumblers automatically. Prices 
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Rifles, from lineas. “The Gun of the Period,” wherever 
shown, has and ys taken honours. Why buy from Dealers 
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CORPULENCY. 


Recipe and notes how to harmlessly, effectually, and 
rapidly cure Obesity without semi-starvation dietary, 
“Sunday Times” says :—* Mr. Russell's aim ts to 
eradicate, to cure the disease, and that his treatment Is 
the true one seems beyond all doubt. The medicine he 
prescribes does not lower, but builds up and tones, the 
system.” Book, 116 pages (8 stamps). 

C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 
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CONSUMPTION! 


I have a positive remedy for the above disease ; by its 
use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long 
standing have been cured. Indeed, so strong is my faith 
in its efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE, 
together withan ENTIRELY NEW AND VALUABLE 
TREATISE on this Disease to any sufferer. Give 
Address in full. Dr. T. A. SLOCUM, 5, Plum-tree-court, 
Farringdon-street, London, 


“ TRY ~ ’ 
THERE IS UNQUESTIONABLY” no 

| better remedy in the whole world for all cough and 
throat troubles than KEATING’S LOZENGES—any wedical 
man will assure you of this fact. Relief is speedy; they 
contain no strong-acting, but only simple drugs; the most 
delicate can take them, Sold everywhere, in 13d. Tins. 
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FINISH. 
The reputation of nearly a Century as the most 
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THE NEW YEAR: A HOMILY. 


It were well if every man preached to himself a homily on 
New-Year’s Day ; if he took stock, as it were, of his moral and 
mental, as he does, if a prudent man, of his financial, position, 
now, at this solemn time, when to the wrecks that strew the 
shore of the past another has been added, and a freshly- 
trimmed ship, gay with new tackle, sails out into the unknown 
seas of the future. Cynics may make light of it; may remind 
us that every day is the beginning of another year, and treat 
us to the truism that all days are alike; but we remain con- 
vinced that it is not so—that tradition and association have 
invested with a special and almost pathetic interest the New- 
Year's Day of the calendar. Nature herself, in our northern 
latitudes, seems to mark it out as a kind of turning-point in 
her unceasing activity—to distinguish it as a boundary 
between two periods of obviously distinct character. - The 
days now show a beneficent disposition to lengthen ; we have 
left that dreary “shortest day” behind us; already the sun 
rises & minute or two earlier and sets a minute or two later ; 
already the long stretch of nocturnal darkness is diminishing. 
Then, again, in this month of January, the season of growth 
opens upon us. Every step of the Old Year fell latterly 
among dead leaves and signs of decay; every step of the New 
Year will lie among happy indications of increasing vigour. 
Though for some time yet Nature will look but coldly upon us, 
though she will fill up her record of days and nights of storm 
and snow and rain and frost before the swallow will come 
from the South with her glad tidings of the great joy of 
Summer, before the violet will unfold its scented petals 
beneath the sheltering hedge, before the pale primrose will fill 
with its meek beauty the depths of the woodland, and the 
songs of the birds break into a thousand lingering cadences 
on the charmed air—still, upon New-Year's Day, we have the 
consciousness that all these things are before us, and almost 
within reach. We are like travellers who, having long 
been descending a desert slope, are now climbing a green 
acclivity to the tableland which, they know, will glow 
with May sunshine, and be rich in foliage and flowers. 
The leaf-buds on the bough, though they will not open 
yet a while, we take as assurances of the good time coming. 
The golden-crested wren, twittering among the green holly- 
bushes ; the blue tit, hunting for insects on each decaying 
branch ; the blackbird, with golden bill, pecking at worms on 
the uneven lawn; the warm-breasted robin on the hawthorn 
spray, pouring out his lively little song—these are all welcome 
signs of that resurrection of Nature which is in itself a sign 
and symbol of the resurrection of humanity. Therefore, let 
us take the New Year as we find it, and make this first day of 
January an occasion for repeating some of those old truths of 
which we can never be too frequently reminded ; which, while 
we linger for a moment on the threshold of another year, will 
appeal to us, perhaps, with the greater force. 

Speaking generally, we may say, I suppose, that the New 
Year is to the young a time of hope; to the old, a time of 
memory. To the young the years are so many caskets of 
jewels and precions stones, which they are eager to handle and 
take possession of ; to the old, they are the beads of Time's 
rosary, which drop from our fingers even while we count 
them. Or they are the milestones on the road of life, which 
force upon us the knowledge of how much of our journey is 
accomplished, and how rapidly it is nearing its goal. But surely 
we may find a pleasure in recalling the different aspects of the 
landscape through which we have been travelling? If one 
milestone has stood ina leafless plain, with the blankness of 
silence and solitude all around, another has been in a place of 
flowers, where the golden sunshine played upon it, and 
made it fair to look at. If one was planted beside a 
grave, another has risen on the border of a green meadow, 
where the children gambolled and were happy. If this one 
reminds us of a great sorrow, so that in the distance it takes 
the likeness of a cross, and seems to commemorate a Calvary, 
or at least a Gethsemane, with its vision of tears and hopeless 
prayers, another recalls to us a great happiness, and through 
the mists of the past starts up to heaven, like Jacob’s dream- 
ladder, with angels ascending and descending upon it. Yet 
another may have been to us as an altar, at which we have 
offered up our sacrifice, and then gone on our way rejoicing. 
The longer I live, the more deeply am I convinced that of ull 
philosophies that of the pessimist is the falsest and most 
foolish. The joyousness of life more than counterbalances 
its touches of grey gloom and jaundiced melancholy. You 
will remember what Carlyle says of Dante’s “ Francesca ”— 
that it is a thing woven of rainbows on a ground of 
eternal black. I do not think that life is a ground 
of eternal black; but I am sure that it is thickly woven 
over with things of rainbow beauty, and that every 
man who honestly reckons up his past will admit, that its 
credit side of enjoyment completely sets at nought its debit 
side of trials and troubles. These are numerous enough, God 
knows !—but, then, somany of them are of our own making! 
We are never satisfied. Like the children of Israel, we find 
fault even with the manna which comes down to us from 
heaven. We involve ourselves in follies and errors in order 
that we may gravely complain of the frowns of Destiny. 
Otherwise the debit page in our life’s ledger would have fewer 
entries still. Then, again, much of our misfortune originates 
in our ignorance of the limit of our capabilities. It is the veriest 
commonplace to say that we attempt what we are unable to 
accomplish ; that we seek to make bricks without straw. 
Jauregui, the Spanish painter, persuaded himself that his true 
vocation was that of a dramatist. But when his comedy was 
hissed at Madrid, one in the audience cried out, “ If you want 
us to applaud your plays, Jauregui, you must paint them!” 
There would be fewer failures in life if there were not so 
many Jaureguis ! 

That is a fine passage in Napier’s prose-epic, his “ History 
of the Peninsular War,” in which he relates a remarkable 
incident at the Battle of Talavera : how that. in the fury of 
the fight, the soldiers on both sides suddenly ceased firing, 
threw down their arms, and hastening to the banks of a stream 
that crossed the battle-field, rested, and were refreshed. A 
New-Year's Day I take to be just such a truce in the fierce 
warfare of life—a breathing time—a brief interval of repose. 
Let us utilise it, friend, by counting our trophies rather than 
our wounds ; by rejoicing over what we have won, rather than 
sighing over what we have lost. But, in very truth, the 
struggle is one in which no man can be defeated so long as he 
is true to himself, and to the cause for which he plies his 
sword and spear. An old writer tells us that the device of 
Hernando Cortes’ ensign or “aunciente,”’ was “flames of fire in 
white and blue, with a red cross in the midst, and bordered 
round with letters, in the Latin and Spanish tongues, which 
signified this in effect :—Friends, let us follow the Cross, and 
in lively faith we, with this standard, shall obtain victory.” 
To the young combatant, before he again enters the battle, we 
cannot do better than recommend the device and motto of the 
Conqueror of Mexico. 

Lassus somewhere says that it is experience which softens 
the heart, elevates the soul, and enables us to draw a just 
moral from the tale of life; but, for my part, I should place 
patience far above experience. It is said of William Pitt that 
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when, in a conversation held in his presence on the quality 
most essential to a Prime Minister, one speaker had said it 
was eloquence, and a second had suggested knowledge, and a 
third industry, he replied, after some consideration, that, in 
his opinion, it was patience. It is not less essential, believe 
me, for the ordinary man who deals only with the ordinary 
affairs of life. For there is not a trouble in the world which 
patience cannot wear out; not a sorrow which it will not 
soften. To the abstrusest problems it applies a magic key; 
over apparently insuperable obstacles it quietly triumphs. 
Its action is silent, but it is irresistible. like the sunshine. 
It teaches us, instead of being in a hurry to knock our heads 
against the evil day or the evil thing, to await its approach 
with calmness, and peradventure it will pass us by. When 
we find that the gods whom we have worshipped are but false 
gods, the friends we have trusted unworthy of our trust, we 
must still be patient. For all our disappointments, all our 
disenchantments, all our defeats and disasters, there is ample 
compensation if we preserve our fortitude and self-control. 
There is always a bird’s song in the air, if we will but listen ; 
always bud or blossom on the spray, if we will but look for it. 
God deals out His chastisements one by one ; His benedictions 
He pours down upon us without stint. Let the hour, then, 
carry away with it its difficulty or its grief: be patient, and 
you will soon see the silver lining to the cloud. 

A beautiful Spanish legend tells us that, during the night 
of the Nativity, there was no darkness in Spain; a glorious 
luminous cloud, bright as the sun, shone over the exultant 
land. It is thus that our hfe should be lighted up with the 
lustre of a patient and contented spirit. Let us, therefore. 
call to mind on this New-Year's Day what we shall have for 
consolation and encouragement in the worries and wearinesses 
that the months will not fail to bring us. We shall have by day 
the glow of the sunshine ; by night, what Henry More calls “ those 
pure sparkling lights of the stars.” We shall have “ the sweet 
breathings of the open air,” and the freshness of green woods, 
the music of murmuring streams, and the bloom and balm of 
flowers. We shall have the cool shadow of the ferny hollows, 
the breezy summits of sea-washed cliffs, the silent mysterious 
mountain peaks, the roll of waters on the resounding shore. 
We shall have the wise talk and genial sympathy of our 
friends. We shall have the love and the peace that consecrate 
the domestic hearth. We shall have the sound of music and 
the light and colour of art. We shall have those best and 
truest of consolers and companions—our books: the profound 
thought and anxious speculation of “ Hamlet,” the gorgeous 
allegorical pictures of the “ Faery Queen,” the austere majesty 
of the “Divina Commedia,” the intellectual analysis of 
Wordsworth’s “Prelude,” the devotional fervour of the 
“Tmitatio Christi.” We shall have all that a deep interest in 
the progress of humanity implies and involves, all that can be 
derived from an intimate communion with the soul of Nature. 
Surely such felicities as these will heavily weigh down the 
balance against the small aggregate of our unhappinesses ? 
And thus, the sum of the whole matter is, that we should look 
at life with cheerful eyes, and temper with grateful and 
contented thoughts even the grave and serious retr« spect of a 
New-Year’s Day. 

Not the less will it be wise for you to preach to yourself 
that homily of which I have already spoken. And if you 
want a text for it, let me give you the old fable of Friar 
Bacon’s Brazen Head. You are, of course, familiar with it. 
How the great magician, by dint of infinite craft and labour, 
constructed a Brazen Head, and éndowed it with the faculty of 
speech. Wonderful utterances were expected from this weird 
invention, and Bacon straitly charged his attendant to call him 
the moment it should speak. “After some noyse the Head 
spake these two words, ‘Time is.’ Miles, hearing it to speak 
no more, thought his master would be angry if he waked him 
for that, and began to mock the Head in this manner : ‘ Thou 
brazen-faced head, hath my master tooke all these pains about 
thee, and now dost thou requite him with two words, “ Time 
is”? If thou canst speak no wiser, he shall sleepe till 
doomesday for me.’ After half an hour had passed, the 
Head did speake againe, two words, which were these, 
‘Time was.’ Miles respected these words as little as he 
did the former, and talked and sung till another half-hour 
was gone; then the Brazen Head spake again these words, 
‘Time is past,’ and therewith fell down, and _ presently 
followed a terrible noyse, with strange flashes of fire.” And the 
magician, summoned when too late, found his creation a wreck 
upon the ground. Ah! friend, you see what the preacher 
aims at? You and I, in our days of ambitious hopes and fond 
desires, how many a brazen head have we constructed, and 
what great prophecies and oracles of success have we not 
expected from them! But whether through the supineness of 
ourselves or others, or adverse circumstances, they have fallen 
with a sudden crash, and told us no more than Friar Bacon's 
told the world long ago—what every New- Year's Day 
proclaims with significant emphasis —that  tritest yet 
saddest of truths, “ Time is; time was; time is past.” 
Ah, that is the pity of it, when the voice speaks for 
the third time, and the solemn words thrill to our very 
soul—* Time is past !’’ The opportunity, by high thoughts 
and generous feelings, to ennoble and exalt our lives; 
the opportunity to do a good deed, and speak a wise, true word ; 
the opportunity to bind the bleeding wound of some stricken 
soldier who has fallen in life’s red battle; the opportunity to 
help the weary pilgrim up the steep hill that exhausts his 
failing strength. Alas for us, if we have suffered the angel 
to pass by on rapid wing, and have not stayed him while he 
was in the way—if we have left undone what we ought to 
have done, and the brazen head has sounded its third and final 
warning : TIME IS PAST! W. H. D.-A. 


The State Apartments at Windsor Castle are open to the 
public on Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays. between 
the hours of eleven and three, under the usual regulations. 

The Goldsmiths’ Company has granted £250 to the London 
Society for the Extension of University Teaching, in response 
to Mr. Goschen’s appeal. 

Mr. Joseph Jackson Howard, of Blackheath, has been 
appointed Maltravers Herald of Arms Extraordinary. Dr. 
Howard has for many years devoted much attention to genea- 
logical and historical researches, and has edited many works 
for the Harleian and other societies. 

Theannual volume of the Pqrtfolio is particularly interesting 
this year. The etchings, from works of many old and modern 
masters, are numerous and excellent. Many will remember, 
on the walls of the Academy, the picture by Mr. J. Pettie, R.A., 
entitled “ Dost know this water-fly?” This, etched by Mr. G. 
W. Rhead, forms the frontispiece. A graceful tribute to a 
great French artist is the article on Auguste Rodin, the 
sculptor, by Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse. Mr. F. G. Stephens con- 
tributes an appreciative paper on the work of our great 
English master, Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A. ; and one on another great 
painter, William Mulready, R.A. The “Letters from the 
English Lakes.” by the late Mr. W. Hull, with the delicate 
little pen-and-ink sketches, add to the attractions of this 
volume. As a whole, the Portfolio is a beautiful art gift- 
book, very welcome at this Christmas season. 


A TROPICAL CURIOSITY. 
THE “SARAWAK GAZETTE.” 

Anyone who can spare time from watching the disorder in the 
body politic at home, in England, would do well to refresh his 
mind with the Sarawak Gazcttc. It is a little newspaper, 
devoted to the affairs of that British settlement on the coast 
of Borneo. Rightly considered, it is a wonderful publication, 
on the confines of barbarism—a very nice-looking little paper, 
pleasant to handle and to read ; the type is good, there are no 
more errors of printing than in the best London journals, the 
paper is excellent, there are sixteen folio pages, and it is sold 
for ten cents. In that tropical settlement the Sarawak 
Gazette is the only newspaper, and is, of course, “the organ of 
Government,” which is an absolute Monarchy, governed, now, 
by the Rajah, Charles Brooke, nephew of the founder of the 
little settlement, the late Sir James Brooke. In the Gazetti 
for Oct. 1 a characteristic proclamation appears on the first page. 
It runs thus ; “ Know ye, all men whom it may concern, that 
I, Charles Brooke, leave as my trusted representative in 
Sarawak, and as President of the Committee of Administra- 
tion, Francis Maxwell, Esq., until I return to this country, 
which it is my intention to do in the end of April, 1888. 
During this time I beg that all residing in the Sarawak 
Territory will pay due respect and obedience to this officer, 
who will take charge from the 15th Sept., 1887.—Given under 
my hand and seal this Ninth day of September. 1887. C. Brooke, 
Rajah.” The Rajah left Sarawak for England in October, 
seeking rest and renovation of health after years of real active 
work as a Governor; ruling with diligence and wise bene- 
volence over a semi-barbarous community, which is being 
gradually civilised. The little country is divided into eight 
districts, for the purposes of administration, each presided 
over by a European Resident. These Residents and the Native 
Residents of the districts, together with the leading European 
and Chinese merchants, compose a council of fifty, whom the 
Rajah consults for internal affairs. He has also a council 
of six, composed of two Europeans and four of the principal 
natives. These are nominated by the Rajah, and may be con- 
sidered as his Cabinet Ministers. 

When Charles Brooke was over here last, four or five years 
ago, he gave an interesting account of his little kingdom, which 
has not greatly changed since, except generally for the better 
Population has increased, and so have trade and commerce. Our 
readers may like to be reminded that Sarawak lies on the 
north-west coast of the largest island in the world. Small as 
it is, its coast-line is 330 miles in length, about as long as from 
the Thames to the Tweed ; and the Rajah’s authority extends 
inland to regions where once the Dyak head-hunters conducted 
their periodical forays. <A vast district is now reclaimed from 
the jungle, and the wild beasts are got rid of, giving place to 
peaceful settlers, either native or immigrants from neighbour- 
ing parts of Polynesia. Under his rule piracy and slavery 
have been suppressed. One object of the Rajah’s visit to 
England is to lay before the Government certain changes which 
he meditates in his kingdom. The chief of these is the 
annexation of Brunei and Limbang, adjacent barbarous 
districts. 

This he is moved to desire, the Gazette says, because the 
inhabitants of these adjacent States seem anxious to share the 
benefits of the Sarawak people. The writer says, after 
speaking of the corrupt rule of Brunei, “It is not to be won- 
dered at if the down-trodden people, harassed and plundered 
by those whose duty it is to protect them, rise in despair 
against their oppressors and appeal to the Sarawak Govern- 
ment for protection.” 

The editor of the Gazctte praises Lord Brassey's paper in 
a recent number of the Nineteenth Century. During his visit 
to Sarawak, Lord Brassey was able to judge for himself of the 
condition of the young colony under beneficent and wise 
autocrats, and he could also judge what a falling off there 
would be if the hereditary monarchs in the future turn out 
neither good nor wise. Such an incident might necessitate the 
interference of some foreign Power in the affairs of Sarawak. 
He represented that, if such interference should ever be called 
for, it should come from England, and not from any other 
Power ; and he suggests that some understanding should be come 
to by his Highness the Rajah witb Ministers at home, which 
would bring Sarawak more definitely under the protection of 
Great Britain. Such protection (without interference with his 
internal rule) is what the Rajah hopes to secure. 

There is a paragraph about “the late visit of her Highness 
the Ranee” (Mrs. Brooke) and her three sons, who are being 
educated in England, to Sarawak. They went about the 
country, and were seen and known in friendly intercourse by 
all the people, and produced a very favourable impression. 
The Ranee gave away prizes at schools and at shooting com- 
petitions, and the boys (especially the eldest, who is called 
Rajah Mudah) took part in these festivities, and seem to have 
enjoyed their visit to their father’s kingdom very much. They 
are now coming with their parents to England. The word 
Mudah, we infer, means “ eldest” or, perhaps, “ the heir” in 
the Dyak language. The boy is about thirteen, and is a very 
promising boy, named Vyner. The editor of the Sarawak: 
Gazette evidently hopes for and trusts in the permanence of 
the Brooke dynasty in Borneo. All those who know the work 
of its founder, which was begun and carried on through 
great difficulties about forty-five years ago, and who will 
read the evidence of its present success, as shown in the 
columns of this little newspaper, will rejoice that it should 
go on and prosper to the third and fourth generation of 
Brooke Rajahs, and as many more as will be good for Sarawak 
and them. 

Immediately after the leading article, from which we have 
gathered the above information, comes an account of a 
grand marriage between two young persons of high native 
position — both grandchildren of the Datu Bandar of 
Kuchung—the native name of the chief district of Sarawak. 
The ceremonies and feasting lasted seven days, and were 
solemn, curious, and in strict conformity to the ancient 
rites of this mixed people. The Ranee and Mrs. Maxwell were 
present at the “washing of the bride,” which has nothing to 
do with a bath. The blessing of the priest was in Arabic, 
responded to with loud “ Amens!” by a large concourse of 
people within and around the house. “A large number 
of guests were present on the various occasions, including 
most of the Europeans in Kuchung and a considerable 
number of Chinese merchants.” After the account of 
this marriage, comes a list of objects presented to the Sarawak 
Museum. 

Then we have several columns headed “ Our Notes,” in 
which the readers are told of the Rajah’s visiting several 
Government stations to inspect the condition of the various 
agricultural enterprises begun there. Of one, the Matang 
estate, we are told, it “looked well. Liberian coffee, tea, and 
cinchona thriving in a manner that should encourage others to 
plant on that splendid mountain. English vegetables grow at 
an altitude of 1800 feet, and the roses round the Rajah’s bungalow 
compare favourably, in perfume, with those of England, whilst 
in point of quantity it would be difficult to surpass them any- 
where, each bush being completely covered with bloom. 
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NEW BOOKS. 
BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS. 

Life of Samuel Morley. By Edwin Hodder (Hodder and 
Stoughton).—The death, a little more than a twelvemonth 
ago, of this estimable and influential citizen of London, who 
was, during twenty years, a prominent member of the Liberal 
party in the House of Commons, occasioned general regret ; 
while, beside his services to the country as a sound and active 
politician, those which he rendered to many good works of 
social improvement, religion, and benevolence, were specially 
remembered. Mr. Edwin: Hodder, the biographer of Lord 
Shaftesbury, has, in this timely volume, performed a task of 
kindred nature with equal skill and judgment. It is character- 
istic of English society, at least in the combined voluntary 
efforts by which objects of Christian charity and humanity 
are promoted, that tradesmen as well as noblemen sometimes 
attain a degree of eminence higher than any conventional 
rank, by labouring and spending for the welfare of the poorer 
classes. Mr. Samuel Morley, it is known, might have been a 
Peer if he had chosen to accept that honour; but he’ had 
already earned, long before it was offered, June, 1885, a 
position not to be much exalted by admission to the House 
of Lords. Few distinguished men of this or any former 
generation have led such an evenly consistent life of regularly 
continued practical endeavours to act on the principles that 
seemed most commendable to their minds from the beginning 
of their career. In the present age, we must confess, examples 
of this steadfastness to the views of right and truth deliberately 
adopted in early manhood are becoming rare ; but it is natural 
to seek for them in the sturdy stock of Nonconformists, 
especially those of the old * Independent” denomination, now 
styled “ Congregationalist,” in which Samuel Morley was 
reared. He was born in 1809, at Homerton, the youngest 
child of John Morley. a native of Nottingham, who had 
established in Wood-street, Cheapside, the business in the 
stocking trade from which grew up one of the greatest 
mercantile and manufacturing concerns in England. The 
father, an excellent man, was surrounded by those religious 
and political influences which the son had no hesitation in 
accepting ; he was a member of the church to which the 
learned Dr. Pye Smith, of Homerton College, was pastor, and 
among his visitors was the Rev. James Parsons, of York, 
whom many elderly persons of Dissenter families can re- 
member. Samuel Morley went to a private school at Mel- 
bourne, in Cambridgeshire, under an Independent minister 
named Carver, and to another similar establishment at 
Southampton ; but, at the age of sixteen, entered his father’s 
counting-house, in which his two brothers were employed. 
His youth was passed in steady industry, relieved by a holiday 
ramble in Scotland or similar recreations ; but he came to know 
the Rey. Thomas Binney, of the Weigh-house, City, a man 
whose genial, frank, engaging, and commanding spirit had a 
remarkable effect on his generation. The mental and moral 
inspiration of Samuel Morley was thus determined by his 
twenty-fifth year. He was soon fully occupied, between the 
rapidly-extending business of the firm, left in 1840 to the 
management of himself and his brother John, the care of 
philanthrepic and educational institutions, and the political 
struggle for the rights of Nonconformists. In those days, a 
man could lie in prison many months for a conscientious 
refusal te pay Church-rate. Samuel Morley, in May, 1841, 
married a daughter of Mr. Hope, banker, of Liverpool, and 
they settled at Clapton, but removed in 1854 to Stamford-hill. 
His public, social, and political career, from about 1843, 
became of increasing importance. It differs. in one respect, 
from that of many other leading men in the City of London ; 
he was never a member of the City Corporation, and he seems 
to have always been adverse to official dignities of any kind, 
declining even the modest “ deaconship” of a Congregational 
“church.” Asa member of managing committees, boards of 
directors or trustees, as treasurer of a fund, or chairman of a 
meeting. he was ever ready to make himself useful: and he 
was a diligent member of Parliament from 1865, with some 
interruption by electoral defeats, representing successively 
Nottingham and Bristol. Certain aspects of the domestic 
history of England during the past forty-five years may be 
profitably studied in this biography. The origin of the Anti- 
State-Church Association, which is recorded also in the 
“Life of Mr. Edward Miall,” and which survives. in the 
“ Liberation Society”; the Vonconformist weekly newspaper, 
and the opposition to projects of State aid to popular education 
on lines unduly favourable to the Established Church ; the 
Administrative Reform agitation, provoked in 1855 by the 
disasters to our Army in the Crimea; the co-operation of 
Mr. Morley with the Anti-Corn Law movement, the temperance 
movement, and the peace movement—which last, unhappily, 
did not continue to move on so well as might be wished—these 
matters seemed of considerable importance in their time. He 
was, meanwhile, in his own business, setting a good example 
of commercial integrity, of kind and wise care for the welfare 
of those whom he employed, as well as of sagacity and enter- 
prise, being a manufacturer in Nottinghamshire and a mer- 
chant in London, both on a very large scale. His recreations 
were at home with his children; he read books, loved music, 
liked fun, and could drive his phaeton ; but he cared for none 
of the ordinary amusements, and seldom travelled for pleasure. 
To those who take an interest in the ministry of the Congre- 
gationalist Dissenters, this memoir presents many instances of 
his zeal and liberality, particularly in the assistance he gave 
to their colleges, and to the erection of chapels and relief of 
chapel debts, in different parts of England and Wales. Home 
missionary agencies, popular religious services, Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, the improvement of dwellings of the 
working classes, and other good works, received substantial 
furtherance from Mr. Morley; and he was long a valued 
member of the London School Board. In his Parliamentary 
character. as a supporter of Mr. Gladstone, he bore a fair part 
of the contest for Liberal principles up to the period of his 
retirement, and lent a support of considerable weight to the 
party with which he agreed. This volume describes a public 

and private life that is worthy of respectful remembrance. 
Memoirs of Count Horace De Viel Castel, 1851 to 1864. 
Translated and Edited by Charles Bonsfield. Two vols. 
(Remington and Co.).—The writer of this diary of scandals 
and censures, the spirit of which can scarcely be admired, but 
in which there is probably much disagreeable truth contribut- 
ing to the history of the French Empire under Napoleon IIL, 
had small literary pretensions. But the two volumes contain 
a vast store of anecdotes, daily rumours, and bits of malicious 
gossip, which would stain the splendour of the golden legend 
of Imperialism, if anybody still remained, either in France or 
in England, disposed to believe in it as a régime of true 
magnificence. Beginning, in January, 1851, with the “ Prince- 
President ” and the majority of the National Assembly con- 
stantly thwarting and intriguing against each other, Louis 
Napoleon being resolved, by fair means or foul, to get a 
prolongation of his term of official rule, the events preceding 
the voup d'état of Dec. 2, in that year, are noted from day to 
day; and M. De Viel Castel, hating Republicanism, has no 
objection to the violent and treacherous usurpation of absolute 
power. But he is bitterly hostile to several of Louis Napoleon’s 


j 
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intimate counsellors, especially to Persigny, and speaks with 
contempt of nearly everyone about the new Government, 
De Morny and Maupas, Fould, Baroche, Walewski, and other 
Ministers of the subsequent Empire; also of Prince Napoleon 
(Jéréme) and all the Buonapartes, except Princess Mathilde 
(Princess Demidoff), with whom he was on terms of intimate 
friendship. We do not care to quote his remarks on these 
persons, and are not prepared to affirm, or to deny, that these 
remarks were in some measure deserved. English observers 
who were in a position to learn what was going on at that 
period will admit that, previously to the alliance with the 
French Empire for the Crimean War, public opinion here 
was extremely.unfavourable to all connected with “ Louis 
Napoleon,” as he was then still called by most of our country- 
men. But M. De Viel Castel, though an hereditary friend of 
the Napoleonic traditions, and never hostile to Louis Napoleon 
personally, is unsparing, and even virulent, in his exposure of 
the vices of the agents and supporters of the restored 
Monarchy, and of the abuses and blunders which it allowed 
to be perpetrated. No more disgraceful and shocking picture 
of the state of French society, of its private life as well as of 
public actions and their reputed motives, has appeared in print; 
and the “Chatiments” of Victor Hugo would hardly appear too 
severe for the authors of a dispensation of shameless profligacy. 
The politicians of that era, according to M. De Viel Castel, were 
unscrupulous gamesters, intriguers, and jobbers; the men of 
letters and artists, some of whom had great talent, are taxed 
with foolish vanity and false pretension ; and the ladies of 
fashion are described in a way that it would be unseemly 
to repeat. A book more full of personal detraction and dis- 
paragement has seldom been published in our times ; and there 
has been nothing like it, with regard to people in our own 
country, since the days of George II., or even Charles II., when 
some things in England were as bad as they could be. ‘The 
journal ends soon after the dismissal, in July, 1863, of the 
Persigny and Walewski Ministry, replaced by that of M. Baroche. 
The Emperor was then endeavouring to get out of his Mexican 
difficulty, but was about to be involved, by the military 
aggrandisement of Prussia, in other foreign complications of 
more perilous nature. Little fresh light, however, is cast by 
these memoirs on the general affairs of Europe; and their 
unpleasant revelations of the domestic corruption of the French 
Empire may be put aside without much loss, trusting that no 
such orgies of manifold baseness, in high places of Court and 
State, will ever again be witnessed in France. Immorality, we 
are told, is not extinct under the Republic ; but the Second 
Empire was born of it, lived on it, and died of it. Yet the 
French nation survives, and is capable, like other nations, of a 
better life in the future. 
NOVELS. 

The Nun's Curse. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. Three vols. (Ward 
and Downey).—Among the successful lady novelists of the 
present day, Mrs. Riddell is one who shows quite as much 
knowledge of the ordinary habits of men, especially middle- 
class men of business and professional men, as of women, or 
of the ornamental aristocracy of the male sex, reputed by 
some other writers of fiction to be engaged merely in fox- 
hunting and flirting. Her stories are more frequently occupied 
with the labours and troubles of earning an income, or de- 
fending property by legal means, than with the extraordinary 
accidents by which heroes of modern romance suddenly come 
into enormous fortunes, or by which millionaires are reduced 
to beggary. Muchcommon sense, and much knowledge of the 
rude realities of the world in which most people live, with a 
very correct appreciation of the masculine temperament, which 
she does not seem to idolise, are the characteristics of this and 
other novels that she has written. “ The Nun’s Carse,” in spite 
of the rather melodramatic air of its title, is a story that 
keeps as close to the natural and probable course of sdcial 
affairs at the present day—at least in Ireland—as any work of 
Anthony Trollope’s. It is only in the superstitious belief of the 
Donegal peasantry that a persecuted nun, three centuries ago, is 
imagined to have laid a perpetual curse on the inheritance 
of the Calgarry estate by the Conway family. On the death of 
old Marmaduke Conway, the wickedest of cruel Irish land- 
lords, whose malignity, going beyond his avarice, had expelled 
his tenants, and converted a large tract of country into a 
desolate waste, the heir-at-law is his nephew, Terence Conway ; 
but the uncle has bequeathed all his money to Captain Marma- 
duke Conway, another nephew. So the new proprietor of 
Calgarry feels at once that his possession of such an extremely 
unprofitable estate, without funds to improve it, will prove the 
reverse of a blessing ; and he is the more embarrassed with it 
as he has borrowed and wasted a large amount on the security, 
not of his expected inheritance, but of heavy life assurances, 
and can raise no money on the estate. It is this situation, 
with the weakness and carelessness of his own character, that 
makes the actual “ Curse” on Terence Conway’s succession to 
Calgarry ; and not the antiquated malediction ascribed to the 
legendary “Nun.” He is in. love with his cousin, Philippa 
Dutton, who is immensely rich ; but she—calm, austere, and 
unimpassioned—neither accepting nor rejecting his ardent suit, 
bids him wait and put off the question to next summer, while 
she persuades him not to sell the estate, as other friends have 
advised him to do, but to exert himself there for the benefit of the 
distressed peasantry. The personages of minor importance— 
Sir Henry Beecham, a retired lounging officer, who is 
Philippa’s guardian; her spirited Aunt Letitia, Mrs. Barry; 
Mark Barry. the clever, humorous, boisterous Irish barrister 
in London; Mr. Stirling, the shrewd and upright Scotch land- 
steward; Messrs. Bray and Lucas, the old-fashioned Dublin 
family lawyers ; and Mr. Reynolds, the sharp London solicitor, 
working with Mark Barry to fight off a rapacious Jewish 
creditor—are portrayed to the very life. The shifts and tricks 
of a not over-scrupulous diplomacy, seeking to avert or dis- 
arm litigation, which would be the signal for a host of claims 
ruinous to the perplexed landowner, are described with much 
truth and humour. Mr. Terence Conway himself, though 
amiable and well-meaning at the commencement, behaves like 
a fool. He knows little of business, and is too idle to attend 
to his own affairs. His marriage with Philippa is arranged, 
with the provision that all her money is to be settled on her 
for separate use, so that it will not serve to put the Calgarry 
estate in order. But the severe independence of her character, 
and her resolute strength of will, begin to have a repellent 
effect upon a man painfully conscious of his own insignificance. 
Strolling along the Donegal coast, in this disheartened mood, 
he meets a rustic beauty, Grace Walley, the daughter of a dis- 
reputable horse-dealer, and soon goes wrong with this girl, whose 
fall is delicately and tenderly related, moving the reader to 
just compassion. Poor Grace had an honest ‘lover, a fine 
young fellow named Corrigan, whom Terence engaged as 
coachman, and now the guilty seducer is base enough to for- 
ward Corrigan’s taking her for his wife, in utter ignorance of 
her shameful situation. Grace refuses, humbly confessing her 
fault, while her father takes advantage of it to extort money 
from Mr. Conway. The disgraceful exposure causes Miss 
Dutton to repudiate the match, and Terence, whose pride is 
stung by her contemptuous reproaches, marries the peasant 
girl, not for love or pity, or from a conscientious desire to 
repair the wrong he has done, but only to spite Miss Dutton. 
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The error, as the authoress seems to regard it, of taking such a 
step, Grace being manifestly incapable of learning to be a 
suitable wife for him, calls forth remonstrances from his old 
friend Mr. Malet, the parish clergyman ; but Terence resents 
the interference, and avenges it by breaking his promise to 
give Mr. Malet a more valuable living. His pecuniary 
difficulties are presently eased, but unhappiness both to him 
and to Grace attends their hasty marriage; and he is en- 
cumbered with old Walley’s insolent pertinacity, and annoyed 
by the drunken ruffian’s unbidden visits to the house. Grace, 
pining away iinder apparent neglect, falls ill, for which her 
husband is blamed; and one day he is shot by an unseen 
enemy : Corrigan, who was near at hand, is charged with the 
attempt to murder, is tried convicted, and sentenced to 
a long term of imprisonment. Terence Conway recovers from 
his dangerous wound, and for two years leaves the neighbour- 
hood, placing his wife and child, under proper care, in another 
home in the south of Ireland, while he goes to Australia for 
change of scene. On his return, he finds things no better : 
Grace is dying, and she soon dies ; but statements now made 
by her and her mother prove that the assassin who near); 
killed him was old Walley, and that Pat Corrigan was entirely 
innocent. The motive of the crime was an idea that, by the 
death of Terence, the heir to the property being Walley’s infant 
grandchild, Walley could get it managed in a way by which he 
hoped to gain. He contrives, in fact, to steal the child and 
escape to America, upon his daughter’s death. A free pardon 
is obtained for Corrigan, but too late to save him from dying 
in prison. The ground being thus cleared, Terence settles 
again at Calgarry, marrying. this time, an amiable young lady, 
daughter of the Rev. Mr. Malet ; but the tale ends with an 
intimation that renewed troubles are in store for the Conways 
of the next generation, when the little boy who was carried off 
to America, returning to find himself disinherited, becomes a 
rural priest and preacher of the Land League doctrine, stirring 
up fresh enmity to the owner of Calgarry and all other land- 
owning gentry. The whole story is vividly and cleverly told: 
Mrs. Riddell writes with admirable neatness of style, foree, 
liveliness, and point, and her observations are often both wise 
and witty ; she seems also to be very well acquainted with the 
local features of the country, and with the habits and temper 
of its people. The portrait of the Rev. Mr. M’Kye. a worthy 
Presbyterian minister, strikes us as particularly good. 


TRAVELS. 
Guatemala, the Land of the (uctzal. By Wr we Brigham 
(T. Fisher Unwin).—The beautiful long-tailed bird, with green 
tail and scarlet breast, called the quetzal, is the national 
emblem of the Spanish-Indian Republic of Guatemala, a very 
careful and instructive account of which is to be found in this 
volume. Guatemala, within its present limits, occupies the 
part of Central America between the extensive territory of 
3ritish Honduras to the north, on the Atlantic side, that of 
Mexico to the north-west, and the Republics of Honduras and 
San Salvador to the south-east. Some information concerning 
these States and thoseof Nicaragua and Costa Rica, is supplied 
by Mr. Brigham, whose main topic, however, is Guatemala, 
having travelled all round that country, examined its most 
interesting places, and studied its natural features, its people, 
and their history. He is an American gentleman of Boston, 
and his views and sentiments are characterised by sober 
moderation. Landing at the port of Livingston, which is a 
voyage from New Orleans of nine hundred miles, performed 
too slowly in six days, in the autumn of 1883, he visited 
the neighbouring Puerto Barrios, where the construction 
of a railway had been begun. He journeyed westward, 
by steam-boat up the Rio Dulce, and across the Lake 
of Izabal, thence riding on to Coban, a comfortable pro- 
vincial town, from which he proceeded, in a leisurely manner, 
over a hilly and healthy country, another hundred miles or so, 
to the western border at Quetzaltenango, approaching the 
Pacific coast. ‘This he reached at the port of San José, having 
seen much fine highland scenery, many curious habits of the 
Quiché Indians, the voleano and lake of Atitlan, the flourishing 
town of Quetzaltenango, where he met President Barrios, and 
the ruins of the old town of Antigua, destroyed by an earth- 
quake in 1541. The author is a good amateur photographer, 
and his book is adorned with nearly two hundred illustrations, 
some of the page plates being direct reproductions from his 
negatives, and often of fine quality. They represent land- 
scapes, buildings, figures, monuments of antiquity, native 
costumes and utensils, animals and plants. There is a railway 
from the Pacific port. eighty-four miles to the city of Guate- 
mala, which is growing rapidly, with sixty thousand in- 
habitants, and is the largest in Central America. It is not 
splendid, but contains several great old Spanish churches ; the 
monastic convents have been suppressed by Government, and 
their buildings are now used for public offices or schools. 
Leaving the capital, Mr. Brigham, with his companion * Frank,” 
apparenily his son or brother, took a devious southern route, still 
riding mules, and saw more volcanoes on their way, arriving at 
Esquipulas, where he sought an object of much interest. The 
magnificent Sanctuary here—a grand edifice of white stone, 
with a dome and four towers, elaborately ornate—was built at 
immense cost, in the middle of the last century, to enshrine a 
small black image of Christ, reputed to work miracles of 
healing. Mr. Brigham is very tolerant, and not hostile to the 
2oman Catholic Church ; but he was little edified by his visit 
to thisshrine. In the same chapter, he describes the monuments 
of an ancient Royal cemetery at Quirigua, belonging to the 
Quiché Kings, whose capital city of Gumarcah (afterwards 
called Utatlan) he had already passed in an earlier part of 
his tour. The monoliths of Quirigua, which have been cleared 
and protected by Mr. A. P. Maudslay, an Englishman, are very 
remarkable. The largest mentioned is 18 ft. high, 4 ft. 9 in. 
wide, and 2 ft. 9 in. thick ; another, 16 ft. high, is 4 ft. wide, 
and 3 ft. thick. They are sculptured, on the front and back, 
with huge portrait-figures, and covered with symbolical or 
hieroglyphic devices. The next chapter is an historica] 
and ethnological treatise on the supposed empire of 


-“ Xibalbay,” founded by the perhaps mythical “ Votan ;” on 


the Nahoas or Toltecs, their conquerors the Quichés, the 
long dynasty, the reign of the mighty Gucumatz, the domestic 
misfortunes of Vucub-caquix, his sons Sipacua and Cabracan, 
and other romantic affairs. Those Quichés, who were subdued 
by the Spaniards in 1523, had certainly attained, like the 
Mexicans and Peruvians, a high degree of barbaric civilisation ; 
and they must have been a powerful monarchy ; but its origin 
and history seem very obscure. Mr. Brigham relates also the 
chief events of the Spanish rule, when Guatemala was the 
seat of the viceroyalty of Central America, the Revolution of 
1823, and the fortunes of the Republic, which seems, by the 
able administration of President Barrios, since 1871, to be 
making satisfactory progress. 


A lady, much interested in the condition of the poor, has 
given £500 to the Self-Help Emigration Society, of F leet-lane. 

The Mercers’ Company has voted one hundred guineas, and 
the Fishmongers’ Company fifty guineas, to the Royal National 
Life-Boat Institution, in response to the appeal recently issued 
by the committee. 
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disease. 
is a weak point. 


us many heavy doctors’ bills. 


GRATEFUL, 


“DY a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion 
and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected Cocoa, 


Mr. Eprs has provided our breakfast-tables with a delicately-flavoured beverage which may save 
It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that 


~ EPPS'S (conrorrms) COCOA 


a constitution may be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to 
Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack wherever there 


We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with 


pure blood and a properly nourished frame.’’—Civil Service Gazette. 
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BEECHAM’S PILLS are universally admitted to be 
WORTH A GUINEA A BOX, for Bilious and Nervcus 
Disorders, such as wind and pain at the stomach, sick 
headache, giddiness, fulness and swelling after meals, 
dizziness and drowsiness, cold chills, flushings of heat, 
loss of appetite, shortness of breath, costiveness, 
scurvy, blotches on the skin, disturbed sleep, frightful 
dreams, and all nervous and trembling sensations, &c. 
The first dose will give relief in twenty minutes. 
This is no fiction, for they have done it in countless 
cases. 

Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one of 
these Pills, and they will be acknowledged to be 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 


For females of all ages these Pills are invaluable. 
No female should be without them. There is no 
medicine to be found to equal BEECHAM’S PILLS for 
removing any obstruction or irregularity of the 
system. If taken according to the directions given 
with each Box, they will soon restore females of all 
ages to robust health. 


For a weak stomach, impaired digestion, and all dis- 
orders of the liver, they act like “ MAGIC,” and a few 
doses will be found to work wonders upon the most 
important organs in the human machine. They 
strengthen the whole muscular system, restore the 
appetite, and arouse into action the whole physical 
energy of the human frame. These are “FACTS” 
testified continually by members of all classes of 
society, and one of the best guarantees to the nervous 
and debilitated is, BEECHAM’S PILLS have the largest 
sale of any Patent Medicine in the world. 
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A PHYLLIS OF THE SIERRAS—BY BRET HARTE. 
*Hnsh! There is somebody here.”—Sce page 2, 
Drawn dy BR. 0. Woodvilie 
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A FTrHYREAS UVF tree SsinpmnA 


BY BRET HARTE, 


AUTHOR OF “A MILLIONAIRE OF ROUGH-AND-READY,” “THE LUCK OF ROARING CAMP,” “GABRIEL CONROY,” ETC. 


HERE the great highway of the Sierras nears the 
summit, and the pines begin to show sterile reaches 
of rock and waste in their drawn-up files, there 
are signs of occasional departures from the main 
road, as if the weary traveller had at times succumbed to 
the long ascent, and turned aside for rest and breath again. 
The tired eyes of many a dusty passenger on the old over- 
land coach have gazed wistfully on those sylvan openings, 
and imagined recesses of primeval shade and virgin wilder- 
ness in their dim perspectives. Had he descended, however, 
and followed one of these diverging paths, he would 
have come upon some rude waggon track, or ‘‘ log-slide,’’ 
leading from a clearing on the slope, or the ominous saw-mill, 
half hidden in the forest it was slowly decimating. The wood- 
land hush might have been broken by the sound of water 
passing over some unseen dam in the hollow, or the hiss of 
escaping steam and throb of an invisible engine in the covert. 

Such, at least, was the experience of a young fellow of five- 
and-twenty, who, knapsack on back and stick in hand, had 
turned aside from the highway and entered the woods one 
pleasant afternoon in July. But he was evidently a deliberate 
pedestrian, and not a recent deposit of the proceeding stage- 
coach ; and although his stout walking-shoes were covered 
with dust, he had neither the habitual slouch and slovenliness 
of the tramp, nor the hurried fatigue and growing negligence 
of an involuntary wayfarer. His clothes, which were strong 
and serviceable, were better fitted for their present usage than 
the ordinary garments of the Californian travellers, which were 
too apt to be either above or below their requirements. But 
perhaps the stranger’s greatest claim to originality was the 
absence of any weapon in his equipment. He carried neither 
rifle nor gun in his hand, and his narrow leathern belt was 
empty of either knife or revolver. : 

A half-mile from the main road, which seemed to him to 
have dropped out of sight the moment he had left it, he came 
upon a half-cleared area, where the hastily-cut stumps of 
pines, of irregular height, bore an odd resemblance to the 
broken columns of some vast and ruined temple. A few 
fallen shafts, denuded of their bark and tesselated branches, 
sawn into symmetrical cylinders, lay beside the stumps, and 
lent themselves to the illusion. But the freshly-cut chips, so 
dampthat they still clung in layers to each other as they had 
fallen from the axe, and the stumps themselves, still wet and 
viscous from their drained life-blood, were redolent of an 
odour of youth and freshness. 

The young man seated himself on one of the logs and 
deeply inhaled the sharp balsamic fragrance—albeit with a 
slight cough and a later hurried respiration. This, and a 
certain drawn look about his upper lip, seemed to indicate, 
in spite of his strength and colour, some pulmonary weakness. 
He, however, rose after a moment’s rest vith undiminished 
energy and cheerfulness, readjusted his knapsack, and began 
to lightly pick his way across the fallen timber. A few paces 
on, the mufd-d whirr of machinery became more audible, with 
the lazy, monotonous command of ‘‘ Gee thar,’’ from some 
unseen ox-driver. Presently, the slow, deliberately-swaying 
heads of a team of oxen emerged from the bushes, followed 
by the clanking chain of the ‘‘ skids ’”’ of sawn planks, which 
they were pon<lerously dragging with that ostentatious submis- 
siveness peculiar to their species. They had nearly passed him 
when there was a sudden hitch in the procession. From 
where he stood he could see that a projecting plank had 
struck a pile of chips and become partly imbedded init. To 
run te the obstruction and, with a few dexterovs strokes and 
the leverage of his stout stick, dislodge the plank was the work 
not only of the moment but of an evidently energetic hand. 
The teamster looked back and merely nodded his appreciation, 
and with a ‘‘Gee up! Out of that, now!”’ the skids moved on. 

‘* Much obliged, there !’’ said a hearty voice, as if supple- 
menting the teamster’s imperfect acknowledgment. 

+ The stranger looked up. The voice came from the open, 
sashless, shutterless window of a rude building—a mere shell 
of boards and beams half hidden in the still leafy covert before 
him. He had coinpletely overlooked it in his approach, even 
as he had ignored the nearer throbbing of the machinery, 
which was so violent as to impart a decided tremor to the 
slight edi&e. and to shake the speaker so strongly tl.at he was 
obliged while speaking to steady himself by the sashless frame 
of the window at which he stood. He had a face of good- 
natured and alert intelligence, a master’s independence and 
authority of manner in spite of his blue jean overalls and 
flannel shirt. 

“Don’t mention it,” said the stranger, smiling with equal 
but more deliberate good-himour. Then, seeing that his 
interlocutor still liagered a hcspitable moment in spite of his 
quick eyes and the jarring impati:nce of the machinery, he 
added hesitatingly, ‘‘I faucy I’ve wandered off the track a 

Do you know a Mr. Bradley—somewhere here ? ’’ 

The stranger’s hesitation seemed to be more from some 
habitual conscientiousness of statement than awkwardness. 
The man in the window repiied, ‘‘ I’m Bradley.” 

‘Ah! Thank you: I’ve a ietter for you—somewhere. 
dere it is. He produced a note from his breast-pocket. 
Bradley stooped to a sitting posture in the window. “ Pitchit 
up.’ It was thrown aud caught cleverly. Bradley opened it, 
read it hastily, smiled and nodded, glanced behind him as if to 
implore further delay from the impatient machinery, leaned 
perilously from the window, and said— 

**Look here! Do you see that siiver-fir straight ahead.”’ 

*¢ Yen.” 

‘* A little to the left there’s a trail. Follow it and skirt 
along the edge of the eanyon until you see my house. Ask for 
my wife—that’s Mrs. Bradley—and give her your letter. 
Stop!’? He drew a carpenter’s pencil from his pocket, 
s-rawled two or three words across the open sheet and tossed 
it back to the stranger. ‘‘See you at tea! Excuse me—Mr. 
Mainwaring—we ’re short handed—and—the engine ’’——- But 
here he disappeared suddenly. 

Without glancing at the note again, the stranger quictly 
replaced it in his pocket, and struck out across the fallen 
trunks towards the silver-fir. He quickly found the trail in- 
dicated by Bradley, although it was faint and apparently 
worn by a single pair of feet as a shorter and private cut from 
some more travelled path. It was well for the stranger that 
he had a keen eye or he would have lost it; it was equally 
fortunate that he had a mountaineering instinct, for a sudden 
profound deepening of the blue mist seen dimly through the 


bit. 
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leaves before him caused him to slacken his steps. The trail 
bent abruptly to the right; a gulf fully two thousand feet 
deep was at his feet! It was the Great Canyon. 

At the first glance it seemed so narrow that a rifle-shot 
could have crossed its tranquil depths, but a second look at 
the comparative size of the trees on the opposite mountain 
convinced him of his error. A nearer survey of the abyss also 
showed him that instead of its walls being perpendicular they 
were made of successive ledges or terraces to the valley below. 
Yet the air was so still, and the outlines so clearly cut, that 
they might have been only the reflections of the mountains 
around him cast upon the placid mirror of a lake. The 
spectacle arrested him, as it arrested all men, by some occult 
power beyond the mere attraction of beauty or magnitude , 
even the teamster never passed it without the tribute of a stone 
or broken twig tossed into its immeasurable profundity. 

Reluctantly leaving the spot, the stranger turned with the 
trail that now began to skirt its edge. This was no easy 
matter, as the undergrowth was very thick, and the foliage 
dense to the perilous brink of the precipice. He walked on, 
however, wondering why Bradley had chosen so circuitous 
and dangerous a route to his house, which naturally would be 
some distance back from the canyon. At the end of ten 
minutes struggling through the ‘‘brush,’’ the trail became 
vague, and, to all appearances, ended. Had he arrived? The 
thicket was as dense as before, through the interstices of 
leaf and spray he could see the blue void of the canyon at his 
side, and he even fancied that the foliage ahead of him was 
more symmetrical and less irregular, and was touched here and 
there with faint bits of colour To complete his utter mystifi- 
cation, a woman’s voice, very tresh, very youthful, and by no 
means unmusical, rose apparently from the circumambient air. 
He looked hurriedly to the right and left, and even hopelessly 
into the trees above him. 

‘*Yes,’’ said the voice, as if renewing a suspended con- 
versation, ‘‘it was too funny for anything. There were the 
two Missouri girls from Skinner’s, with their auburn hair 
ringletted, my dear, like the old ‘Books of Beauty’ —in 
white frocks and sashes of an unripe greenish yellow, that 
puckered up your mouth like persimmons. One of them was 
speechless from good behaviour, and the other—well! the 
other was so energetic she called out the figures before the 
fiddler did, and shrieked to my vis-a-vis to dance up to the 
entire stranger—meaning me, if you please.”’ 

The voice appeared to come from the foliage that overhung 
the cafion, and the stranger even fancied he could detect 
through the shimmering leafy veil something that moved 
monotonously to and fro. Mystified and impatient, he made 
a hurried stride forward, his foot struck a wooden step, and 
the next moment the mystery was made clear. He had almost 
stumbled upon the end of a long verandah that projected over 
the abyss before a low, modern dwelling, till then invisible, 
nestling on its very brink. The symmetrically-trimmed 
foliage he had noticed were the luxuriant Madeira vines that 
hid the rude pillars of the verandah ; the moving object was 
a rocking-chair with its back towards the intruder, that 
disclosed only the brown hair above, and the white skirts and 
small slippered feet below, of a seated female figure. In the 
meantime, a second voice from the interior of the house had 
replied to the figure in the chair, who was evidently the first 
speaker : 

‘*Tt must have been very funny; but as long as Jim is 
always bringing somebody over from the mill, I don’t see how 
I can go to those places. You were lucky, my dear, to escape 
from the new Division Superintendent last night; he was 
insufferable to Jim with his talk of his friend the San 
Francisco millionaire, and to me with his cheap society airs. 
I do hate a provincial fine gentleman.”’ 

The situation was becoming embarrassing to the intruder. 
At the apparition of the woman, the unaffected and simple 
directness he had previously shown in his equally abrupt 
contact with Bradley had tled utterly; confused by the 
awkwardness of his arrival, and shocked at the idea of 
overhearing a private conversation, he stepped hurriedly on 
the verandah. 

‘“*Well? go on!” said the second voice 
‘‘Well, who else was there? What did you 
hear you. What’s the matter ?”’ 

The seated figure had risen from her chair, and turned a 
young and pretty face somewhat superciliously towards the 
stranger, as she said in a low tone to her unseen auditor, 
‘* Hush! there is somebody here.’’ 

The young man came forward with an awkwardness that 
was more boyish than rustic. His embarrassment was not 
lessened by the simultaneous entrance from the open door of 
a second woman, apparently as young as and prettier than the 
first. 
**T trust you ’ll excuse me for—for—being so wretchedly 
stupid,’’ he stammered, ‘‘but I really thought, you know, that— 
that—I was following the trail to—to—the front of the house, 
when I stumbled in—in here ”’ 

Long before he had finished, both women, by some simple 
feminine intuition, were relieved 2ud even prepossessed by his 
voice and manner. They smiled graciously. ‘The later-comer 
pointed to the empty chair. But with his habit of pertin- 
acious conscientiousness the stranger continued, ‘‘ It was 
regularly stupid, wasn’t it?—and I ought to have known better. 
I should have turned back and gone away when I found out 
what an ass I was likely to be, but I was—afraid—you know, 
of alarming you by the noise.’’ 

‘* Won't you sit down ?”’ said the second lady, pleasantly. 

**Oh, thanks !’’ I’ve a letter here—I—’’ he tranferred his 
stick and hat to his left hand as he felt in his breast-pocket 
with his right. But the action was so awkward that the stick 
dropped on the verandah. Both women made a movement to 
restore it to its embarrassed owner, who, however, quickly 
anticipated them. ‘‘ Pray don’t mind it,’’ he continued, with 
accelerated breath and heightened colour. ‘‘ Ah, here’s the 
letter!’’ He produced the note Bradley had returned to him. 
**It’s mine, in fact—that is, I brought it to Mr. Bradley. He 
said I was to give it to—to—to—Mrs. Bradley.’’ He paused, 
glancing embarrazsedly from the one to the other. 

‘*T’m Mrs. Bradley,’’ said the prettiest one, with a laugh. 
He handed her the letter. It ran as follows :— 

‘* Dear Bradley,—Put Mr. Mainwaring through as far as 
he wants to go, or hang him up at The Lookout, just as he likes. 
The Bank ’s behind him, and his hat’s chalked ail over the 


impatiently. 
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Road ; but he don’t care much about being on velvet. That 
ain’t his style—and you ’ll like him. He’s somebody’s son in 
England. -”” 

Mrs. Bradley glanced simply at the first sentence. ‘‘ Pray 
sit down, Mr. Mainwaring,’’ she said gently; ‘‘ or, rather, let 
me first introduce my cousin—Miss Macy.” . 

**Thanks,’’ said Mainwaring, with a bow to Miss Macy, 
‘**put I—I—I—think,’’ he added conscientiously, ‘‘ you did 
not notice that your husband had written something across the 
paper.”’ 

Mrs. Bradley smiled, and glanced at her husband’s indorse- 
ment—‘ All right. Wade in.”’ ‘It’s nothing but Jim’s 
slang,’’ she said, with a laugh and a slightly heightened 
colour. ‘‘He ought not to have sent you by that short cut ; 
it’s a bother, and even dangerous for a stranger. If you had 
come directly to us by the road, without making your first call 
at the mill,’’ she added, with a touch of coquetry, ‘‘ you would 
have had a pleasanter walk, and seen us sooner. I suppose, 
however, you got off the stage at the mill? ”’ 

‘*T was not on the coach,’’ said Mainwaring, unfastening 
+ strap of his knapsack. ‘‘I walked over from Lone Pine 
F'lat.”’ 

‘* Walked ! ’’ echoed both women in simultaneous astonish- 
ment. 

““Yes,’”? returned Mainwaring simply, laying aside his 
burden and taking the proffered seat. ‘‘ It’s a very fine bit 
of country.”’ 

‘Why, it’s fifteen miles,’ said Mrs. Bradley, glancing 
horror-stricken at her cousin. ‘‘ How dreadful! And to think 
Jim could have sent you a horse to Lone Pine. Why, you 
must be dead!’ 

**Thanks, I’m all right! I rather enjoyed it, you know.”’ 

‘**But,’? said Miss Macy, glancing wonderingly at his 
«napsack, ‘“‘ you must want something, a change—or some 
refreshment—after fifteen miles.’’ 

**Pray don’t disturb yourself,’ said Mainwaring, rising 
hastily, but not quickly enough to prevent the young girl 
from slipping past him into the house, whence she rapidly 
returned with a decanter and glasses. 

‘* Perhaps Mr. Mainwaring would prefer to go into Jim’s 
room and wash his hands and put on a pair of slippers ?’’ said 
Mrs. Bradley, with gentle concern. 

“Thanks, no. I really am nottired. I sent some luggage 
yesterday by the coach to the Summit Hotel,’’ he said, 
observing the women’s eyes stiJl fixed upon his knapsack. ‘‘I 
dare say I can get themif I want them. I’ve got a change 
here,”’ he continued, lifting the knapsack as if with a sudden 
sense of its incongruity with its surroundings, and depositing 
it on the end of the verandah. 

“*Do let it remain where i. is,’’ said Mrs. Bradley, greatly 
amused, ‘‘ and pray sit still and take some refreshment. You’ll 
make yourself ill after your exertions,’’ she added, with a 
charming assumption of matronly solicitude. 

‘*But I’m not at all deserving of your sympathy,”’ said 
Mainwaring, with a laugh. ‘‘I’m awfully fond of walking and 
my usual constitutional isn’t much under this.’’ 

‘* Perhaps you were stronger than you are now,”’ said Mrs. 
Bradley, gazing at him with a frank curiosity that, however, 
brought a faint deepening of coluar to his cheek. 

**T dare say you’re right,’’ he said suddenly, with an 
apologetic smile. ‘‘ I quite forgot that I’m a sort of an invalid, 
you know, travelling for my health. I’m not very strong 
here,’’ he added, lightly tapping his chest, that now, relieved 
of the bands of his knapsack, appeared somewhat thin and 
hollow in spite of his broad shoulders. His voice, too, had 
become less clear and distinct. 

Mrs. Bradley, who was still watching him, here rose 
potentially. ‘‘ You ought to take more care of yourself,’’ she 
said. ‘‘ You should Uegin by eating this biscuit, drinking that 
glass of whisky, and making yourself more comfortable in 
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Jim’s room until we can get the spare room fixed a little.” 

‘But I am not to be sent to bed—amI?’’ asked Main- 
waring, in half-real, half-amused consternation. 

‘*T’m not so sure of that,’’ said Mrs. Bradley, with playful 
precision. ‘‘ But for the present we ’ll let you off with a good 
wash and a nap afterwards in that rocking-chair, while my 
cousin and I make some little domestic preparations. You 
see,’’ she added with a certain proud humility, ‘‘ we ‘ve got 
only one servant—a Chinaman, and there are many things we 
can’t leave to him.’’ 

The colour again rose in Mainwaring’s cheek, but he had 
tact enough te reflect that any protest or hesitation on his part 
at that moment would only increase the difficulties of his 
gentle entertainers. He allowed himself to be ushered into 
the house by Mrs. Bradley, and shown to her husband’s room, 
without perceiving that Miss Macy had availed herself of his 
absence to run to the end of the verandah, mischievously try 
to lift the discarded knapsack to her own pretty shoulder, but, 
failing, heroically stagger with it into the passage and softly 
deposit it at his door. This done, she pantingly rejoined her 
cousin in the kitchen. 

‘* Well,’’ said Mrs. Bradley, emphatically. ‘‘ Did you ever? 
Walking fifteen miles for pleasure—and with such lungs !”’ 

‘* And that knapsack!’’ added Louise Macy, pointing to 
the mark in her little palm where the strap had imbedded 
itself in the soft flesh. 

‘‘He’s nice, though; 
tentatively. 

‘* Yes,’’ said Miss Macy, ‘‘he isn’t, certainly, one of those 
provincial ‘ne gentlemen you object to. But did you see his 
shoes? I suppose they make the miles go quickly, or seem to 
measure less by comparison.”’ 

‘* They ’re probably more serviceable than those high-heeled 
things that Captain Greyson hops about in.’ 

‘* But the Captain always rides—and rides very well—you 
know,”’ said Louise, reflectively. There was a moment’s pause. 

‘*T suppose Jim will tell us all about him,’’ said Mrs. 
Bradley, dismissing the subject, as she turned her sleeves back 
over her white arms, preparatory to grappling certain culinary 
difficulties 

‘* Jim,’’ observed Miss Macy, shortly, ‘‘in my opinion, 
knows nothing more than his note says. That’s like Jim.’’ 

‘* There’s nothing more to know, really,’’ said Mrs. Bradley, 
with a superior air. ‘‘He’s undoubtedly the son of some 
Englishman of fortune, sent out here for his health.’’ 


‘** Hush !”? 
Miss Macy had heard « step in the passage. It halted at 


isn’t he?’’? said Mrs. Bradley, 
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last, half irresolutely, before the open door of the kitchen, and 
the stranger appeared with an embarrassed air. But in his 
brief absence he seemed to have completely groomed himself, 
and stood there, the impersonation of close-cropped, clean and 
wholesome English young manhood. The two women appre- 
ciated it with cat-like fastidiousness. 

‘*T beg your pardon; but really you ’re going to let a fellow 
do something for you,’’ he said, ‘‘ just to keep him from looking 
like a fool, I really can do no end of things, you know, if 
you’ll try me. I’ve done some camping-out, and can cook 
as well as the next man.”’ 

The two women made a movement of smiling remonstrance, 
half coquettish, and half superior, until Mrs. Bradley, becoming 
conscious of her bare arms and the stranger’s wandering eyes, 
coloured faintly, and said with more decision, 

**Certainly not. You’d only be in the way. Besides, you 
need rest more than we do. Put yourself in the rocking- 
chair in the verandah, and go to sleep until Mr. Bradley 
comes.’” 

Mainwaring saw that she was serious, and withdrew, alittle 
ashamed at the familiarity into which his boyishness had 
betrayed him. But he had scarcely seated himself in the 
rocking-chair before Miss Macy appeared, carrying with both 
hands a large tin basin of unshelled peas. 

‘**There,”’ she said pantingly, placing her burden in his 
lap, “if you really want to help, there’s something to do 
that isn’t very fatiguing. You may shell these peas.”’ 

“* Shell them—I beg pardon, but how?’’ he asked, with 
smiling earnestness. 

“How? Why, I ’ll show you—look.”’ 

She frankly stepped beside him, so close that her full- 
skirted dress half encompassed him and the basin in a 
delicious confusion, and, leaning over his lap, with her left 
hand picked up a pea-cod, which, with a single movement of 
her charming little right thumb, she broke at the end, and 
stripped the green shallow of its tiny treasures. 

He watched her with smiling eyes; her own, looking down 
on him, were very bright and luminous. ‘‘ There ; that’s easy 
enough,’’ she said, and turned away. 

** But—one moment, Miss—Miss did 

** Macy,”’ said Louise. 

‘* Where am I to put the shells? ”’ 

**Oh! throw them down there—there’s room enough.’’ 

She was pointing to the canyon below. The verandah 
actually projected over its brink, and seemed to hang in mid 
air above it. Mainwaring almost mechanically threw his arm 
out to catch the incautious girl, who had stepped hee llessly to 
its extreme edge. 

“How odd! Don’t you find it rather dangerous here? ’’ 
he could not help saying. ‘‘I mcan—you might have had a 
railing that wouldn’t intercept the view and yet be safe ?”’ 

**It’sa fancy of Mr. Bradley’s,’’ returned the young girl 
carelessly. ‘‘It’s all like this. The house was built on a 
ledge against the side of the precipice, and the road suddenly 
drops down to it.’’ 

** It’s tremendously pretty, all the same, you know,”’ said 
the young man thoughttully, gazing, however, et the girl’s 
rounded chin above him. 

*“Yes,’’ she replied curtly. ‘‘ But this isn’t working. I 
must go back to Jenny. You can shell the peas until Mr. 
Bradley comes home. He won’t be long.’’ 

She turned away, and re-entered the house. Without 
knowing why, he thought her withdrawal abrupt, and he was 
again feeling his ready colour rise with the suspicion of either 
having been betrayed by the young girl’s innocent fearlessness 
into some unpardonable familiarity, which she had quietly 
resented, or ot feeling an ease and ‘freedom in the company of 
these two women that were inconsistent with respect, and 
should be restrained. 

He, however, began to apply himself to the task given to 
him with his usual conscientiousness of duty, and presently 
acquired a certain manual dexterity in the operation. It was 
‘“good fun’’ to throw the cast-off husks into the mighty 
unfathomable void before him and watch them linger with 
suspended gravity in mid air for a moment—apparently 
motionless—until they either lost themselves, a mere vanishing 
black spot in the thin ether, or slid suddenly at a sharp angle 
into unknown shadow. How deuced odd for him to be sitting 
here in this fashion! It would be something to talk of 
hereafter, and yet—he stopped—it was not at all in the line 
of that characteristic adventure, uncivilised novelty, and 
barbarous freedom which for the last month he had sought 
and experienced. It was not at all like his meeting with the 
grizzly last week while wandering in a lonely canyon; not a bit 
in the line of his chance acquaintance with that notorious 
ruffian, Spanish Jack, or his witnessing with his own eyes that 
actual lynching affair at Angels. No! Nor was it at all 
characteristic, according to his previous ideas of frontier rural 
seclusion—as for instance the Pike County cabin of the family 
where he stayed one night, and where the handsome daughter 
asked him what his Christian name was. No! These two 
young women were very unlike her; they seemed really quite 
the equals of his family and friends in England—perhaps 
more attractive—and yet, yes, it was this very attractiveness 
that alarmed his inbred social conservatism regarding women. 
With a man it was very different ; that alert, active, intelligent 
husband, instinct with the throbbing life of his saw-mill, 
creator and worker in one, « hallenged his unqualified trust and 
admiration, ; 

He had become conscious for the last minute or two of 
thinking rapidly and becoming feverishly excited ; of breathing 
with greater difficulty, and a renewed tendency to cough. 
The tendency increased until he instinctively put aside the 
pan from his lap and half rose. But even that slight exertion 
brought on an accession of coughing. He put his hand- 
kerchief to his lips, partly to keep the sound from disturbing 
the women in the kitchen, partly because of a certain 
significant taste in his mouth which he unpleasantly re- 
membered. When he removed the handkerchief it was, as he 
expected, spotted with blood. He turned quickly and re- 
entered the house softly, regaining the bed-room without 
attracting attention. An increasing faintness here obliged 
him to lie down on the bed uztil it should pass. 

Everything was quiet. He hoped they would not discover 
his absence from the verandah until he was better; it was 
deucedly awkward that he should have had this attack just 
now—and after he had made so light of his previous exertions. 
They would think him an effeminate fraud, these two bright, 
active women and that alert, energeticman. A faint colour came 
into his cheek at the idea, and an uneasy sense that he had 
been in some way foolishly imprudent about his health. 
Again, they might be alarmed at missing him from the 
verandah ; perhaps he had better have remained there ; per- 
haps he ought to tell them that he had concluded to take their 
advice and lie down. He tried to rise, but the deep blue 
chasm before the window seemed to be swelling up to meet 
him, the bed slowly sinking into its oblivious profundity. He 
knew no more, 

He came to with the smell and taste of some powerful 
volatile spirit, and the vague vision of Mr. Bradley still 
standing at the window of the mill and vibrating with the 
machinery ; this changed presently to a pleasant lassitude and 


lazy curiosity as he perceived Mr. Bradley smile and 
apparently slip from the window of the mill to his bedside. 

‘*You’re all right now,’’ said Bradley, cheerfully. 

Iie was feeling Mainwaring’s pulse. Had he really been 
ill and was Bradley a doctor ? 

BradJey evidently saw what was passing in his mind. 
‘‘Don’t be alarmed,’’ he said gaily. ‘I’m not a doctor, but 
I practise a little medicine and surgery on account of the men 
at the mill, and accidents, you know. You’re all right now; 
you’ ve lost a little blood: but in a couple of weeks in this air 
we’ll have that tubercle healed, and you’ll be as right asa 
trivet.’’ 

‘‘In a couple of weeks!’’ echoed Mainwaring, in faint 
astonishment. ‘* Why, I leave here to-morrow.”’ 

‘You'll do nothing of the kind,’’ said Mrs. Bradley, with 
smiling peremptoriness, suddenly slipping out from behind her 
husband. ‘Everything is all perfectly. arranged. Jim has 
sent off messengers to your friends, so thatif you can’t come to 
them, they can come to you. You see, you can’t help your- 
self! If you will walk fifteen miles with such lungs, and 
then frighten people to death, you must abide by the con- 
sequences,”’ 

‘¢You see, the old lady has fixed you,’’ said Bradley, 
smiling; ‘‘and she’s the master here. Come, Mainwaring, 
you can send any other message you like, and have who and 
what you want here; but here you must stop for a while.”’ 

‘But did I frighten you really ?’’ stammered Mainw< ring, 
faintly, to Mrs. Bradley. 

‘‘Frighten us!’’ said Mrs. Bradley. ‘‘ Well, look there !’’ 

She pointed to the window, which commanded a view of 
the verandah. Miss Macy had dropped into the vacant chair, 
with her little feet stretched out betore her, her cheeks burning 
with heat and fire, her eyes partly closed, her straw hat hang- 
ing by aribbon round her neck, her brown hair clinging to 
her ears and forehead in damp tendrils, and an enormous palm- 
leaf fan in each hand violently p:aying upon this charming 
picture of exhaustion and abandonment. 

‘“‘She came tearing down to the mill, barebacked on our 
half-broken mustang, about half an hour ago, to call me 
‘to help you,’ ’’ explained Bradley. ‘‘ Heaven knows how she 
managed to do it! ”’ 


CHAPTER II. 

The medication of the woods was not over-estimated by 
Bradley. There was surely some occult healing property in 
that vast reservoir of balmy and resinous odours over which 
The “Lookout beetled and clung, and from which at times 
the pure exhalations of the terraced valley seemed to rise. 
Under its remedial influence and a conscientious adherence 
to the rules of absolute rest and repose laid down for him, 
Mainwaring had no return of the hemorrhage. The nearest 
professional medical authority hastily summoned saw no 
reason for changing or for supplementing Bradley’s intelligent 
and simple treatment, although astounded that the patient 
had been under no more radical or systematic cure than travel 
and exercise. The women especially were amazed that Main- 
waring had taken ‘‘nothing for it,’’ in their habitual ex- 
perience of an unfettered pill-and-elixir consuming democracy. 
In their knowledge of the thousand ‘ panaceas ”’ that filled 
the shelves of the General Store, this singular abstention of 
their guest seemed to indicate a national peculiarity. 

his bed was moved beside the low window, from which he 
could not only view the verandah but converse at times with 
its occupants, and even listen to the book which Miss Macy, 
seated without, read aloud to him. In the evening Bradley 
would linger by his couch until late, beguiling the tedium of 
his convalescence with characteristic stories and information 
which he thought might please the invalid. For Mainwaring, 
who had been early struck with Bradley’s ready and eultivated 
intelligence, ended by shyly avoiding the discussion of more 
serious topics, partly because Bradley impressed him with a 
suspicion of his own inferiority and partly because Mainwaring 
questioned the taste of Bradley’s apparent exhibition of his 
manifest superiority. He learned accidentally that this mill- 
owner and backwoodsman was a college-bred man; but 
the practical application of that education to the ordinary 
affairs of life was new to the young Englishman’s traditions, 
and grated a little harshly on his feelings. He would have 
been quite content if Bradley had, like himself and fellows 
he knew, uncervalued his training, and kept his gifts con- 
servatively impractical. The knowledge also that his host’s 
education naturally came from some provincial institution 
unlike Oxford and Cambridge may have unconsciously affected 
his general estimate. I say unconsciously, for his strict con- 
scientiousness would have rejected any such formal proposition. 

Another trifle annoyed him. He could not help noticing 
also that although Bradley’s manner and sympathy were 
confidential and almost brotherly, he never made any allusion 
to Mainwaring’s own family or connections, and, in fact, gave 
no indication of what he believed was the national curiosity in 
regard to strangers. Somewhat embarrassed by this in- 
difference, Mainwaring made the occasion of writing some 
letters home an opportunity for laughingly alluding to the 
fact that he had made his mother and his sisters fully aware 
of the great debt they owed the household of The Lookout. 

«They ’ll probably all send you a round robin of thanks, 
except, perhaps, my next brother, Bob.’? Bradley contented 
himself with a gesture of general depzecation, and did not ask 
why Mainwaring’s young brother should contemplate his 
death with satisfaction. Nevertheless, some time afterwards 
Miss Macy remarked that it seemed hard that the happiness of 
one member of a family should depend upon a calamity to 
another. ‘‘As for instance?’ asked Mainwaring, who had 
already forgotten the circumstance. ‘‘ Why, if you had died 
and your younger brother succeeded to the baronetcy, and 
become Sir Robert Mainwaring,’’ responded Miss Macy, with 
precision. This wa; the first and only allusion to his family 
and prospective rank. On the other hand he had—through 
naive and boyish inquiries, which seemed to amuse his enter- 
tainers—acquired as he believed a full knowledge of the history 
and antecedents of the Bradley household. He knew how 
Bradley hau brought his young wife and her cousin to 
California anu abandoned a lucrative law practice in San 
Francisco to take possession of this mountain mill and wood- 
land, which he had acquired through some professional service. 

‘““Then you are a barrister really?’’ said Mainwaring, 
gravely. 

Bradley laughed. ‘‘I’m afraid I’ve had more practice— 
though not as lucrative a one—as surgeon or doctor.”’ 

‘* But you’re regularly on the rolls, you know; you’re 
entered as Counsel, and all that sort of thing’’’ continued 
Mainwaring, with great seriousness. 

‘* Well, yes,’’ replied Bradley, muchamused. ‘‘ I’m afraid 
I must plead guilty to that.’’ 

**It’s not a bad sort of thing,’’ said Mainwaring, naively, 
ignoring Bradley’s amusement. ‘‘I’ve got a cousin who’s 
gone in for the law. Got out of the Army to do it—too. 
He’s a sharp fellow.’’ 

‘*Then you do allow a man to try many trades—over there,”’ 
said Miss Macy, demurely. 

‘Yes, sometimes,’”’ said Mainwaring, graciously, but by no 
means certain that the case was at all analogous. 





Nevertheless, as if relieved of certain doubts of the con 
ventional quality of his host’s attainments, he now gave him- 
self up to a very hearty and honest admiration of Bradley. 
‘* You know it’s awfully kind of him to talk to a fellow like me 
who just pulled through, and never got any prizes at Oxford, 
and don’t understand the half of these things,’’ he remarked 
confidentially to Mrs. Bradley. ‘‘ He knows more about the 
things we used to go in for at Oxford than lois of our men, 
and he’s never been there. He’s uncommonly clever.’’ 

‘Jim was always very brilliant,’’ returned Mrs. Bradley, 
indifferently, and with more than even conventionally polite 
wifely deprecation ; ‘‘ I wish he were more practical.”’ 

“* Practical! Oh, I say, Mrs. Bradley! Why, a fellow 
that can go in among a lot of workmen and tell them just 
what to do—an all-round chap that can be independent of 
his valet, his doctor, and his—banker! By jove—that’s 
practical !’’ 

‘“‘T mean,’”’ said Mrs. Bradley, coldly, ‘‘that there are 
some things that a gentleman ought not to be practical about 
nor independent of. Mr. Bradley would have done better to 
have used his talents in some more legitimate and established 
way.”’ 

Mainwaring looked at her in genuine surprise. To his 
inexperienced observation Bradley’s intelligent energy and, 
above all, his originality, ought to have been priceless in the 
eyes of his wife—the American female of his species. He felt 
that slight shock which most loyal or logical men feel when 
first brought face to face with the easy disloyalty and incom- 
prehensible logic of the feminine affections. Here was a 
fellow, by Jove, that any woman ought to be proud of, and— 
and—he stopped blankly. He wondered if Miss Macy 
sympathised with her cousin. 

Howbeit, this did rot affect the charm of their idyllic life at 
The Lookout. The precipice over which they hung was as 
charming as ever in its poetic illusions of space and depth and 
colour; the isolation of their comfortable existence in the 
tasteful yet audacious habitation, the pleasant routine ot 
daily tasks and amusements, all tended to make the enforced 
quiet and inaction of his convalescence @ lazy recreation. He 
was really improving; more than that, he was conscious of 
a certain satisfaction in this passive observation of nove'ty 
that was healthier and perhaps truer than his previous passion 
for adventure and that febrile desire for change and excite- 
ment which he now felt was a part of his disease. Nor were 
incident and variety entirely absent from this tranquil 
experience. He was one day astonished at being presented 
by Bradley with copies of the latest English newspapcrs, 
procured from Sacramento, and he equally astonished his host, 
after profusely thanking him, by only listlessly glancing at 
their columns. He estopped a proposed visit from one of his 
influential countrymen; in the absence of his fair enter- 
tainers at their domestic duties, he extracted infinite satis- 
faction from Foo-Yup, the Chinese servant, who was particu- 
larly detached for his service. From his invalid coign of 
vantage at the window he was observant of all that passed 
upon the verandah, that al fresco audience-room of The Look- 
out, and he was good-humouredly conscious that a great 
many eccentric and peculiar visitors were invariably dragged 
thither by Miss Macy, and goaded into characteristic 
exhibition within sight and hearing of her guest, with a too 
evident view, under the ostentatious excuse of extending his 
knowledge of national character, of mischievously shocking 
him. ‘When you are strong enough to stand Captain 
Gashweiler’ s opinions of the Established Church andChiuamen,”’ 
said Miss Macy, after one of those revelations, ‘‘I’ll get Jim 
to bring him here, for really he swears so outrageously that 
even in the broadest interests of international understand- 
ing and good-will neither Mrs. Bradley nor myself could be 
present.’’ 

On another occasion she provokingly lingered before his. 
window for a moment with a rifle slung jauntily over her 
shoulder. ‘‘ If you hear a shot or two don’t excite yoursclf, 
and believe we ’re having a lynching case in the woods. It will 
be only me. There’s some creature—confess, you expected 
me to say ‘critter’—hanging round the barn. It may be a 
bear. Good-bye.’’ She missed the creature—which happened 
to be really a bear—much to Mainwaring’s illogical satisfaction. 
‘*T wonder why,’’ he reflected, with vague uneasiness, ‘* she 
doesn’t leave all that sort of thing to girls like that tow- 
headed girl at the blacksmith’s.’’ 

It chanced, however, that this blacksmith’s tow-headed 
daughter, wha, it may be incidentally remarked, had the addi- 
tional eccentricities of large black eyes and large white teeth, 
came to the fore in quite another fashion. Shortly after this, 
Mainwaring being able to leave his room and join the family 
board, Mrs. Bradley found it necessary to enlarge her domestic 
service, and arranged with their nearest neighbour, the black- 
smith, to allow his daughter to come to The Lookout for a few 
days to ‘‘do the chores’’ and assist in the housekeeping, as 
she had on previous occasions. The day of her advent Bradley 
entered Mainwaring’s room, and, closing the door mysteri- 
ously, fixed his blue eyes, kindling with mischief, on the young 
Englishman. 

‘“*You are aware, my dear boy,’’ he began with affected 
gravity, ‘‘that you are now living in a land of liberty, where 
mere artificial distinctions are not known, and where Freedom 
from her mountain heights generally levels all social positions. 
I think you have graciously admitted that fact.’’ 

‘‘T know I’ve been taking a tremendous lot of freedom with 
you and yours, old man, and it’s adeuced shame,”’ interrupted 
Mainwaring, with a faint smile. 

‘‘ And that nowhere,’’ continued Bradley, with immovable 
features, ‘‘does equality exist as perfectly as above yonder 
unfathomable abyss, where you have also, doubtless, observed 
the American eagle proudly soars and screams defiance.”’ 

‘“‘Then that was the fellow that kept me awake this morn- 
ing, and made me wonder if I was strong enough to hold a 
gun again.”’ 

‘““That wouldn’t have settled the matter,’’ continued 
Bradley, imperturbably. ‘‘ The case is simply this : Miss Minty 
Sharpe, that blacksmith’s daughter, has once or twice con- 
sented, for a slight emolument, to assist in our domestic 
service for a day or two, and she comes back again to-day. 
Now, under the egis of that noble bird whom your national 
instincts tempt you to destroy, she has on all previous occasions 
taken her meals with us, at the same table, on terms of perfect 
equality. She will naturally expect to dothe same now.’ Mrs. 
Bradley thought it proper, therefore, to warn you, that, in 
case your health was not quite equal to this democratic 
simplicity, you could still dine in your room.”’ 

“Tt would be great fun—if Miss Sharpe won’t object to 
my presence.”’ 

“ But it must not be ‘ great fun,’ ’’ returned Bradley, more 
seriously ; ‘‘ for Miss Minty’s perception of humour is probably 
as keen as yours, and she would be quick to notice it. And, so 
far from having any objection to you, I am inclined to think 
that we owe her consent. to come to her desire of making your 
acquaintance.”’ 

‘* She will find my conduct most exemplary,’’ said Main- 
waring, earnestly. 

‘‘Let us hope so,’? concluded Bradley, with unabated 
gravity. ‘‘And, now that you have consented, let me add 
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For roystering bucks, in drunken whim, 
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Tis fifty years ago, Though ’tis so long ago, 











from my own experience that Miss Minty’s lemon-pies alone 
are worthy of any concession.’’ 

The dinner-hour came. Mainwaring, a little pale and 
interesting, leaning on the arm of Bradley, crossed the hall, 
and for the first time entered the dining-room of the house 
where he had lodged for three weeks. It was a bright, cheerful 
apartment, giving upon the laurels of the rocky hill-side, and 
permeated, like the rest of the house, with the wholesome spice 
of the valley—an odour that, in its pure desiccating property, 
seemed to obliterate all flavour of alien human habitation, and 
even to dominate and etherealise the appetising smell of the 
viands before them. The bare, shining, planed, boarded walls 
appeared to resent any decoration that might have savoured of 
dust, decay, or moisture. The four large windows and long, 
open door, set in scanty strips of the plainest sy otless muslin, 
framed in themselves pictures of woods and ruck and sky of 
limitless depth, colour, and distance, that made all other 
adornment impertinent. Nature, invading the room at every 
opening, had banished Art from those n «tral walls. 

“*It’s like a picnic, with comfort,’ said Mainwaring, 
glancing round him with boyish appreciation. Miss Minty 
was not yet there; the Chinaman was alone in attendance. 
Mainwaring could not help whispering, half mischievously, to 
Louise, ‘‘ You draw the line at Chinamen, I suppose *”’ 

‘* Wedon’t, but he does,’’ answered the young girl. ‘‘ He 
considers us his social inferiors. But—hush !”’ 

Minty Sharpe had just entered the room, and was advancing 
with smiling confidence towards the table. Mainwaring was 
a little startled ; he had seen Minty in a holland sun-bonnet 
and turned up skirt crossing the verandah only a moment 
before ; in the brief instant between the dishing-up of dinner 
and its actual announcement she had managed to change her 
dress, put on a clean collar, cuffs, and a large jet brooch, and 
apply some odorous unguent to her rebellious hair. Her face, 
guiltless of powder or cold cream, was still shining with the 
healthy perspiration of her last labours as she promptly took 
the vacant chair beside Mainwaring. 

**Don’t mind me, folks,’’ she said cheerfully, resting her 
plump elbow on the table, and addressing the company 
generally, but gazing with frank curiosity into the face of the 
young man at her side. ‘‘It was a keen jump, I tell yer, to 
get out of my old duds inter these, and look decent inside 0’ 
five minutes. But I reckon I aint kept yer waitin’ long— 
least of all this yer sick stranger. But you ’re looking pearter 
than you did. You’re wonderin’ like ez not where I ever saw 
ye before ?’’ she continued, laughing. ‘‘ Well, Ill tell you. 
Last week! I’ kem over yer on achance of seein’ Jenny 
Bradley, and while I was meanderin’ down the verandah I 
saw you lyin’ back in your chair by the window drowned in 
sleep, like a baby. Lordy! I mout hev won a pair 0’ gloves, 
but I reckoned you were Loo’s game, and not mine.’’ 

The slightly constrained laugh which went round the table 
after Miss Minty’s speech was due quite as much to the faint 
flush that had accented Mainwaring’s own smile as to the 
embarrassing remark itself. Mrs. Bradley and Miss Macy 
exchanged rapid glances. Bradley, who alone retained his 
composure, with a slight flicker of amusement in the corner 
of his eye and nostril, said quickly: ‘‘ You see, Mainwaring, 
how Nature stands ready to help your convalescence at every 
turn. If Miss Minty had only followed up her healing 
opportunity, your cure would have been complete.”’ 

** Ye mout hev left some o’ that pretty talk for him to say,’ 
said Minty, taking up her knife and fork with a slight shrug, 
‘‘and you needn’t cali me Miss Minty either, jest because 
there ’s kempeny present.” 

‘**T hope you won’t look upon me as company, Minty, or I 
shall be obliged to call you ‘ Miss’ too,’ said Mainwaring, 
unexpectedly regaining his usual frankness. 

Bradley’s face brightened; Miss Minty raised her black 
eyes from her piate with still broader appreciation. 

** There ’s nothin’ mean about that,’’ she said, showing her 
white teeth. ‘* Well, what’s your first name? ’”’ 

** Not as pretty as yours, I’m afraid. It’s Frank.’’ 

**No it aint, it’s Francis! You reckon to be Sir Francis 
some day,”’ she said gravely. ‘‘ You can’t play any Frank 
off on me. You wouldn’t do it on her,’’ she added, indicating 
Louise with her elbow. 

A momentous silence followed. The particular form that 
Minty’s vulgarity had taken had not been anticipated by 
the two other women. They had not unreasonably expected 
some original audacity or gaucherie from the blacksmith’s 
daughter, which might astonish yet amuse their guest, and 
condone for the situation forced upon them. But they were 
1ot prepared fora playfulness that involved themselves in a 
ridiculous indiscretion. Mrs. Bradley’s eyes sought her 
husband’s meaningly; Louise’s pretty mcuth hardened. 
Luckily the cheerful cause of it suddenly jumped up from the 
table, and saying that the stranger was starving, insisted upon 
bringing a dish from the other side and helping him herself 
plentifully. Mainwaring rose gallantly to take the dish from 
her hand, a slight scuffle ensued, which ended in the young 
man being forced down in his chair by the pressure of Minty’s 
strong plump hand on his shoulder. ‘‘ There,’’ she said, 
‘ye kin mind your dinner now, and I reckon we’ll give the 
others achance to chip into the conversation,’ and at once 
applied herself to the plate before her. 

The conversation presently became general, with the ex- 
ception that Minty, more or less engrossed by professional 
auxiety in the quality of the dinner and occasional hurried 
visits to the kitchen, briefly answered the few polite remarks 
which Mainwaring felt called upon to address to her. Never- 
theless, he was conscious, malgré her rallying allusions to Miss 
Macy, that he felt none of the vague yet half pleasant anxiety 
with which Louise was beginning to inspire him. He felt at 
case in Minty’s presence, and believed, rightly or wrongly, that 
she understood him as well as he understood her. And there 
were certainly points in common between his two hostesses 
aud their humbler though proud dependant. The social 

volution of Mrs. Bradley and Louise Macy from some previous 
Minty was neither remote nor complete; the self-sufficient 
independence, ease, and quiet self-assertion were alike in each. 
The superior position was still too recent and accidental for 
cither to resent or criticise qualities that were common to both. 
At least, this was what he thought when not abandoning himself 
to the gratification of a convalescent appetite; to the presence 
ol two pretty women, the sympathy of a genial friend, the 
healthy intoxication of the white sunlight that glanced upon 
the pine walls, the views that mirrored themselves in the open 
windows, and the pure atmosphere in which The Lookout 
seemed to swim. Wandering breezes of balm and spice lightly 
stirred the flowers on the table, and seemed to fan his hair 
and forehead with softly healing breath. Looking up in an 
interval] of silence, he caught Bradley’s grey eyes fixed upon 
him with a subdued light of amusement and affection, as of an 
elder brother regarding a schoolboy’s boisterous appetite at 
some feast. Mainwaring laid down his knife and fork 
with a laughing colour, touched equally by Bradley’s fra- 
ternal kindliness and the consciousness of his gastronomical 
power>. 

** Hany it, Bradley ; look here! 

‘disgraceful, but what caw 9 fellow de? 


’ 


I know my appetite ’s 
Tn such air, with such 


. 


viands and such company! It’s like the bees getting drunk 
on Hybla and Hymettus, you know. I m not responsible !’’ 

‘* It’s the first square meal I believe you ’ve really eaten in 
six months,”’ said Bradley, gravely. ‘‘I can’t understand why 
your doctor allowed you to run down so dreadfully.’’ 

‘‘T reckon you aint as keerful of yourself, you Britishers, 
ez us,”’ said Minty. ‘‘ Lordy! Why there’s Pop invests in 
more patent medicines in one day than you have in two weeks, 

and he ’d make two of you. Mebbe your folks don’t look after 
you enough.”’ 

“‘T’m a splendid advertisement of what your care and your 
medicines have done,’’ said Mainwaring, gratefully, to Mrs. 
Bradley ; ‘‘ and if you ever want to set up a ‘Cure’ here, I’m 
ready with a ten-page testimonial.”’ 

‘* Have acare, Mainwaring,’’ said Bradley, laughing, ‘‘ that 
the ladies don’t take you at your word. Louise and Jenny have 
been doing their best for the last year to get me to accept a 
flattering offer from a Sacramento firm to put up a Hotel for 
Tourists on the site of The Lookout. Why, I believe that 
they have already secretly in their hearts concocted a flaming 
prospectus of ‘Unrivalled Scenery’ and ‘ Health-giving 
Air,’ and are looking forward to Saturday night hops on the 
piazza.”’ 

‘* Have you really though? ’’ said Mainwaring, gazing from 
the one to the other. 

‘“We should certainly see more company than we do 
now, and feel a little less out of the world,’’ said Louise, 
candidly. ‘* Theré are no neighbours here—-I mean the people 
at the Summit are not,’’ she added, with a slight glance to- 
wards Minty. 

** And Mr. Bradley would find it more profitable—not to 
say more suitable to a man of his position—than this wretched 
saw-mill and timber business,’’ said Mrs. Bradley, decidedly 

Mainwaring was astounded; was it possible they con- 
sidered it more dignified for a lawyer to keep an hotel tha. 
a saw-mill? Bradley, as if answering what was passing in 
his mind, said mischievously, ‘*1’m not sure, exactly, what 
my position is, my dear, and I’m afraid I’ve declined the 
hotel on business principles. But, by-the-way, Mainwaring, 
I found a letter at the mill this morning from Mr. Richardson. 
He is about to pay us the distinguished honour of visiting 
The Lookout, solely on your account, my dear tellow.’’ 

‘* But [ wrote him that I was much better, and it wasn’t 
necessary for him to come,’’ said Mainwaring. 

**He makes an excuse of some law business with me. I 
suppose he considers the mere fact of his taking the trouble to 
come here, all the way from San Francisco, a sufficient honour 
to justify any absence of formal invitation,’’ said Bradley, 
smiling. 

‘*But he’s only—I mean he’s my father’s banker,’’ said 
Mainwaring, correcting himself, ‘‘and—you don’t keep an 
hotel.’’ 

‘* Not yet,”’ returned Bradley, with a mischievous glance 
at the two women, ‘‘but The Lookout is elastic, and I dare 
say we can manage to put him up.”’ 

A silence ensued. It seemed as if some shadow, or 
momentary darkening of the brilliant atmosphere; some film 
across the mirror-like expanse of the open windows, or 
misty dimming of their wholesome light had arisen to their 
elevation. Mainwaring felt that he was looking forward with 
unreasoning indignation and uneasiness to this impending 
interruption of their idyllic life; Mrs. Bradley and Louise, who 
had become a little more constrained and formal under Minty’s 
freedom, were less sympathetic; even the irrepressible Minty 
appeared absorbed in the responsibilities of the dinner 

3radley alone preserved his usual patient good-humour. 
** We'll take our coffee on the verandah, and the ladies will 

join us by-and-by, Mainwaring; besides, I don’t know that 
[ can allow you, as an invalid, to go entirely through Minty’s 
bountiful menu at present. You shall have the sweets another 
time.”’ 

When they were alone on the verandah, he said, between 
the puffs of his black briarwood pipe—a_ pet aversion of 
Mrs. Bradley —‘‘I wonder how Richardson will accept 
Minty!”’ 

**If J can, I think he must,’’ returned Mainwaring, drily. 
‘* By Jove, it will be great fun to see him; but’’—he stopped 
and hesitated—‘‘I don’t know about the ladies. I don’t 
think, you know, that they’ll stand Minty again before 
another stranger.”’ 

Bradley glanced quickly at the young man; their eyes 
met, and they both joined in < superior and, I fear, disloyal 
smile. After a pause Bradley, as if in a spirit of further con- 
fidence, took his pipe from his mouth and pointed to the blue 
abyss before them. 

‘*Look at that profundity, Mainwaring, and think of it 
ever being bullied and overawed by a long verandah-load of 
gaping, patronising tourists, and the idiotic flirting females of 
their species. Think of a lot of over-dressed creatures flouting 
those severe outlines and deep-toned distances with frippery 
and garishness. You know how you have been lulled to sleep 
by that delicious indefinite far-off murmur of the canyon at 
night—think of it being broken by a crazy waltz or a mono- 
tonous German—by the clatter of waiters and the pop of 
champagne corks. And vet, by thunder, those women are 
prc of ‘iking both and finding no discord in them !”’ 

‘* Dancing aint half bad, you know,’’ said Mainwaring, 
conscientiously, ‘‘if a chap’s got the wind to do it; and all 
Americans, especially the women, dance better than we do. 

3ut I say, Bradley, to hear you talk, a fellow wouldn’t suspect 
you were as big a Vandal as anybody, with a beastly, howling 
saw-mill in the heart of the primeval forest. By Jove, you 
quite bowled me over that first day we met, when you popped 
your head out of that delirium tremens shaking mill, like the 
very genius of destructive improvement.”’ 

** But that was fighting Nature, not patrovising her; and 
it’s a business that pays. That reminds me that I must 
go back to it,’’ said Bradley, rising and knocking the ashes 
from his pipe. 

‘*Not after dinner, surely !’’ said Mainwaring, in surprise. 
‘*Come now, that’s too much like the bolting Yankee of the 
travellers’ books.”’ 

‘*There’s a heavy run to get through to-night. We’re 
working against time,’’ returned Bradley. Even while speak- 
ing he had vanished within the house, returned quickly— 
having replaced his dark suit by jean trousers tucked in heavy 
boots, and a red flannel shirt over his starched white one—and, 
nodding gaily to Mainwaring, stepped from the lower end of 
the verandah. ‘' The beggar actually looks pleased to go,”’ 
said Mainwaring to himself in wonderment. 

‘‘Oh! Jim,’’ said Mrs. Bradley, appearing at the door 

‘* Yes,’’ said Bradley, faintly, from the bushes. 

‘* Minty ’s ready. You might take her home.”’ 

* Allright. Ill wait.’’ 

‘‘T hope I haven’t frightened Miss Sharpe away, 
Mainwaring. ‘She isn’t going, surely ?”’ 

‘‘Only to get some better clothes, on account of company. 
I’m afraid you are giving her a good deal of trouble, Mr. 
Mainwaring,”’ said Mrs. Bradley, laughing 

‘She wished me to say good-bye to you for her, as she 
‘onldn'+t come ov the vorandab iv ber old shaw! and sun- 
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said 








really think of her, Mr. Mainwaring? I call her quite pretty, 
at times. Don’t you?”’ 

Mainwaring knew not what to say. He could not undcr- 
stand why they could have any special interest in the girl, or 
care to know what he, a perfect stranger, thought of her. He 
avoided a direct reply, however, by playfully wondering 
how Mrs. Bradley could subject her husband to Miss Minty’s 
undivided fascinations. 

‘*Oh, Jim always takes her home—if it’s in the evening. 
He gets along with these people better than we do,’’ returned 
Mrs. Bradley, drily. ‘‘ But,’’ she added, with a return of her 
piquant Quaker - like coquettishness, ‘‘ Jim says we are to 
devote ourselves to you to-night—in retaliation, I suppose. 
We are to amuse you, and not let you get excited; and you 
are to be sent to bed early.”’ 

It is to be feared that these latter wise precautions—in- 
valuable for all defenceless and enfeebled humanity—were 1ot 
carried out; and it was late when Mainwaring eventually 
retired, with brightened eyes and a somewhat accelerated 
pulse. For the ladies, who had quite regained that kindly 
equanimity which Minty had rudely interiupted, had also 
added a delicate and confidential sympathy in their relations 
with Mainwaring—as of people who had suffered in common 
and he experienced these tender attentions at their hands 
which any two women are emboldened by each other's saving 
presence to show any single member of our sex. Indeed, 
he hardly knew if his satisfaction was the more complete 
when Mrs. Bradley, withdrawing for a few moments, left him 
alone on the verandah with Louise and the vast, omnipotent 
Night. 

For a while they sat silent, in the midst of the profound 
and measureless calm. Looking down upon the dim moonlit 
abyss at their feet, they themselves seemed a ju". of this night 
that arched above it; the half-risen moon appeared to linger 
long enough at their side to enwrap and suffuse them with 
its glory: a few bright stars quietly ringed themselves around 
them, and looked wonderingly into the level of their own 
shining eyes. For some vague yearning to humanity seemed 
to draw this dark and passionless void towards them. The 
vast protecting maternity of Nature leant hushed and breath- 
less over this solitude. Warm currents of air rose occa- 


sionally from the valley, which one might have believed 
were sighs from its full and overflowing breast, or a 
grateful coolness swept their cheeks and hair when the 


tranquil heights around them were moved to slowly respond. 
Odours from invisible bay and laurel sometimes filled the air, 
the incense of some rare and remoter cultivated meadow 
beyond their ken, or the strong germinating breath of leagues ot 
wild oats, that had yellowed the upland by day. In the silence 
and shadow, their voices took upon themselves, almost without 
their volition, a far-off confidential murmur, with intervals of 
meaning silence—-rather as if their thoughts had spoken tor 
themselves, and they had stopped wonderingly to listen. 
They talked at first vaguely to this discreet audience of space 
and darkness, and then, growing bolder, spoke to each 
other and of themselves. Invested by the infinite gravity of 
nature, they had no fear of human ridicule to restrain their 
youthful conceit or the extravagance of their unimportant 
confessions. They talked of their tastes, of their habits, of 
their friends and acquaintances. They settled some points of 
doctrine, duty, and etiquette, with the sweet seriousness of 
youth and its all-powerful convictions. The listening vines 
would have recognised no flirtation or love-making in their 
animated but important confidences ; yet when Mrs. Bradley 
reappeared to warn the invalid that it was time to seek his 
couch, they both coughed slightly in the nervous con- 
sciousness of some unaccustomed quality in their voices, and 
a sense of interruption far beyond their own or the innocent 
i truder’s ken. 

‘Well?’ said Mrs. Bradley, in the sitting-room as Main- 
waring’s steps retreated down the passage to his room. 

“*Well,’? said Louise with a slight yawn, leaning her 
pretty shoulders languidly against the door-post, as she shaded 
her moonlight-accustomed eyes from the vulgar brilliancy 
of Mrs. Bradley’s bed-room candle. ‘‘ Well—oh, he talked a 
great deal about ‘his people’ as he called them, and I talked 
about us. He’s very nice. You know, in some things he’s 
really like a boy.”’ 

‘* He looks much better.”’ 

‘Yes; but he is far from strong yet.”’ 

Meantime, Mainwaring had no other confidant of his im- 
pressions than his own thoughts. Mingled with his exaltation, 
which was the more seductive that it had no well-defined 
foundation for existing, and implied no future responsibility, 
was a recurrence of his uneasiness at the impending visit of 
Richardson the next day. Strangely enough, it had increased 
under the stimulus of the evening. Just as he was really 
getting on with the family, he felt sure that this visitor would 
import some foreign element into their familiarity, as Minty 
had done. It was very possible they would not like him : now 
he remembered there was really something ostentatiously 

gritish and insular about this Richardson—something they 
would likely resent. Why couldn’t this fellow have come 
later—or even before? Before what? But here he fell asleep, 
and almost instantly slipped from this verandah in the Sierras, 
six thousand miles away, to an ancient terrace, overgrown 
with moss and tradition, that overlooked the sedate glory 
of an English park. Here he found himself, restricted 
painfully by his inconsistent night - clothes, endeavouring 
to impress his mother and sisters with the singular virtues 
and excellences of his American host and hostesses— 
virtues and excellences that he himself was beginning to feel 
conscious had become more or less apocryphal in that 
atmosphere. He heard his mother’s voice saying severely, 
‘*When you learn, Francis, to respect the opinions and preju- 
dices of your family enough to prevent your appearing before 
them in this uncivilised aboriginal costume, we will listen to 
what you have to say of the friends whose habits you seem to 
have adopted;’’ and he was frantically indignant that his 
efforts to convince them that his negligence was a personal 
oversight, and not a Californian custom, were utterly futile. 
But even then this vision was brushed away by the bewildering 
sweep of Louise’s pretty skirt across the dreamy picture, and 
her delicate features and softly-fringed eyes remained the last 
to slip from his fading consciousness. 

The moon rose higher and higher above the sleeping house 
and softly breathing canyon. There was nothing to mar the 
idyllic repose of the landscape; only the growing light of the 
last two hours had brought out in the far eastern horizon a 
dim white peak, that gleamed faintly among the stars, like a 
bridal couch spread between the hills ringed with fading 
nuptial torches. No one would have believed that behind 
that impenetrable shadow to the west, in the heart of the 
forest, the throbbing saw-mill of James Bradiey was even at 
that moment eating its destructive way through the conserved 
growth of Nature and centuries, and that the refined pro- 
prietor of house and greenwood, with the glow of his furnace 
fires on his red shirt, and his alert, intelligent eyes, was the 
geni of that devastation, and the toiling leader of the shadowy 
toiling figures around bim 
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CHAPTER III. 

Amid the beauty of the most uncultivated and untroddén 
wilderness there are certain localities where the meaner and 
more common processes of Nature take upon themselves a 
degrading likeness to the slovenly, wasteful, and improvident 
processes of man. ‘lhe unrecorded landslip disintegrating 
a whole hill-side will not only lay bare the delicate framework 
of strata and deposit to the vulgar eye, but hurl into the 
valley a débris so monstrous and unlovely as to shame even 
the hideous ruins left by dynamite, hydraulic, or pick and 
shovel; an overflown and forgotten woodland torrent will 
leave in some remote hollow a disturbed and ungraceful chaos 
of inextricable logs, branches, rock, and soil that will rival the 
unsavoury details of some wrecked or abandoned settlement. 
Of lesser magnitude and importance, there are certain natural 
dust-heaps, sinks, and cesspools, where the elements have 
collected the cast-off, broken, and frayed disjecta of wood and 
field—the sweepings of the sylvan household. It was remark- 
able that Nature, so kindly considerate of mere human ruins, 
made no attempt to cover up or disguise these monuments of 
her own mortality: no grass grew over the unsightly landslides, 
no moss or ivy clothed the stripped and bleached skeletons of 
overthrown branch and tree; the dead leaves and withered 
husks rotted in their open grave uncrossed hv vine or creeper. 
Even the animals, except the lower organisations, shunned those 
haunts of decay and ruin. 

It was scarcely a hundred yards from one of those dreary 
receptacles that Mr. Bradley had taken leave of Miss Minty 
Sharpe. . The cabin occupied by her father, herself, and a 
younger brother, stood, in fact, on the very edge of the little 
hollow, which was partly filled with decayed wood, leaves, and 
displacements of the crumbling bank, with the coal dust and 
ashes which Mr. Sharpe had added from his forge, that stood a 
few paces distant at the corner of a cross-road. ‘The occu- 
pants of the cabin had also contributed to the hollow the refuse 
of their household in broken boxes, earthenware, tin cans, and 
cast-off clothing ; and it is not improbable that the site of the 
cabin was chosen with reference to this convenient disposal of 
useless and encumbering impedimenta. It was true that the 
locality offered little choice in the way of beauty. An outcrop 
of brown granite—a portent of higher altitudes—extended a 
quarter of a mile from the nearest fringe of dwarf laurel and 
‘brush’? in one direction; in the other an advanced file of 
Bradley’s woods had suffered from some long-forgotten fire, 
and still raised its blackened masts and broken stumps over 
the scorched and arid soil, swept of older underbrush and 
verdure. On the other side of the road a dark ravine, tangled 
with briars and haunted at night by owls and wild cats, 
struggled wearily on, until blundering at last upon the edge 
of the Great Canyon, it slipped and lost itself for ever in a 
single furrow of those mighty flanks. When Bradley had once 
asked Sharpe why he had not built his house in the ravine, the 
blacksmith had re slied: ‘* That until the Lord had appointed 
his time, he reckc ied to keep his head above ground and the 
foundations thereof.’’ Howbeit the ravine, or the ‘“‘ run”’ as 
it was locally known, was Minty’s only Saturday-afternoon 
resort for recreation or berries. ‘‘ It was,’’ she had explained, 
‘* pow’ ful soothin’, and solitary.’’ 

She entered the house—a rude, square building of un- 
painted boards—containing a sitting-room, a kitchen, and two 
bed-rooms. A glance at these rooms, which were plainly 
furnished, and whose canvas-co!oured walls were adorned with 
gorgeous agricultural implement circulars, patent medicine 
calendars, with polytinted chromos and cheaply-illuminated 
Scriptural texts, showed her that a certain neatness and order 
had been preserved during her absence ; and, finding the house 
empty, she crossed the barren and blackened intervening space 
between the back-door and her father’s forge, and entered the 
open shed. ‘The light was fading from the sky ; but the glow 
of the forge lit up the dusty road before it, and accented the 
blackness of the rocky ledge beyond. A small curly-headed 
boy, bearing a singular likeness to a smudged and blackened 
crayon drawing of Minty, was mechanically blowing the 
bellows and obviously intent upon something else; while her 
father—a powerfully-built man, with a quaintly dissatisfied 
expression of countenance—was with equal want of interest 
mechanically hammering at a horse-shoe. Without noticing 
Minty’s advert, he lazily broke into a querulous drawling 
chaunt of some vague religious character :— 

O tur-ren, sinner; tur-ren. 

For the Lord bids you turn—ah! 

O tur-ren, sinner; tur-ren, 

Why will you die? 
The musical accent adapted itself to the monotonous fall of 
the sledge-hammer; and at every repetition of the word ‘‘turn”’ 
he suited the action to the word by turning the horse-shoe 
with the iron in his left hand. A slight grunt at the end of 
every stroke, and the simultaneous repetition of ‘turn’’ 
seemed to offer him amusement and relief. Minty, without 
speaking, crossed the shop, and administered a sound box on 
her brother’s ear. ‘Take that, and let me ketch you agen 
layin’ low when my back’s turned, to put on your store pants.” 

“The others had fetched away in the laig,’’ said the boy, 
opposing a knee and elbow at acute angle to further attack. 

‘** You jest get and change ’em,”’ said Minty. 

The sudden collapse of the bellows broke in upon the 
soothing refrain of Mr. Sharpe, and caused him to turn also. 

“It’s Minty,’’ he said, replacing the horse-shoe on the 
coals, and setting his powerful arms and the sledge on the 
anvil with an exaggerated expression of Weariness. 

‘Yes; it’s me,”’ said Minty, ‘‘ and Creation knows it’s time 
I did come, to keep that boy from ruinin’ us with his airs and 
conceits.’’ : 

** Did ye bring over any o’ that fever mixter? ” 

‘“No. Bradley sez you’re loading yerself up with so much 
o’ that bitter bark—kuinin> they call it over there—that 
you ‘ll lift the ruff off your head next. He allows ye aint got 
no ague ; it’s jest wind and dyspepsy. He sez yer’s strong 
ez a hoss.’’ 

‘* Bradley,”’ said Sharpe, laying aside his sledge with an 
aggrieved manner which was, however, as complacent as his 
fatigue and discontent, ‘‘ez one of them nat’ral born finikin 
skunks ez I despise. I reckon he began to give p’ints to his 
parents when he was about knee-high to Richelieu there. 
He’s on them confidential terms with hisself and the Almighty 
that he reckons he ken run a saw-mill and a man’s insides at 
the same time with one hand tied behind him. And his finikin 
is up to his conceit: he wanted to tell me that that yer handy 
brush dump outside our shanty was unhealthy. Give a man 
with frills like that his own way and he’d be a sprinkling 
odor Cologne and peppermint all over the country.”’ 

‘‘ He set your shoulder as well as any doctor,’’ said Minty. 

‘* That’s bone-settin’, and a nat’ral gift,’’ returned Sharpe, 
as triumphantly as his habitual depression would admit ; “ it 
aint conceit and finikin got out 0’ books! Well,’’ he added, 
after a pause, ‘‘ wot ’s happened ?”’ 

Minty’s face slightly changed. ‘‘ Nothin’; [ kem back to 
get some things,’’ she said shortly, moving away. 

‘* And ye saw him ?”’ 

‘* Ye-e-s,’’ drawled Minty, carelessly, still retreating. 

‘* Bixby was along here about noon. Lie says the stranger 
wes suthin’ bigh end mighty im nis ourm cowntry. and them 
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’Frisco millionaires are quite sweet on him. Where are ye 
goin’ ?’”’ 

‘In the house.’’ 

** Well, look yer, Minty. Now that you’re here, ye might 
get up a batch o’ hot biscuit for supper. Dinner was that 
promiscous and experimental to-day, along o’ Richelicu’s 
nat’ral foolin’, that I think I could git outside of a little 
suthin’ now, if only to prop up a kind of innard sinkin’ that 
takes me. Ye ken tell me the news at supper.”’ 

Later, however, when Mr. Sharpe had quitted his forge for 
the night and, seated at his domestic board, was, with a dismal 
presentiment of future indigestion, voraciously absorbing his 
favourite meal of hot saleratus biscuits swimming in butter, 
he had apparently forgovien his curiosity concerning Main- 
waring and settled himself to a complaining chronicle of the 
day’s mishaps. ‘‘ Nat’rally, havin’ an extra lot o’ work on 
hand and no time for foolin’, what does that ornery Richelieu 
get up and do this mornin’? Ye know them ridiklus 
specimens that he’s been chippin’ outer that ledge that 
the yearth slipped from down the run, and litterin’ up 
the whole shanty with ’em. Well, darn my skin! if he 
didn’t run a heap of ’em, mixed up with coal, unbeknownd 
to me, in the forge, to make what he called a ‘fire 
essay’ of em. Nat’rally, I couldn’t get a blessed iron hot, 
and didn’t know what had gone of the fire, or the coal either, for 
two hours, till I stopped work and raked out the coal. That 
comes from his hangin’ round that saw-mill in the woods, and 
listenin’ to Bradley’s high-falutin’ talk about rocks and strata 
and sich.’’ 

‘But Bradley don’t go a cent on minin’, Pop,’’ said Minty. 
‘‘He sez the woods is good enough for him; and there’s 
millions to be made when the railroad comes along, and 
timber ’s wanted.”’ 

‘* But until then he’s got to keep hisself, to pay wages, 
and keep the mill runnin’. Onless it’s, ez Bixby says, that 
he hopes to get that Englishman to rope in some o’ them 
’Frisco friends of his to take a hand. Ye didn’t have any o’ 
that kind o’ talk, did ye?’’ 

‘No; not ¢hat kind o’ talk,’’ said Minty. 

‘* Not that kind o’ talk !’’ repeated her father with aggrieved 
curiosity. ‘* Wot kind, then?’’ 

‘* Well,”’ said Minty, lifting her black eyes to her father’s ; 
“‘T aint no account, and you aint no account either. You 
aint got no college education, aint got no friends in ’ Frisco, 
and aint got no high-toned style; I can’t play the pianner, 
jabber French, nor get French dresses. We aint got no fancy 
‘Shallet,’ as they call it, with a first-class view of nothing ; 
but only a shanty on dry rock. But, afore J’d take 
advantage of a lazy, gawky boy—for it aint anything else, 
though he ’s good meanin’ enough—that happened to fall sick 
in my house, and coax and cosset him, and wrap him in white 
cotton, and mother him, and sister him, and Aunt Sukey him, 
and almost dry-nuss him gin’rally, jist to get him sweet on 
me and on mine, and take the inside track of others—J’d be 
an Injin! And if you’d allow it, Pop, you’d be wuss nor a 
nigger !”’ 

**Sho!”’ said her father, kindling with that intense grati- 
fication with which the male receives any intimation of alien 
feminine weakness. ‘‘ It aint that, Minty, I wanter know!”’ 

‘It’s jist that, Pop; and I ez good ez let ’em know I seed 
it. I aint a fool, if some folks do drop their eyes and pertend 
to wipe the laugh out of their noses with a handkerchief when 
I let out to speak. I mayn’t be good enough kempany ”’ 

‘* Look yer, Minty,’’ interrupted the blacksmith, sternly, 
half rising from his seat with every trace of his former weak- 
ness vanished from his hardset face; ‘‘do you mean to say 
that they put on airs to ye—to my darter ?”’ 

‘*No,”’ said Minty, quickly ; ‘‘the men didn’t; and don’t 
you, a man, mix yourself up with women’s meannesses. I ken 
manage ’em, Pop, with one hand.”’ 

Mr. Sharpe looked at his daughter’s flashing black eyes. 
Perhaps an uneasy recollection of the late Mrs. Sharpe’s 
remarkable capacity in that respect checked his further rage. 

‘*No. Wot I was sayin’,’’ resumed Minty, ‘‘ez that I 
mayn’t be thought by others good enough to keep kempany 
with baronetts ez is to be—though baronetts mightn’t object— 
but I aint mean enough to try to steal away some ole woman’s 
darling boy in England, or snatch some likely young English 
girl’s big brother outer the family without sayin’ by your 
leave. How’d you like it if Richelieu was growed up, and 
went to sea—and it would be like his peartness—and he fell 
sick in some foreign land, and some princess or other skyugled 
him underhand away from us? ”’ 

Probably owing to the affair of the specimens, the elder 
Sharpe did not seem to regard the possible mesalliance of 
Richelieu with extraordinary disfavour. ‘‘ That boy is con- 
ceited enough with hair ile and fine clothes for anything,’’ he 
said plaintively. ‘‘ But didn’t that Louie Macy hev a feller 
already—that Captain Greyson?’ Wot’s gone o’ him?”’ 

‘That ’s it,’? said Minty: ‘‘ he kin go out in the woods and 
whistle now. But all the same, she could hitch him in again 
at any time if the other stranger kicked over the traces. 
That ’s the style over there at The Lookout. There aint ez 
much heart in them two women put together ez would make 
a green gal flush up playin’ forfeits. It’s all in their breed, 
Pop. Love aint going to spile their appetites and complexions, 
give ’em nose-bleed, nor put a drop o’ water into their eyes in 
all their natural born days. That’s wot. makes me mad. Ef I 
thought that Loo cared a bit for that child I wouldn’t mind; 
I’d just advise her to make him get up and get—pack his duds 
out o’ camp, and go home and not come back until he had a 
written permit from his mother, or the other baronet in office.”’ 

‘* Looks sorter ef someone orter interfere,’’ said the black- 
smith, reflectively. ‘‘’Taint exakly a case for a vigilance com- 
mittee, tho’ it’s agin public morals, this sorter kidnappin’ 0’ 
strangers. Looks ez if it might bring the country into discredit 
in England.”’ 

‘* Well, don’t you go and interfere and havin’ folks say ez 
my nose was put out o’ jint over there,’’ said Minty, curtly. 
‘‘There’s another Englishman comin’ up from ’Frisco to see 
him to-morrow. Ef he aint scooped up by Jenny Bradley 
he’ll guess there’s a nigger in the fence somewhere. But 
there, Pop, letit drop. It’s a bad aig, any way,’’ she concluded, 
rising from the table, and passing her hands down her frock 
and her shapely hips, as if to wipe off further contamination 
of the subject. ‘‘ Where’s Richelieu agin ?”’ 

‘Said he didn’t want supper, and like ez not he’s gone over 
to see that fammerly at the Summit. There’s a little girl thar 
he’s sparkin’, about his own age.”’ 

‘* His own age !”’ said Minty, indignantly. ‘‘ Why, she’s 
double that, if she’s aday. Well—if he aint the triflinest, 
conceitednest little limb that ever grew! I’d like to know 
where he got it from—it wasn’t mar’s style.’’ 

Mr. Sharpe smiled darkly. Richelieu’s precocious gallantry 
evidently was not considered as gratuitous as his experimental 
metallurgy. But as his eyes followed his daughter’s whole- 
some, Phyllis-like figure, a new idea took possession of him: 
needless to say, however, it was in the line of another personal 
aggrievement, albeit it took the form of religious reflection. 

‘*Tt’s curous, Minty, wot ’s fore-ordained, and wot aint. 
Now, yer’s one of them bigh and mighty fellows, after the 
Lord, s# comes meanderin’ ground here, sad drone oxff—en tir 





ez I kin hear—in a kind o’ faint at the first house he kems to, 
and is taken in and lodged and sumptuously fed; and, nat’ rally, 
they gets their reward for it. Now, wot’s to hev kept that 
young fellcr from coming here and droppin’ down in my forge, 
or in this very room, and you a tendin’ him, and jist layin 
over them folks at The Lookout? ”’ 

‘‘Wot’s got hold o’ ye, Pop? Don’t I tell ye he had a 
letter to Jim Bradley?’ said Minty, quickly, with an angry 
flash of colour in her cheek. 

“That aint it,’ said Sharpe, confidently; ‘‘it’s cos he 
walked. Nat’rally, you’d think he’d ride, being high and 
mighty, and that’s where, ez the parson will tell ye, wot’s 
merely fi-nite and human wisdom errs! Ef that feller had 
ridden, he’d have had to come by this yer road, and by this 
yer forge, and stop a spell like any other. But it was fore- 
ordained that he should walk, jest cos it wasn’t generally 
kalkilated and reckoned on. So, you had no show.”’ 

For a moment, Minty seemed struck with her father’s 
original theory. But with a vigorous shake of her shoulders 
she threw it off. Her eyes darkened. 

‘*T reckon you aint thinking, Pop ’’—she began. : 

“‘T was only sayin’ it was curous,’’ he rejoined quietly. 
Nevertheless, after a pause, he rose, coughed, and going up to 
the young girl, as she leaned over the dresser, bent his power- 
ful arm around her, and, drawing her and the plate she was 
holding against his breast, laid his bearded cheek for an 
instant softly upon her rebellious head. ‘‘It’s all right, 
Minty,” he said; ‘‘aint it, pet?’? Minty’s eyelids closed 
gently under the familiar pressure. ‘‘Wot’s that in your 
hair, Minty?’’ he said tactfully, breaking an embarrassing 
pause. i 

‘‘ Bar’s grease, father,’? murmured Minty, in a child’s 
voice-—the grown-up woman, under that magic touch, having 
lapsed again into her father’s motherless charge of ten years 
before. 

‘‘ It’s pow’ful soothin’, and pretty,”’ said her father. 

“‘T made it myself—do you want some ?’’ asked Minty. 

‘“‘Not now, girl!”’? For a moment they slightly rocked each 
other in that attitude—the man dextrously, the woman with 
infinite tenderness—and then they separated. 

Late that night, after Richelieu had returned, and her 
father wrestled in his fitful sleep with the remorse of his 
guilty indulgence at supper, Minty remained alone in her 
room, hard at work, surrounded by the contents of one of her 
mother’s trunks and the fragments of certain ripped-up and 
newly-turned dresses. For Minty had conceived the bold idea 
of altering one of her mother’s gowns to the fashion of a certain 
fascinating frock worn by Louise Macy. It was late when her 
self-imposed task was completed. With a nervous trepidation 
that was novel to her, Minty began to disrobe herself prepara- 
tory totrying, on her new creation. The light of a tallow 
candle“and a large swinging lantern, borrowed from her 
father’s forge, fell shyly on her milky neck and shoulders, 
and shone in her sparkling eyes, as she stood before her 
largest mirror—the long glazed door of a kitchen clock which 
she had placed upon her chest of drawers. Had poor Minty 
been content with the full, free, and goddess-like outlines 
that it reflected, she would have been spared her impending 
disappointment. For, alas! the dress of her model bad been 
framed upon a symmetrically attenuated French corset, and 
the unfortunate Minty’s fuller and ampler curves had under her 
simple country stays known no more restraining cincture than 
knew the Venus of Milo. The alteration was a hideous failure, 
it was neither Minty’s statuesque outline nor Louise Macy’s 
graceful contour. Minty was no fool, and the revelation of 
this slow education of the figure and training of outline— 
whether fair or false in art—struck her quick intelligence with 
all its full and hopeless significance... A bitter light sprang to 
her eyes ; she tore the wretched sham from her shoulders, and 
then wrapping a shawl around her, threw herself heavily and 
sullenly on the bed. But inaction was not a characteristic of 
Minty’s emotion ; she presently rose again, and, taking an old 
work-box from her trunk, began to rummage in its recesses. 
It was an old shell-incrusted affair, and the apparent receptacle 
of such cheap odds and ends of jewellery as she possessed ; a 
hideous cameo ring, the property of the late Mrs. Sharpe, was 
missing. She again rapidly explored the contents of the box, 
and then an inspiration seized her, and she darted into her 
brother’s bed-room. ‘ 

That precocious and gallant Lovelace of ten, despite all 
sentiment, had basely succumbed to the gross materialism of 
youthful slumber. On a cot in the corner, half hidden under 
the wreck of his own careless and hurried disrobing, with one 
arm hanging out of the coverlid, Richelieu lay supremely un- 
conscious. On the forefinger of his small but dirty hand the 
missing cameo was still glittering guiltily. With a swift move- 
ment of indignation Minty rushed with uplifted palm towards 
the tempting expanse of youthful cheek that lay invitingly 
exposed upon the pillow. Then she stopped suddenly. 

She had seen him lying thus a hundred times before. On 
the pillow near him an undistinguishable mass of golden fur— 
the helpless bulk of a squirrel chained to the leg of his cot ; 
at his feet a wall-eyed cat, who had followed his tyrannous 
vaprices with the long-suffering devotion of her sex; on the 
shelf above him a loathsome collection of flies and tarantulas 
in dull green bottles ; .a slab of ginger-bread for light nocturnal 
refection, and her own pot of bear’s grease. Perhaps it was 
the piteous defencelessness of youthful sleep, perhaps it was 
some lingering memory of her father’s caress ; but as she gazed 
at him with troubled eyes, the juvenile reprobate slipped back 
into the baby-boy that she had carried in her own childish 
arms such a short time ago, when the maternal responsibility 
had descended with the dead mother’s ill-fitting dresses upon 
her lank girlish figure and scant virgin breast—and her hand 
fell listlessly at her side. 

The sleeper stirred slightly and awoke. At the same 
moment, by some mysterious sympathy, a pair of beady bright 
eyes appeared in the bulk of fur near his curls, the cat 
stretched herself, and even a vague agitation was heard in the 
bottles on the shelf. Richelieu’s blinking eyes wandered from 
the candle to his sister, and then the guilty hand was suddenly 
withdrawn under the bedclothes. 

‘‘No matter, dear,’’ said Minty; ‘‘it’s mar’s, and you kin 
wear it when you like, if you ’ll only ask for it.’’ 

Richelieu wondered if he was dreaming! This unexpected 
mildness—this inexplicable tremor in his sister’s voice: it 
must be some occult influence of the night season on the 
sisterly mind, possible akin to a fear of ghosts! He made a 
mental note of it in view of future favours, yet for the moment 
he felt embarrassedly gratified. ‘‘Ye aint wantin’ anything, 
Minty,”’ he said affectionately ; ‘‘a pail o’ cold water from the far 
spring—no, nothin’?’? He made an ostentatious movement 
as if to rise, yet sufficiently protracted to prevent any hasty 
acceptance of his prodigal offer. 

‘*No, dear,” she said, still gazing at him with an absorbed 
look in her dark eyes. 

Richelieu felt a slight creepy sensation under that lonely 
far-off gaze. ‘Your eyes look awful big at night, Minty,” 
he said. He would have added ‘and pretty,” but she was his 
sister, and he had the lofty fraternal conviction of his duty in 
repressing the inordinate vanity of the sex. ‘‘We’re sure ye 


aint wentin’ mottnim’ °° 
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Ah! Memory, lift the misty veil 
That shrouds the far-off track of time, 
Rehearse once more the olden tale, 
Renew again the golden prime 
When childhood blossomed into youth, 
When manhood learned the power of love, 
When faith in friendship, honour, truth, 
Made all the earth seem heaven above 


THE OLD HOUSE AT HOME. 
Drawn by G. Montbard, 


Revive the hopes that fired the heart; 
Call back the thoughts that filled the brain. 
Oh! Memory, let the better part 
Of Life’s long record come again. 
I would once more become a child, 
And by the glassy river roam ; 
Or wander in the woodlands wild 
Around the dear old house at home! 
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‘Not now, dear.’? She paused a moment, and then said 
deliberately : ‘‘ But you wouldn’t mind turnin’ out after sun- 
up and runnin’ an errand for me over to The Lookout ?’’ 

Richelieu’s eyes sparkled so suddenly that even in her 
absorption Minty noticed the change. ‘‘ But ye’re not goin’ 
to tarry over there, ner gossip—you hear? ‘er to take this 
yer message. Yer to say ‘ that it will be onpossible for me to 
come back there, on account—on account of *”’ 

‘‘Important pusiness,’”’ suggested Richelieu; ‘‘that’s the 
perlite style.’’ 

‘* Ef you like.’”? She leaned over the bed and put her lips 
to his forehead, still damp with the dews of sleep, and then to 
his long-lashed lids. ‘‘Mind Nip!’’ —the squirrel — he 
practically suggested. For an instant their blonde curls 
mingled on the pillow. ‘‘ Now go to sleep,’ she said curtly. 

But Richelieu had taken her white neck in the short 
strangulatory hug of the small boy, and held her fast. ‘‘ Ye “ll 
let me put on my best pants ?”’ 

“ Yes.’’ 

‘“* And wear that ring ?”’ 

** Yes ’’—a little sadly. 

‘‘Then yer kin count me in, Minty; and see here 
voice sank to a confidential whisper—‘‘ mebbee some day 
ye ‘ll be beholden to me for a lot o’ real jewellery.” ; 

She returned slowly to her room, and, opening the window, 
looked out upon the night. ‘The same moon that had lent 
such supererogatory grace to the natural beauty of The Look- 
out, here seemed to have failed, as Minty had, in disguising 
the relentless limitations of Nature or the cruel bonds of 
custom. The black plain of granite, under its rays, appeared 
only to extend its poverty to some remoter barrier; the 
blackened stumps of the burnt forest stood bleaker against the 
sky, like broken and twisted pillars of iron. The cavity of the 
broken ledge where Richelieu had prospected was a hideous 
chasm of blueish blackness, over which a purple vapour seemed 
to hover; the ‘brush dump’’ beside the house showed a 
cavern of writhing and distorted objects stiffened into dark 
rigidity. She had often looked upon the prospect: it had 
never seemed so hard and changeless; yet she accepted it, as 
she had accepted it before. 

She turned away, undressed herself mechanically, and went 
to bed. She had an idea that she had been very foolish ; that 
her escape from being still more foolish was something 
miraculous, and in some measure connected with Providence, 
her father, her little brother, and her dead mother, whose 
dress she had recklessly spoiled. But that she had even so 
slightly touched the bitterness and glory of renunciation—as 
written of heroines and fine ladies by novelists and poets— 
never entered the foolish head’ of Minty Sharpe, the black- 
smhith’s daughter. 





” 


—his 


CHAPTER IV. 

It was a little after daybreak next morning that Mainwaring 
awoke from the first unrefreshing night he had passed at The 
Lookout. He was so feverish and restless that he dressed 
himself at sunrise, and cautiously stepped out upon the still 
silent verandah. The chairs which he and Louise Macy had 
occupied were still, it seemed to him, conspicuously con- 
fidential with each other, and he separated them, but as he 
looked down into the Great Canyon at his feet he was conscious 
of some undefinable change in the prospect. A, slight mist 
was rising from the valley, as if it were the last of last night’s 
illusions ; the first level sunbeams were obstrusively searching, 
and the keen morning air had a dryly practical insistance 
which irritated him, until a light footstep on the further end of 
tie verandah caused him to turn sharply. 

It was the singular apparition of a small boy, bearing a 
surprising resemblance to Minty Sharpe, and dressed in an 
unique fashion. Onatumbled sea of blonde curls a ‘* chip”’ 
sailor hat, with a broad red ribbon, rode jauntily. But here 
the nautical suggestion changed, as had the desire of becoming 
a pirate which induced it. A red shirt, with a white collar, 
and a yellow plaid ribbon tie, that also recalled Minty Sharpe, 
lightly turned the suggestion of his costume to mining. Short 
black velvet trousers, coming to his knee, and ostentatiously 
new short-legged boots, with visible straps like curling ears, 
completed the entirely original character of his lower limbs. 

Mainwaring, always easily gentle and familiar with children 
and his inferiors, looked at him with an encouraging smile. 
Richelieu—for it was he—advanced gravely and held out his 
hand, with the cameo ring apparent. Mainwaring, with equal 
gravity, shook it warmly, and removed his hat. Richelieu, 
keenly observant, did the same. 

*‘Is Jim Bradley out yet?’’ asked Richelieu, carelessly. 





‘“"No; I think not. But I’m Frank Mainwaring. Will 
Ido?” 

Richelieu smiled. The dimples, the white teeth, the dark, 
laughing eyes, were surely Minty’s? 

**I’m Richelieu,’’ he rejoined with equal candour. 

** Richelieu ?”’ 

‘Yes. That Frenchman—the Lord Cardinal—you know. 
Mar saw Forrest do him out in St. Louis.” 

**Do him ?”’ 

‘* Yes, in the theayter.”’ 

With a confused misconception of his meaning, Main- 
waring tried to recall the historical dress of the great Cardinal 
and fit it to the masquerader—if such he were—before him. 
But Richelieu relieved him by adding— 

** Richelieu Sharpe.”’ 

‘*Oh, that’s your name!”’ 
‘“‘Then you’re Miss Minty’s brother. 
jolly lucky !”’ ; 

‘Chey both shook hands again. Richelieu, eager to get rid 
of the burden of his sister’s message, which he felt was in the 
way of free-and-easy intercourse with this charming stranger, 
looked uneasily towards the house. 

‘* T say,’’ said Mainwaring, ‘‘if you ’re in a hurry, you’d 
better go in there and knock. I hear someone stirring in the 
kitchen.”’ 

Richelieu nodded, but first went back to the steps of the 
verandah, picked up a small blue knotted handkerchief, 
apparently containing some heavy objects, and repassed 
Mainwaring. 

**What! have you cut it, Richelieu, with your valuables ? 
What have you got there? ”’ 

‘* Specimins,”’ said Richelieu, shortly, and vanished. 

He returned presently. ‘‘ Well, Cardinal, did you see 
anybody ?”’’ asked Mainwaring. 

“** Mrs. Bradley ; but Jim’s over to the mill. 
there.”’ 

‘* Did you see Miss Macy ?”’ continued Mainwaring, care- 
lessly. 

** Loo ? 

** Loo !—well ; yes. 

‘*No. She’s philanderin’ with Captain Greyson.’ 

‘* Philandering with Greyson ?’’ echoed Mainwaring, in 
wonder. 

‘* Yes; 

‘* You 
Greyson ? 

“Yes; ridin’ and philanderin’,’’ persisted Richelieu. 

‘¢ And what do you call philundering?”’ 

‘* Well; I reckon you and she oughter know,’ 
Richelieu, with a precocious air. 

‘*Certainly,’? said Mainwaring, 
Richelieu really was like Minty. 

There was a long silence. This young Englishman was 
becoming exceedingly uninteresting. Richelieu felt that he 
was gaining neither profit nor amusement, and losing time 
‘“‘I’m going,” he said. 

-Good mornmg,”’ said Mainwarmg, without looking up. 

Richelieu picked up his specimens, thoroughly convinced 
of the stranger’s glittering deceittulness, and vanished 

[t was nearly eight o’clock when Mrs. Bradley came trom the 
house. She apologised, with a slightly distrait smile, for the 
tardiness of the household. ‘‘Mr. Bradley stayed at the mill 
all night, and will not be here until breakfast, when he brings 
your triend Mr. Richardson with him ’’—Mainwaring scarcely 
repressed a movement of impatience—‘‘ who arrives early. 
It’s unfortunate that Miss Sharpe can’t come to-day .”’ 

In his abstraction Mainwaring did not notice that Mrs. 
3radley slightly accented Minty’s formal appellation, and said 
carelessly E 

‘*Oh, that ’s why her brother came over here so early !”’ 

‘** Did you see him ?’’ asked Mrs. Bradley, almost abruptly 

“Yes. He is an amusing little beggar, but J think he 
shares his sister’s preference for Mr. Bradley. He deserted me 
here in the verandah for him at the mill.’ 

‘* Louise will keep you company as soon as she has changed 
her dress,’’ continued Mrs. Bradley. ‘‘ She was out riding early 
this morning with a friend. She’s very fond of early morning 
rides.”’ 

‘* And philandering,’’ repeated Mainwaring to himself. It 
was quite natural for Miss Macy to ride out in the morning, 
after the fashion of the country, with an escort; but why had 
the cub insisted on the “‘ philandering’’? He had said, *‘ and 
philandering,’’ distinctly. It was a nasty thing for him to say. 
Any other fellow but he, Mainwaring, might misunderstand 
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with a faint smile. 


the whole thing. Perhaps he ought to warn her—but no! he 





~ scious. 


could not repeat the gossip of a child, and that child the 
brother of one of her inferiors. But was Minty an inferior? 
Did she and Minty talk together about this fellow Greyson ? 
At all events, it would only revive the awkwardness of the pre- 
ceding day, and he resolved to say nothing. 

He was rewarded by a half-inquiring, half-confiding look 
in Louise’s bright eyes, when she presently greeted him on 
the verandah. ‘She had quite forgotten,’’ she said, ‘‘to tell 
him last mght of her morning’s engagement ; indeed, she had 
half forgotten it. It used to be a favourite practice of hers, 
with Captain Greyson; but she had lately given it up. She 
believed she had not ridden since—since ”’ 

** Since when ?”’ asked Mainwaring. 

‘** Well, since you were ill,”’ she said frankly. 

A quick pleasure shone in Mainwaring’s cheek and eye ; but 
Louise’s pretty lids did not drop, nor her faint quiet bloom 
deepen. Breakfast was already waiting when Mr. Richardson 
arrived alone. He explained that Mr. Bradley had some 
important and unexpected business which had delayed him, but 
which, he added, ‘* Mr. Bradley says may prove interesting 
enough to you to excuse his absence this morning.’’? Main- 
waring was not displeased that his critical and observant host 
was not present at their meeting. Louise Macy was, however, 
as demurely conscious of the different bearing of the two 
compatriots. Richardson’s somewhat self-important patronage 
of the two ladies, and that Californian familiarity he had 
acquired, changed to a certain uneasy deference towards 
Mainwaring; while the younger Englishman’s slightly stiff 
and deliberate cordiality was, nevertheless, minglhd with a 
mysterious understanding that appeared innate and uncon- 
Louise was quick to see that these two men, more 
widely divergent in quality than any two of her own cow.try- 
men, were yet more subtly connected by some unknown 
sympathy than the most equal of Americans. Minty’s pro- 
phetic belief of the effect of the two women upon Richardson 
was certainly true as regarded Mrs. Bradley. “fhe banker— 
a large material nature—was quickly fascinated by the 
demure, puritanic graces of that lady, and was inclined to 
exhibit a somewhat broad and ostentatious gallantry that 
annoyed Mainwaring. When they were seated alone on the 
veraudah, which the ladies had discreetly left to them, 
Richardson said— 

‘Odd I didn’t hear of Bradley’s wife before. She secms a 
spicy, pretty, comfortable creature. Regularly thrown away 
with him up here.”’ 

Mainwaring replied coldly that she was ‘‘an admirable 
helpmeet of a very admirable man,’’ not, however, without an 
uneasy recollection of her previous confidenees respecting her 
husband. ‘‘ They have been most thoroughly good and kind 
to me; my own brother and sister could not have done more. 
And certainly not with better taste or delicacy,’’ he added 
markedly. 

‘Certainly, certainly,’”? said Richardson, hurriedly. ‘I 
wrote to Lady Mainwaring that you were taken capital care of 
by some very honest people ; and that ”’ 

‘* Lady Mainwaring already knows what I think of them, 
and what she owes to their kindness,’’ said Mainwaring, drily. 

‘True, true,’? said Richardson, apologetically “OE 
course you must have seen a good deal of them. I only know 
Bradley in a business way. He’s been trying to get the Bank 
to help him put up some new mills here ; but we didn’t see it. 
I daresay he is good company—rather amusing, eh?”’ 

Mainwaring had the gift of his class of snubbing by the 
polite and forgiving oblivion of silence. Richardson shifted 
uneasily in his chair, but continued with assumed carelessness 

‘*No; Lonly knew of this cousin, Miss Macy. I heard of 
her when she was visiting some friends in Menlo Park last 
year. Rather an attractive girl. They say Colonel Johnson, 
of Sacramento, took quite a fancy to her—it would have been 
a good match, I daresay, for he is very rich—but the thing 
fell. through in some way. Then, they say, she wanted to 
marry that Spaniard, young Pico, of the Amador Ranche: but 
his family wouldn’t hear of it. Somehow, she's deuced 
unlucky. I suppose she ’ll make a mess of it with that Captain 
Greyson she was out riding with this morning.’’ 

**Didn’t the Bank think Bradley’s mills a good invest 
ment ?’’ asked Mainwaring quietly, when Richardson paused. 

‘*Not with him in it; he is not a business man, you know. ’' 

‘‘T thought he was. He seems to me an energetic man, 
who knows his work, and is not afraid to look after it himself ’ 

‘*That’s just it. He has got absurd ideas of co-operating 
with his workmen, you know, and doing everything slowly 
and on a limited scale. The only thing to be done is to buy 
up all the land on this ridge, run off the settlers, freeze out all 

( Continued on page 14.) 
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8/11, 10/9, 12/11, 14/11, 16/11. Blouse (with Badge on arm), 24/6, 29/6, 35/6. Blue Sailor Collars In Real West of England Cloths chet ya he 14/11, 19/11, 24/6 
and Knickerbockers, Flannel T . P < ie ‘Scotch Cheviots, &¢ sn Twee ke Lit i ; 

- real West of England Cloths, Singlet, Lanyard, and To Measure, 39/6, 45/6. 1-, 1/9, Scotch Cheviots, &c., Tweeds, &c., 

Scotch Cheviots, &c., Whistle, The Vests for these Suits are Blue Serge Knickerbockers, Pe ae ee. ee seo daslalei eam 

19/11, 24/6, 29/6, 346 611, 9/11, 12/11, 1611. kept in stock or made to order, 2/11, 4/11 per pair. ee eee tie a, 0G, Sel. 
In All-Wool Black Diagonal lopadhed adn lt te hide ee Sithar- open, as illustrated, 07 Caps, as IlInstration, with eet ae ee ae ae eas 
i t al, The * Man-of-War” Suit, nearly buttoned up to the badge, In Black Diagonal Cloths, can aenen with or w ith. Very superior, 


19/11, 24/6, 29/6, 34/6 811, 9/11, 13/9, 18/11. neck, as worn at Eton, 16, 2/11, 3/11, 4/11. 16/11, 21/6, 25/9, 29/6, 35/9, 39/6. out, as required. 24/6, 29/6, 35/6, 39/6. 


Knickers, 


In good durable Tweeds, &c., 


HEAD DEPOT and LETTER ORDER DEPT.: CITY BRANCH: TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD BRANCH: NEW WEST-END BRANCH: 


271 & 272, HIGH HOLBORN; 82, FLEET-ST.; 137 & 138, TOTTENHAM-CT.-RD.; 192 & 194, OXFORD-STREET. 


City side of the Inns of Court Hotel, Close to Ludgate-circus, Corner of Euston-road, a few doors from Maple’s, A few doors from Peter Robinson's. 





FOR “ALWAYS YOUNG.” 


PUDDINGS, BLANC - MANGE, CUSTARDS, 


CHILDREN’S AND INVALIDS’ DIET, 
AND ALL THE USES OF ARROWROOT, 
is the Most Perfect Preparation for Preserving and 


BROWN « POLSON’S| (48 (RE CPEB, 
NE Se Ness ESS, REDNESS, CHAPS, &c., 
i IS ALMOST MAGICAL, 


CORN FLOUR See NOR, | sort, ‘swooTH, AND” WHITE, 


and preserved from all the ill-effects of 








ARR AA 
HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, |! \ AWE ||]! RRWASS7\ FROST, COLD WINDS, and HARD WATER. 
t Ny Neat tj NY)! No Lady who values her COMPLEXION 


should be without it at this Season of the Year. 


AND IS DISTINGUISHED FOR ANY \ a “fp 
MA AS If used after Dancing or visiting heated apartments, it 
will be found 


UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. Rey) i / l} \y DELIGHTFULLY COOLING and REFRESHING. 


For the NURSERY it is INVALUABLE, as it is 


PERFECTLY HARMLESS, 


NOTE.—Purchasers should insist on being supplied with “ALWAYS FAIR.” 
Beware of Injurious Imitations. ‘“ BEETHAM™’S” is the only genuine. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR. BOTTLES, 1s., 2s. 6d., of all CHEMISTS and PERFUMERS. 
Inferior qualities, asserting fictitious claims, are being offered. | Sole Makers: M. BEETHAM and SON, CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 


BENSON’S BOND-STREET NOVELTIES. 











Brilliant Half-hoop fi a See, - 
Engagement Ring, £15. 1g VIOLETS 7 
“Best of all the flower 


Bn , 
S/ Boor Pu 
By as pes) ee P - 4 designs is that of the Nea- 
QLD a De & politan Violet.” — World, 
\; Dec, 15, 1886. 








Tortoiseshell 


Brilliant Comb, £50; 
or to order. 


ei 


s, £5. 


Bracelet, 


Brilliant 


Haunting Searf Pin 


Enamelled in Natural Colours on Fine Gold. Pins, Diamond 
Diamond Centre Brooches, from £2 2s. Centres, from £1 10s, 


SAFETY BROOCHES. 


te Brilliant Brooch, Centre forms Bracelet, with 
Brilliants, 25. Diamond Shoulders, £25. ‘ 


NEW CATALOGUE OF DIAMOND AND GEM SEWELLERY FREE. 
New Clients will kindly mention reference when requesting selection of goods on approval. 


J. W. BENSON, Queen’s Jeweller (by Royal Warrant), 25, OLD BOND-ST., W., LONDON. 
STHAM FACTORY. 62 and 64, LUDGATE-HILL, B.0.; wlao 28, ROYAL EXCHANGE 


Pearls and Brilliants, £12. 





I 
| Partridge, 

Srilliants Brillianis, £5. Brilliants, Red Kkuamel and 

RA An G4 An Smoller Size, &8 €6 Gs Brillisats, 212- 
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Love or Luere 2 


Arger takes the place cf lore. 


Rejected : 


The Passionate Lover. 
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Hopeless! 





And how does a passionate lover fare 


Who pleads in vain? Does he tear his hair? 


jor eve 


Does love last 


LABOUR LOST. 


He may if he dare, 


LOVE'S 


I cannot aay. 


Does the lady rue? 


He only looks blue, 


And he who 1s hopeless, what does he do? 
Does he drown himself ? 


Drawn by Kate Crauford, 


Does he who is scorned return no more ? 
Can love exist in a heart of threescore ? 


O yes—galore, 
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the other mills, and put it inte a big San Francisco company 
on shares. That’s the only way we would look at it.’’ 

**But you don’t consider the investment bad, even from 
his point of view?’ 

** Perhaps not.”’ 

** And you only decline it because it isn’t big enough for 
the Bank?” 

‘* Exactly.’’ 

‘* Richardson,’ said Mainwaring, slowly rising, putting 
his hands in his trouser pockets, and suddenly looking down 
upon the banker from the easy level of habitual superiority, 
‘*T wish you ’d attend to this thing for me. I desire to make 
some return to Mr. Bradley for his kindness. I wish to give 
him what help he wants—in his own way—you understand. 
I wish it, and I believe my father wishes it, too. If you’d 
like him to write to you to that effect ’’ 

‘* By no means, it’s not at all necessary,’’ said Richardson, 
dropping with equal suddenness into his old-world obsequious- 








ness. ‘‘T shall certainly do as you wish. It is not a bad 
investment, Mr. Mainwaring, and, as you suggest, a very 
proper return for their kindness. And, being here, it will come 
quite naturally for me to take up the affair again.”’ 

** And—I say, Richardson.”’ 

‘¢ Yes, Sir?’ 

‘© As these ladies are rather short-handed in their domestic 
service, you know, perhaps you’d better xot stay to luncheon 
or dinner, but go on to the Summit House—it’s only a mile or 
two further—and come back here this evening. I sha’n’t want 
you until then.”’ 

‘*Certainly!’’? stammered Richardson. ‘‘I’ll just take 
leave of the ladies !”’ 

“It’s not. at all necessary,” said Mainwaring, quietly ; 
‘*you would only disturb them in their household duties. Ill 
tell them what I’ve done with you, if they ask. You’ll find 
your stick and hat in the passage, and you can leave the 
verandah by these steps. By-the-way, you had better manage 








HIGH-CLASS JEWELLERY. 


The Stock of Bracelets, Brooches, Ear- 
rings, Necklets, &c., is the largest and 
choicest in London, and contains designs 
of rare beauty and excellence not to Le 
obtained elsewhere, an inspection of which 
is respectfully invited. 

OLD JEWELLERY, DIAMONDS, 
and PLATE TAKEN in EXCHANGE 
or BOUGHT for CASH. 

AWARDED SEVEN GOLD and PRIZE 
MEDALS, and the CROSS of the LEGION 
of HONOUR, the highest distinction 
conferred on any Firm. 

“Their work is exquisitely 
finished.’’— Times. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
POST-FREE 
TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


FINE PEARL AND 
DIAMOND TRIPLE 
ROW RING. 
Price £20. 


GOLDSMITHS’ AND S 


Show-Rooms: §(2, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, W. (sicrecsthie'eSinpans 


SUPPLY THE PUBLIC DIREC’ AT MANUFACTURERS’ WHOLESALE CASH PRICES, SAVING PURCHASERS FROM 25 TO 50 PER CENT. 









NUFACTURING 


ae ee 
TH 


FINE PEARL HORSESHOE 
AND SPRAY BRACELET. 
Price £5 15s. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


An immense Stock to select from. 


FINE PEARL DAISY AND FESTOON NECKLET. Priee £12 10s. 


MANUFACTORY: CLERKENWELL. 


ILVERSMITHS’ 

















at the Summit to get someone to bring my traps from here to 
be forwarded to Sacramento to-morrow. I’ll want * convey- 
ance, or a horse of some kind, myself, for I’ve given up walking 
for a while; but we can settle about that to-night. Come 
early. Good morning! ’’ 

He aecompanuied his thoroughly subjugated countryman— 
who, however, far trom~attempting to reascert “himself, 
actually seemed easier and more cheerful in his submission— 
to the end of the verandah, and watched him depart. | As he 
turned back, he saw the pretty figure of Louise Macy leaning 
against the doorway. How graceful and refined she looked in 
that simple morning dress ! What wonder that she was admired 
by Greyson, by Johnson, and by that Spaniard !—no, by Jove, 
it was she that wanted to marry him! z 

‘* What have you sent away Mr. Richardson for?’ asked 
the young girl, with a half-reproachful, half-mischievous look 
in her bright eyes. 

(Continued on page 19.) 


COMPANY, 















DIAMOND ORNAMENTS. 


A Beautiful Assortment of Rings, Stars, 
Sprays, Flies, Necklaces, &c., of the finest 
quality, at very Moderate Cash Prices. 

GOODS FORWARDED TO THE 
COUNTRY ON APPROBATION for 
Selection and Competition. 


G® 


The Company prepare, FREE OF 
CHARGE, Special and Original Designs 
of Elegant Novelties suitable for BRIDES- 
MAIDS and WEDDING PRESENTS. 


**An unrivalled display of Jewellery and 
Diamords.”—The Queen. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
POST-FREE 
TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 





FINE PEARL AND 

DIAMQND DOUBLE 

HEART RING, 
Price £18. 





REW DSO 


PRIZE MEDAL 





UNRIVALLED FOR 


? 


ALICOES. 


FAMILY 


USE. 





quality. 
Very economical in use. 





LAVENDER WATER 
S.SAINSBURY 











SS 


“Jensens Cod Lt 































chiefly in the deep fjords amon 





daylight and marvellous Midnight Sun. 


Ss. SAINSBURY’S 
hJe KIL 7 ay Ee 
A HIGHLY PERFUMED | \VEN { ) ip “The only true 
Scent of great refinement, | Antiseptic Soap.”— i 
; . b I; | , British Medical Jour- In purchasing, demand WRIGHT'S, and see that each 
strength, and lasting  _§f 4 / oT eh ay ; peer cS O A a Tablet is branded “SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 


"68177 STRAND- Prices, 1s., 1s. 6d., 2s., 3s., 4s. 6d., and 6s.; post-free, 2c. extra. In neat Cases, suitable 
tee - for Presents, from 3s. to 15s. 6d.; post-free, 3d. extra. 


ver Oll 


The Picture shows a fleet of the boats used for the great annual Norwegian Cod dao 
Fishery. They are built with the old-fashioned high prows, in use since the times of 
the Vikings, and are manned usually by five or six men. The fishing grounds are 
t the Lofoden Islands, where Jensen's great factory by the Q) 
is situated. To secure the perfectly fresh livers, J. JENSEN and Co., Limited, have HIGHEST MEDICAL 
transformed a large vessel of 1000 tons burden into a floating factory, which is towed 
by their tugs to the different fjords where the fishing is most active. The men bring 
the fish alongside, fresh as they catch them, and the livers are at once cut out and put 
into the steam pans on boerd, where the oil is extracted. It is this great advantage 
of selected fresh livers which gives JENSEN'S COD-LIVER OIL its sweet pleasant 
taste, with wonderful digestive powers. The fishing lasts from January till Easter, 
and in these high latitudes is carried on in almost perpetual darkness, forming so as 
unpleasant a contrast to the glories of summer tn Norway, with its continuous 


Jensen’s Cod Liver Oil is sold by all Chemists in Capsuled Bottles, at 1s., 2s., and 3s. 6d. 


nal, 


USED BY THE 


PROPRIETORS 


SOUTHWARK, LONDON. 





_ j 
| THE “LANCET”; 

| “ Excellent quality. 

No taste. Of much 

value in wasting | 

diseases.” 


or climate. 





“BRITISH MEDICAL | 
JOURNAL” : 
“Children take it 
well, even during 


the hottest months | ‘ 
of the year.” ||/ties almost 


= superfluous. 


years renders any 








In Bottles only, 
labelled “ Jensen's.” 


THE CHEAPEST 
AND BEST. 
TAKE NONE 
OTHER. 





RECOMMENDED 


AUTHORITIES 
of 


GREAT BRITAIN AND 
GERMANY 



















Nourishment in the 
Most 





TAUNUS WATER is bottled as it comes from the Spring, 
and the natural gases it contains secure its permanent 
efficiency, independently of the distance travelled 
The fact of its having been 
|| continuously supplied to the Members 
of the Royal Family for some 
other 
testimony to its quali- 










TAUNUS WATER is supplied at all the leading 


Head Office: 23, LIME-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


W rm | G i i . 5 (THE ORIGINAL AND ONM DISINFECTING SOAP). 
Neyer wash without.it, and sis ensure protection from 

bafeesious disease. 
S ote our hands it has proved most effective ia Skin 


iseases.”—Lancet. 


FOR TOILET, BATH-ROOM, AND NURSERY. 


Recommended by the entire Medical 


Prepared with the finest ENGLISH LAVENDER, \ V A | I; kR PUBLIC FOR A QUARTER OF A Unrivalled for the Complexion, for it 
withont any foreign whatever. F em Ve cleanses the skin, removesalt impurities, 
CE NTU RY. and ensures its healthy action, 


L776 ge 11'77, STRAND, LONDON. 


At the Railway Bookstalls and generally throughout the country. 


: tobe. net of an Soomete, pertamers, 
an edicine Venders, &c., throughout 
W. V. WRIGHT z cO., the civilised world. S O A b 
TABLETS, 6d. and 1a, BOXES, 1s. 6d. and 3a, s 





























































































“Safety is 
only to be gained 
by exclusively using 
Imported Waters of high 
class.’’—Globe. 


The TAUNUS SPRING is at GROSSKARBEN, 
FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE. 





Hotels, Restaurants, &c. 














Digestible Form. 
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GOLD MEDALS, EDINBURGH AND LIVERPOOL EXHIBITIONS, 


YS PURE COCOA 


TESTIMONIALS. 


M.D., President of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, Ireland, &c.:—‘‘I have never tasted Cocoa that I like so well, It ts 
especially adapted to those whose digestive organs are weak; and I strongly 
recommend it as a substitute for tea for young persons,” 


Sir C. A. CAMERON, 


Dr. NicHoLAS C. WHYTE, Coroner for the City of Dublin :—‘“ There 
are innumerable varieties of Cocoa, but to my mind incomparably the best is Fry's 
PURE CONCENTRATED Cocoa. I have been using it myself for some time with 
manifest advantage. A persistent use of this Cocoa as a substitute for tea would, 
I am certain, greatly conduce to health. I can only say that it has made a 


wonderful improvement in my own since I adopted it.” 


E. M. SHELDON, M.R.C.S., &e. : 
and about as near perfection as possible. 
To invalids, its great solubility 


retained, 
very attractive.” 


ALFRED CrEsPI, M.D. :— 


its flavour, solubility, and wholesomeness leave nothing to be desired. 


recommend it.” 


E. BUCKNILL, 


M.D. :—“ Your PURE 


—‘ It is a very elegant preparation, 
The delicate aroma of the Cocoa is well 
and absence of sediment will render it 
“The CONCENTRATED COCOA is excellent ; 
I heartily 


CONCENTRATED COcoOA is so 


extremely nice that I have ordered it for family use, and I shall certainly recommend 
ss . 


it to my patients.” 


W. H. R. STanuey, M.D. :— 


Cocoa. 


It is highly concentrated, 


“T consider it a very rich delicious 


and therefore economical as a family food. It is 


the drink par excellence for children, and gives no trouble in making.” 


FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA. 


Prepared by a new and special scientific process, securing extreme solubility, and developing 


the finest flavour of the Cocoa 





SOLUBLE — EASILY DIGESTED — ECONOMICAL. 





ASK YOUR GROCER FOR A SAMPLE AND COPY OF TESTIMONIAL! 


THIRTY-THREE PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO J. S. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL, LONDON, & SYDNEY, N.S.W., 


CHOCOLATE MAKERS TO THE QUEEN AND PRINCE OF WALES. 





FIVE GOLD MEDALS AWARDED. 











NON-MERCURIAL. 


For nearly Half a Century this Powder has sustained an un- 
nvalled reputation throughout the United Kingdom and 
Colonies as the Best and Safest Article for Cleaning Silver 
and Electro-Piate, Sold everywhere, in Boxes, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 
43. 6d, each. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
THE 


MipLAND COUNTIES 


WATCH COMPANY, 
Of Vyse-st., Birmingham. 
Send for our BEAUTIFUL 
CATALOGUK, containing 
ae Testimonials and 1000 

Copper-Plate Engravings 
of WarcHeEs and JEWEL- 

LERY, grats and 
post-free toavy part 
of the 

World. 
GENTLE- 
MEN'SFINK 


Au at Whole- 
sale cash 
prices, 
Frequently 
sold for 
treble the 
money. 


Glass, 25s. 


Yours’ 


Glass, 25s. 
LADIES’ 
Goup 
LEVERS, in 
bw wee | 
asec 

c ann, 70s. 


25/- < 


Cheques or P.O. to Mr. A. LB ERCY. 





CICA oY 


ASTHMA, COUGH, B 


One of these Cigarettes gives immediate relief in the 
worst attack of Asthma, Cough, Bronchitis, 
Hay Fever, ani Shortness of Breath. Persons 
who suffer at night with coughing, phlegm, and short 
breath, find them invaluable, as they instantly check 
the spasm, promote sleep, and allow the patient to 
pass a good night. Are perfectly harmless, and may 
be smoked by ladies, children, and most delicate 
patients. In Boxes, of 35 Cigarettes, 2s. 6d., from 

ilcox and Co., and all Chemists. 

CAUTION.—To guard against fraudulent imitations, 
see that each Box bears the name of “ Wilcox and Co., 
239, Oxford-street, London.” 


ear ona: THE SPECIFIC 


FOR 
on @ wEeuRatcra. 
é “Tonga maintains 


its reparation, an Ae 
socoe’ eoceoees treatment oO eu- 
TONG A 18 sold at 28, 9d., 48, 6d., and 11s, 








ralgia.”—Lancet, 
Of all Chemists, 
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Large Glasses of Delicious Custard at a Cost of 
PASTRY 


9% RICHEST CUSTARDS! 
1 if s WITHOUT EGGS! 

SWEETS. AT HALF 
FREE BY POST * 

ALFRED BIRD 

and SONS, Birm- 
ing oe gig send, i i S d i d 

we new and en. The Original 


the COST and HALF the TROUBLE! 
CHOICE! DELICIOUS! 
A GREAT LUXURY! 
See that you get BIRD’S. 

“ J Ae 4 = he Ag quired. Sold Everywhere, in 6d, 

a little work containing and 2d, Packets. Recipes for tasty dishes en- 
practical hints and closed in each box. To prevent disappointment, 
original recipes for tasty see that each packet bears the name of the In- 
dishes for the dinner ventors andi Manufacturers, ALFRED BIRD 
and supper table. and SONS, Devonshire Works, Birmingham. 


No eggs re- 


and only Genuine. 
and Is. Boxes 








ASK AT THE TOY SHOPS TO SEE THE 


ANCHOR STONE BUILDING BOXES. 


REAL STONE BLOCH Ss. 
STONE COLOUR, RED — AND SLATE. 
WILL MAKE Price from 
CASTLES, 1s. 3d. to 64s. per Box. 
PALACES, 
CHURCHES, 
BRIDGES, 
FORTRESSES 
STREETS, 
LIGHTHOUSES, 
TOWERS, 


And all kinds of Buildings. 


The large box weighs over 
half-a-hundred weight. 
These Building Blocks entirely 
supersede the old wooden 
bricks, and are a never-ending 
source of entertainment to 
young and old. 

There are 328 different shapes 
and sizes of stones. 


An interesting Book, entitle d 
“The Toy the Child likes Best,” 
containing Catalogue of sizes $ and 
prices, Illustrated with Coloured 
Plates, giving all partic ulars, will 
be sent post-freve to any addr s 
and from this Book customers ca n 
select any size box or quantity of 
Blocks, which will be supplied 
by the manufacturers from their 
London Dépdot. 


THE FY ea ARE WARNED 
M} 


{\ 


[| / | ot ae | 


EK ANCHOR BLOCKS 

QUICK-LIME. The 
Mark—Anchor—is a guarantee of 
the genuime blocks, the same as 
supplied tothe Royal and Imperial 


Nurseries of Europe. 
AD. RICHTER «& CO., 


eel 


F. Sole Manufacturers, 
London Depot: 1, RAILWAY-PLACE, FENCHURCH-ST., E.C.; and 310, BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





This Food should be tried wherever other nourishment has not proved entirely satisfactory. 
It is already Cooked—Requires neithe: boiling nor straining—Is made in a minute. 


eAllen &? Hanburys 
Infante Food 


A nutriment peculiarly adapted to the digestive organs of Young Children, supplying all that is required for the 
formation of firm flesh and bone. Surprisingly beneficial results have attende. the use of this Food, which needs 
only to be tried to be permanently adopted, 


Medical Testimony and full directions accompany each Tin. Price 64d., 1s., 2s., 5s., and 10s., everywhere. 





TORPID LIVER 


— Positively cured by 
these Little Pills. 


They also relieve Dis- 
tress from Dyspepsia, 
Indigestion, and Too 
Hearty Eating. A per- 
fect remedy for Dizzi- 
ness, Nausea, Drowsi- 
ness, Bad Ta:te in the 
Mouth, Coated Tongue, 
Pain in the Side, ete. 
They regulate the 
i =—_____- Bowels and _ prevent 
| Constapation auu Piles. The smallest and 
| easiest to take. 40in a phial. Pureiy Vegetable, 
/and do not gripe or purge, but by their gentle 
action please all who use them. Established 
1856. Standard Pil! of the United States. In 
phials at 1s. 14d. bold by all Chemists, or sent 
y post. 

Illustrated pamphlet free. eh Depot, 
46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C 


MENDS EVERYTHING. 
a Stita tt 


Is used ™ by Fullman Palace Car Co, 
Mason & Hamlin Organ & Piano Co., 
& by ee a first-c lass mi" frs.& 














che oy “benndy ytaheng Mena ‘ke 


Awarded GOLD MEDALat World's 


Ex’bn,London, 1883, Pronounced the 


STRONGEST ADHESIVE KNOWN 


Sold in tin cans for mechanies and 
RY 7) Amateurs,£in bottles for Family use 


EVE 
ee = IT MENDS EVERYTHING, 
Wood, Leather, Paper, Ivory, Glass, China, Rubber, 
Stone, Jewellery, Metals, Shoes, Books, Card Albums, 
Toys, ‘Musical Instruments, Statuary, Fa: mers’ Imple- 
ments, Furniture, Bric-a-Brac, etc. 


STRONG AS IRON. SOLID AS A ROCK. 


No Heating.—No Preparation. —Always Ready. 
Indispensable in every Family. Sold in tin cans for 
Mechanics and Amateurs. Half Pints, 1s. 6d., Pints, 
2s. 9d., and Quarts, 4s. 6d. each, and in bottles for 
family use, at 6d. and 1s. Samples free by post on 
receipt of stamps or postal order. Sold by the whole- 
sale trade bay > and retailed by Stationers, Fancy 
Goods Dealers, Grocers, Ironmongers, Chemists, etc., 
etc. Depot: 46, Holborn Viaduct, London, B.C. 


Ari 





Now Ready. Tenth Edition. 
CONTENTS :—Symptoms of Dys- 
pepsia and Indigestion ; Special 
Advice as to Diet and Regimen ; 
Diseases Sympathetic ; Notes for 
Dyspeptics; Beverages, Air, 
and Ventilation ; Particulars of 
numerous Dyspeptic Cases. Sent 
for one stamp. 

Address : Publisher, 46, Holborn 

Viaduct, London, E.C. 
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(CHAPPELL and CO..S NEW MUSIC. 
Sx NEW SONGS MASON and HAMLIN ORGANS. “ Queen's Model,” £60 net. 
wasn ons to o tee LIN’ ORGAN ueen, ‘Liszt Organ,” £00 net. 
Used in ba ter Hall. 


Y THE MOST POPUL: 
B ss Just a COMPOSERS. MASON and HAMLIN ORGANS. “Chancel Organ,” £39 net. 
; gues For use fn Cacenne and Chapels. 
MASON ana HAMLIN ORGANS, “ Three-Manual Organ, 
£225 net, Used in Westminster Ab bey. 


YER es - .. Arthur Sullivan. 
- MASON aaa HAMLIN ORGANS. New Sa!oon Oras, with 
GHALL WE FORGET Paolo Tosti. two Couplers and four Sets ot of wuvets, £24 net. Suitable 
MASON and HAMLIN QRGANS. "Now Illustrated Catalogue 


sent gratis and post-fre 
METZLER and Co., 42, Gres at Marlborough-street, London. 








I SAID TO MY LOVE .. Alfred Cellier, IS THE 


GWEET TIME OF MAY I. De Lara. BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE IN 


I WONDER WHY... F. I. Cowen. 
ACROSS THE STREAM J. Roeckel. : 3 H E W O R # D. improvements, "Price £45 
ROENISCH PIANOFOKTES. The New Boudoir Overstrung 


Grand ripe fortes, in beautiful cases < — rose- 


The abore, in various Keys, 4s. each. 
wood, and black and gold. Price £82 10s. 
vetsiy istH ota ada Krew tilestrated Gatalogue sent 


NEW DANCE MUSIC. It renders the Teeth Pearly White, and prevents their early @ and poet-fre 
“ey ; d ecay ME ZLB and CO., 42, “Great Marlborough-street, London, W. 


RHODA VALSE .. + P. Bucalossi, 
KNAVE OF CLUBS POLKA.. P. Bucalossi. « 
PLEASURE VALSE .. .. F Saaetiin METZLER and CO.'S LIST, 
. . rad 7 7, 7 
MERLINO VALSE ..._ Dan Godfrey, jun. OF CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLT. Soe dees uteknn abit ate tehaas, Waived 
VER LUISANT VALSE +» J. H. Wolton. eneton gan and ate ont —_ ‘ herd 
MONTE CARLO POLK4 . J. iH ‘ ORGANO-PIANO, he #nstrument to purchase wher 
. 4s. ai. ——— PREPARED ONLY BY the ne cesnery rout for a plano and organ, or harmonium 
. each. is not ava 
a OttGANO.P TANO. New Model in beautiful Walnut 
‘ase, £39 net. New Catalogue containing full description, 


CEBESEMAS NUMBER 1857) THE ANGLO-AMERICAN DRUG COMPANY, LIMITED, | srittistcl'ecguniieccteadeaefooes 


(CUAPPELL'S 33, FARRINGDON-ROAD, LONDON. METZLER and Co.'s LIST. 


a USICAL M AGAZINE, No. 131, HEMY'S ROYAL MODERN PIANOFORTE TUTOR. New 
STAINER 3 {NOUK ON THE AMERICAN ORGAN, 

net. 
DR. WEsTbROOK'S. *FoTow sPoR THE PIPE ORGAN. 


Containing the following Popular Dance Music :— 
BID ME GOOD-BYE WALTZ .. .. Henry W. de Camors. 
EN O WAL “ 1" ew Edition, Pri a. 6A, 
ae oe eee { ‘HR I S I MAS Pp R ES K) N l SS DR, ENGEL '§ HARMONIUM TUTOR, New dition, Price 
et. 
. METZLEICS VIOLIN TUTOR. 18.64. net, 
METZLER' OTH TOTO s. 6d. be t. 
E ) TUTOR, 


ETZLER and CO.’S_ LIST. 




















and Seven other Dances by Bucalossi, Godfrey, &c. 
Price 1s. Violin Part, 6d. 








HAPPELL and CO.'S ONE, TWO, or 


THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRE and PURCHASE, org q 
PIANINOS, CIIECK ACTION and TRICHORD, | 
from 2 guineas per Quarter. METZLER and CO.’S LIST. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTES 
PLEASE SING ME A SONG. An Album of Children’s Songs, 
Composed by R. B. ADDISON. ang Words by Mary Chater 


from £2 193. per Quarter. 

‘E PLIANOFC and Ellis Walton. Price 2s, 6d. 
IRON OBLIQUE PIANOFORTES GATTY'S “ LITTLE SONGS | FOR ‘LiFTLE VOICES.” Books 
Price 2s, fi 


from £3 53. per Quarter. 13. 
‘ > - caubicorrs OPERETTA volt CHILDREN. “A Fishy 

GRAND PIANOFORTES, Case.” Pri éd,, Words and Music complete. 
from £7 10s. per Quarter. METZL ER'S ALB M UF DANCE MUBIO, containing Map ing 
Voices” Waltz (A. G. Crowe), and 8 other aelect com- 

A large number « uf cher ity: by the best makers. | or 

returned from HIRE, to he SULD at greatly REDUCED . ecRowe’s riee 1¢, (Violin Part, 4). “Geprios.” “Little 
PRICES for Cash, or on the Three-Y ears’ Systeni 3 Sailors,” “English Beauties,” “ Fairie Voices,” and * See. 
Saw,” all beautifully Illustrated. Price 28, each net (Vocal 


LOUGH and WARREN'S AMERICAN Parts 2d. each), 


out of tune Shetestenicne | LONDON MADE, WHITE, AND MODERN CUT,| pumonovs GLEES, PART SONGS, &o. 

















not go out i cnes te thet - oh: of temperature. 
ted of manipulation, han eind ign , and of great dura- 
lity. rom 6 tw 225 guineas. Second-hand from 12 guineas, 
Testimonials and descriptive Lists free t st. Femot Dumpt 6d, | Ont on the Waters .. ++ by 
gitis talhoee "Ho ouse t t ‘Jack Poor Little Tommee.. 
ee 6d. | Where are you Going tc to, 
my for alt Mai 


Ge . 
MERICAN ORGANS, with Two Rows of Q~s A“ eee: 
aed Kae From £5 to £5000 (pounds). Erg © 2 SRR ARIE Mle © 
é oe ee lenaiat oo oe ee 
60 -s3 4d. 


Keys and Pedals, from 70 to 250 guineas. 
—" speadearemoeiane 


>, 
HAPPELL and CO.S ALEXANDRE %, ae) 
HARMONIUMS, for Church, School, or Drawing-roor 
— 6 —) guineas ; or on the "Three. Years’ Sy stem, from apy N Cc eS B ND- ST ET, MEIZLER and CO”S NEW THEMATIC 
3. per Quarter. CATALOGUES t GRATIS and t-free on appli- 
‘agit “2 2 gt 0. 5) cation. Soprano Canaloaws, Contralto Satalo ue, Tenor 
tives and Bass Catalogue, Pianoforte Music 














THE NEW OCTAVE COUPLER HARMONIUMS, 
Catalogue, 
Catalogue, Dance Music Catalogue. 


from TWELVE to NINETY GUINEAS. 
50, NEW BOND-STREET; 15, POULTRY. E.C. iciidialil: METZLER and Co., 42,Great Marlborough-street, London, W 


TEA OF ROBUST STRENGTH. 


CEYLON, INDIAN, and CHINA GROWTI. 
At 1s. 4d., 1s. 6d., 1s. 8d., and 2s. a Pound. 


SoLD BY 


COOPER COOPER & CO. 


And there is no such value sold in the United Kingdom at these Prices. 


Finer TEAS of Choicest and most select qualities, 3s., 2s. 6d., and 2s. a Pound, at a Commission only on the 
Price paid in Eastern Markets. 
SAMPLES FPOSTEFREB ON APPLICATION. 


have an arrangement with the London Parcels Delivery Company to collect the value of any parcel 


ou tr™ 
« when delivered, if it is more convenient to customers to pay in s manner rather than remit direct. 
COOPER COOPER & CO ri SS ties seal Bea 
Chief Office: 50, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, EC. 
Branches: 63, Bishopsgate-street Withiu, E.C.; °63, Regent-circus, W.; 35, Strand, W.C.; 21, Westbourne-grove, W.; and 334, High Holborn, W.C., London. 


DEFRIES SAFETY LAMPS 


WERE AWARDED THE 


ONZT:Y GOLD MEDALS FOR LADPS 
AT “INVENTIONS,” GLASGOW, AND BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITIONS, IN COMPETITION WITH ALL OTHER LAMPS. 
The ferrful accidents of such constant occurrence would not happen were these Lamps used. 


DEFTRIES’ SAFETY LAMPS have no mechanism whatever. Lamps | THE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES recommend the 
with breakable oil-containers or mechanism of any sort should be Defries’ Safety Lamps. 
strictly avoided, if absolute safety be at all times desired. | d against hasing Lamps unless 
DEFRIES’ SAFETY LAMPS zive an intensely white light, far | WARNING.—The public is cautioned egains Ete ra b : This 
superior to, and more economical than, gas or any other style of lamp, “ Defries’ Safety Lamp” is marked on the handle of the burner. 
without smells or other disadvantages. warning is the more necessary on account cE were Sa. 
DEFRIES’ SAFETY LAMPS.— Five hundred patterns of the highest which, professing to be Safety Lamps, are actually MORE 
class tinish, suited for all domestic purposes, also for ship, church, and DANGEROUS than the old forms of Lamps. 
a — with burners of 43, 62, or 100-candle power, SCIENTIFIC REPORTS, Press Extracts, Testimonials, and all inform- 
DEFRIES’ SAFETY LAMPS.—The new perfect Reading Lamp, ation sent on application. 
20-candle power, 10s. 6d. to 21s. The “ Popular,” of 10-candle power, Defries’ Safety Lamps and Oil may be obtained from any 
price 3s. 9d. to 10s. 6d. Al) Globes and Chimneys charged extra. et Lamp-Dealer. 
SOLE MANUFACTURE 


THE DEFRIES’ SAFETY LAMP AND OIL COMPANY, LIMITED, 43 & 44, HOLBORN VIADUCT. LONDON. 
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A PHYLLIS OF THE STERRAS—BY BRET HARTE, 


“Lordy! I mout hev won a pair o’ gloves.”—See page 6, 
Drawn. by R. C0. Woodville. 
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HEALTHFUL SKIN. 


OTHING adds so much to personal attractions as a bright, clear complexion, and a soft skin. 
Without them the handsomest and most regular features are but coldly impressive, whilst 
with them the plainest become attractive ; and yet there is no advantage so easily secured. 
The regular use of a properly prepared Soap is one of the chief means; but the Public 
have not the requisite knowledge of the manufacture of Soap to guide them to a proper 

selection, so a pretty box, a pretty colour, or an agreeable perfume too frequently outweighs the 
more important consideration, viz: the composition of the Soap ttse/f, and thus many a good complexion 
is spoiled which would be enhanced by proper care. 


© persons whose skin is delicate or sensitive to changes in the weather, winter or summer, 
PEARS’ transparent SOAP is invaluable, as, on account of its emollient, non- 
irritant character, Redness, Roughness and Chapping are prevented, and a clear appearance and 
soft velvety condition maintained, and a good, healthful and attractive complexion ensured. Its 
agreeable and lasting perfume, beautiful appearance, and soothing properties, commend it 

as the greatest luxury and most elegant adjunct to the toilet. 
MOST eminent authority on the Skin, PROFESSOR SIR ERASMUS WILSON, F.R:S., 
President of the Royal College of Surgeons, England, writes in the Journal of Cutaneous 
Medicine :—“ The use of a good Soap is certainly calculated to preserve the skin in health, to 
maintain “its complexion and tone, and prevent its falling intowrinkles. PEARS isaname 
“ engraven on the memory of the ‘oldest inhabitant’; and PEARS’ transparent 
“ SOAP is an article of the nicest and most careful manufacture, and one of the most refreshing 


and agreeable of balms for the skin.” 
32000030 SC0CSO* x 
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complexion. 


S 
TESTIMONIAL 


Madame Adelina Patti. 


I have found it matchless for the hands and 


CAUTION TO PARENTS. 


RE delicate Skin of Infants and Children is particularly liable to injury from coarse and 
unrefined Toilet Soap, which is commonly adulterated with the most pernicious ingredients ; 
hence, frequently, che irritability, redness, and blotchy appearance of the Skin from which many 
children suffer. It should be remembered that artificially coloured Soaps are 

_ frequently poisonous, particularly the Red, Blue, and Green varieties ; and nearly 
all Toilet Soaps contain an excess of Soda. Very white Soaps, such as “Curd,’’ usually contain 
much more Soda than others, owing to the use of Cocoa Nut Oil, which makes a bad, strongly 
alkaline Soap, very injurious to the skin, besides leaving a disagreeable odour on it. The serious 
injury to children resulting from these Soaps often remains unsuspected in spite of nature’s warnings, 
until the unhealthy and irritable condition of the skin has developed into some unsightly disease, not 
infrequently baffling the skill of the most eminent Dermatologists. 


EARS’ transparent SOAP is recommended as absolutely pure ; free from excess 
of alkali (soda), and from artificial colouring matter. It is delightfully perfumed, remarkably 
durable, and has been in good repute nearly I00 years, and obtained 15 International 


Awards. 


HE followin testimony is extracted, by permission of the publishers, Messrs. Chatto & Windus, 
from ‘‘The Hygiene of the Skin,” by MR. J. L. MILTON, SENIOR SURGEON fo St. Yohn's 
Flospital for the Skin, London. “From time to time I have tried many different Soaps, and 
“T have now after Fifteen Years’ careful trial in many hundreds of cases, both 
“in hospital and private practice, no hesitation in giving my verdict to the effect that nothing 

“has answered so well or proved so beneficial to the skin as PEARS’ transparent SOAP.” 
= we 22 
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TESTIMONIAL FROM ( 


I)Drs. Langtry. 


T have much pleasure in stating that I have used 
your Soap for some time and prefer it to any other. 
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TESTIMONIAL FROM 


[Madame Marie Rose TY) 


Prima Donna at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
For preserving the comp!cxion keeping the skin 
soft, free from redness and roughness, and the hands 


in nice condition, it is the finest Soap in the world. 
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S 6 ‘ 
PEARS? "2 CaBlete + and + Balls, <* 
1/- each. 

Larger Sizes, 1/6 and 2/6. 
( The 2/6 Tabletis perfumed with Otto of Roses.) 


A smaller Tablet (unscented) is sold at 6d. 
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Sransparent 


SOAP. 


DIMMs a 


Sold Everywhere, but INSIST on having the GENUINE. 


SULETEEETREES. 
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COLLPIITETIPEIIIEL. 


A. & F. PEARS, 


Soap Makers by Appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 


71, 73, 75, NEW OXFORD-STREET 


Transparent 
(Late 38 & 91, Great Russell-street), 


LONDON, W.C. SOAP. 
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‘‘T packed him off because I thought it was a little too 
hard on you and Mrs. Bradley to entertain him without help.”’ 

“ But as he was our guest, you might have left that to us,’”’ 
said Miss Macy. 

‘*By Jove! I never thought of that,’’ said Mainwaring, 
colouring in consternation. ‘‘ Pray forgive me, Miss Macy— 
but you see I knew the man, and could say it, and you 
couldn’ t.’’ 

‘‘Well, I forgive you, for you look really so cut up,’’ said 
Louise, laughing. ‘' But I don’t know what Jenny will say 
of your disposing of her conquest so summarily.’’? She stopped 
and regarded him more attentively. ‘‘Has he brought you 
uny bad news? if so, it’s a pity you didn’t send him away 
before. He’s quite spoiling our cure.”’ 

Mainwaring thought bitterly that he had. ‘‘ But it’s a cure 
for all that, Miss Macy,’ he said, with an attempt at cheer- 
fulness, ‘‘and being a cure, you see, there’s no longer an 
excuse for my staying here. I have been making arrangements 
for leaving here to-morrow.’’ 


, 


**So soon 

“‘Do you think it soon, Miss Macy? ’’ asked Mainwaring, 
turning pale in spite of himself. 

“I quite forgot--that you were here as an invalid only, 
and that we owe our pleasure to the accident of your pain.”’ 

She spoke a little artificially, he thought, yet her cheeks 
had not lost their pink bloom, nor her eyes their tranquillity. 
Had he heard Minty’s criticism he might have believed that 
the organic omission noticed by her was a fact. 

‘*And now that your good work as Sister of Charity is 
completed, youll be able to enter the world of gaiety again 
with a clear conscience,’’ said Mainwaring, with a smile that 
he inwardly felt was a miserable failure. ‘‘ You’ll be able to 
resume your morning rides, you know, which the wretched 
invalid interrupted.”’ 

Louise raised her clear eyes to his, without reproach, indig- 
nation, or even wonder. He felt as if he had attempted an 
insult and failed. 

‘** Does my cousin know you are going so soon? ’’ she asked 
finally. 

‘* No, I did not know myself until to-day. You see,’’ he 
added hastily, while bis honest blood blazoned the lie in his 
check. ‘T’ve heard of some miserable business affairs that 
will bring me back to [’ngland sooner than I expected.’’ 

‘*1 think you should consider your health more important 
than any mere business,’”? said Louise. ‘‘ I don’t mean that 
you should remain fere,’’? she added with a hasty laugh, ‘‘ but 
it would be a pity, now that you have reaped the benefit of rest 
and taking care of yourself, that you should not make it your 
only business to seek it elsewhere.’’ 

Mainwaring longed to say that within the last half hour, 
living or dying had become of little moment to him ; but he 
doubted the truth or efficacy of this time-worn heroic of 
! He felt, too, that anything he said was a mere sub- 
t rfuge for the real reason of his sudden departure. And how 

is he to question her as to that reason? In escaping from 

1cse subterfuges—he was compelled to lie again. With an 
issumption of changing the subject, he said calmly. 
‘Richardson thought he had met you before—in Menlo Park, 
| think.’’ 

Amazed at the evident irrelevance of the remark, Lowise 
suid coldly, that she did not remember having seen him before. 

** | think it was ata Mr. Johnson’s—or with a Mr. Johnson— 
or perlaps at one of those Spanish Ranches—I think he 
mentioned some name like Pico ! ”’ 

Louise looked at him wonderingly for an instant and then 
gave way to a frank, irrepressible laugh, which lent her 
delicate but rather set little face all the colour he had missed. 
Partially relieved by her unconcern, and yet mortified that he 
had only provoked her sense of the ludicrous, he tried to 
laugh also. 

‘* Then, to be quite plain,’’ said Louise, wiping her now 
humid eyes, ‘you want me to understand that you really 
didn’t pay sufficient attention to hear correctly! Thank you ; 
that’s a pretty English compliment, I suppose.’’ 

‘**T daresay you wouldn’t calli‘ ‘ philandering’ ? 

‘* 1 certainly shouldn’t, for I don’t know what ‘ philandering’ 
means. 

Mainwaring could not reply, with Richelieu, ‘‘ You ought 
to know’; nor did he dare explain what he thought it meant, 
aud how he knewit. Louise, however, innocently solved the 
difficulty. 

‘There ’s a country song I’ve heard Minty sing, 
‘** Tt runs 


p:ssion. 


” 


’? she said. 
Come, Philander, let us be a-marchin’, 
Everyone for his true love a-sarchin’ 
Choose your true love now or never. . . 

Have you been listening to her also? ”’ 

‘*No,”’ said Mainwaring, with a sudden incomprehensible, 
but utterly irrepressible, resolution ; ‘‘ but Z’m ‘a-marchin’’, 
you know, and perhaps I must ‘choose my true love now or 
never.’ Will you help me, Miss Macy ?”’ 

He drew gently near her. He had become quite white, 
but also very manly, and it struck her, more deeply, 
thoroughly, and conscientiously sincere than any man who 
had before addressed her. She moved slightly away, as if to 
rest herself by laying both hands upon the back of the chair. 

‘*Where do you expect to begin your ‘sarchin’’?’’ she 
said, leaning on the chair and tilting it before her ; ‘‘ or are 
you as vague as usual as to locality? Is it at some ‘ Mr. 
Johnson’ or ‘ Mr. Pico,’ or’? —— 

‘* Here,’’ he interrupted boldly. 

**T really think you ought to first tell my cousin that you 
are going away to-morrow,”’ she said, with afaint smile: ‘‘ it’s 
such short notice. She’s just in there.’’ She nodded her 
pretty head, without raising her eyes, towards the hall. 

** But it may not be so soon,’’ said Mainwaring. 

** Oh, then the ‘ sarchin’’ is not so important ?’’ said Louisc, 
raising her head, and looking towards the hall with some 
uneasy but indefinable feminine instinct. 

She was right; the sitting-room door opened, and Mrs. 
Bradley made her smiling appearance. 

‘*Mr. Mainwaring was just looking for you,’’ said Louise, 
for the first time raising her eyes to him. ‘‘ He’s not only 

nt off Mr. Richardson, but he’s going away himself to- 
morrow.’’ 

Mrs. Bradley looked from the one to the other in mute 
wonder. Mainwaring cast an imploring glance at Louise, 
‘which had the desired effect. Much more seriously, and in a 
juaint, businesslike way, the young girl took it upon herself 
to explain to Mrs. Bradley that Richardson had brought the 
invalid some important news that would, unfortunately, not 
only shorten his stay in America, but even compel him to leave 
ihe Lookout sooner than he expected— perhaps to-morrow. 
Mainwaring thanked her with his eyes, and then turned to 
Mrs. Bradley. 

‘* Whether I go to-morrow or next day,’ he said with 
simple and earnest directness, ‘‘I intend, you know, to see 
you soon again, either here or in my own home in England. I 
do not know,’’ he added with marked gravity, ‘‘that I have 
succeeded in convincing you that I havemade yourfamily already 
well known to my people, and that ’’—he fixed his eyes with a 
meaning look on Louise—‘‘no matter when, or in what way, 


’ 


you come to them, your place is made ready for you. You may 
not like them, you know: the governor is getting to be an old 
man—perhaps too old for young Americans—but they will like 
you, and you must put wp with that. My mother and 
know Miss Macy as well as I do, and will make her one of the 
family.’’ , 

The conscientious earnestness with which these apparent 
conventionalities were uttered, and some occult quality of 
quiet conviction in the young man’s manner, brought a 
pleasant sparkle to the eyes of Mrs. Bradley and Louise. 

‘‘ But,’’ said Mrs. Bradley, gaily, ‘‘our going to England 
is quite beyond our present wildest dreams; nothing but a 
windfall, an unexpected ‘se in timber, or even the tabooed 
hotel speculation could n ake it possible.”’ 

‘‘ But Z shall take the liberty of trying to present it to Mr. 
Bradley to-night in some practical way that may convince 
even his critical judgment,’’ said Mainwaring, still seriously. 
‘Tt will be,’’ he added more lightly, ‘‘ the famous testimonial 
of my cure which I promised you.” 

‘And you will find Mr. Bradley so sceptical that you will 
be obliged to defer your going,’’ said Mrs. Bradley, triumph- 
antly. ‘‘Come, Louise, we must not forget that we have 
still Mr. Mainwaring’s present comfort to look after; that 
Minty has basely deserted us, and that we ourselves must see 
that the last days of our guest beneath our roof are not 
remembered for their privation.”’ 

She led Louise away with a half-mischievous suggestion of 
maternal propriety, and left Mainwaring once more alone on 
the verandah. 

He had done it! Certainly she must have understood his 
meaning, and there was nothing left for him to do but to 
acquaint Bradley with his intentions to-night, and press her 
for a final answer in the morning. There would be no 
indelicacy then in asking her for an interview more free from 
interruption than this public verandah. Without conceit, he 
did not doubt what the answer would be. His indecision, his 
sudden resolution to leave her, had been all based upon the 
uncertainty of his own feelings, the propriety of his declara- 
tion, the possibility of some previous experience of hers that 
might compromise fim. Convinced by her wnembarrassed 
manner of her innocence, or rather satisfied of her indifference 
to Richardson’s gossip, he had been hurried by his feelings 
into an unexpected avowal. Brought up in the perfect security 
of his own social position, and familiarly conscious—without 
vanity—of its importance and power in such a situation, he 
believed, without undervaluing Louise’s charms or independ- 
ence, that he had no one else than himself to consult. Even 
the slight uneasiness that still pursued him was more due to 
his habitual conscientiousness of his own intention than to 
any fear that she would not fully respond toit. Indeed, with his 
conservative ideas of proper feminine self-restraint, Louise’s 
calm passivity and undemonstrative attitude were a proof of 
her superiority ; had she blushed over-much, cried, or thrown 
herself into his arms, he would have doubted the wisdom of so 
easy a selection. It was true he had known her scarcely three 
weeks; if he chose to be content with that, his own accessible 
record of three centuries should be sufficient for her, and 
condone any irregularity. 

Nevertheless, as an hour slipped away and Louise did not 
make her appearance—cither on the verandah, or in the little 
sitting-room off the hall, Mainwaring became more uneasy as 
to the incompleteness of their interview. Perhaps a faint 
suspicion of the inadequacy of her response began to trouble 
him; but he still fatuously regarded it rather as owing to his 
own hurried and unfinished declaration. It was true that he 
hadn’t said half what he intended to say; it was true that she 
might have misunderstood it as the conventional gallantry of 
the situation, as—terrible thought !—the light banter of the 
habitual love-making American, to which she had been 
accustomed ; perhaps even now she relegated him to the level 
of Greyson, and this accounted for her singular impassivencss 
an impassiveness that certainly was singular now he reflected 
upon it--that might have been even contempt. The last 
thought pricked his deep conscientiousness; he walked 
hurriedly up and down the verandah, and then suddenly 
re-entering his room, took up a sheet of notepaper, and began 
to write to her: 

‘Can you grant me a few moments’ interview alone? I 
cannot bear you should think that «;hat I was trying to tell 
you when we were interrupted was prompted by anything but 
the deepest sincerity and conviction, or that I am willing it 
should be passed over lightly by you or be forgotten. Pray 
give me a chance of proving it, by saying you will see me. 

ee Ad 

But how should he convey this to her? His delicacy 
revolted against handing it to her behind Mrs. Bradley’s back, 
or the prestidigitation of slipping it into her lap or under her 
plate before them af luncheon; he thought for an instant of 
the Chinaman, but gentlemen—except in that ‘‘ mirror of 
nature ’’ the stage—usually hesitate to suborn other people’s 
servants, or entrust a woman’s secret to her inferiors. He 
remembered that Louise’s room was at the further end of the 
house, and its low window gave upon the verandah, and was 
guarded at night by a film of white and blue curtains that 
were parted during the day, to allow a triangular revelation 
of a pale blue and white draped interior. Mainwaring reflected 
that the low inside window ledge was easily accessible from 
the verandah, would afford a capital lodgment for the note, and 
be quickly seen by the fair occupant of the room on entering 
He sauntered slowly past the window; the room was empty, 
the moment propitious. A slight breeze was stirring the blue 
ribbons of the curtain; it would be necessary to secure the 
note with something; he returned along the verandah to the 
steps, where he had noticed a small irregular stone lying, 
which had evidently escaped from Richelieu’s bag of treasure 
specimens, and had been overlooked by that ingenuous child, 
[t was of a pretty pea ock-blue colour, and, besides securing a 
paper, would be sure vo attract her attention. He placed his 
note on t-ie inside ledge, and the blue stone atop, and went 
away with a sense of relief. 

Another half hour passed without incident. He could 
hear the voices of the two women in the kitchen and dining- 
room. After a while they appeared to cease, and he heard the 
sound of an opening door. It then occurred to him that the 
verandah was still too exposed for a confidential interview, and 
he resolved to descend the steps, pass before the windows of 
the kitchen where Louise might see him, and penetrate the 
shrubbery, where she might be induced to follow him. They 
would not be interrupted nor overheard there. 

But he had barely left the verandah before the figure of 
Richelieu, who had been patiently waiting for Mainwaring’s 
disappearance, emerged stealthily from the shrubbery. He 
had discovered his loss on handing his ‘‘ fire assays’’ to the 
good-humoured Bradley for later examination, and he had 
retraced his way, step by step, looking everywhere for his 
missing stone with the unbounded hopefulness, lazy per- 
sistency, and lofty disregard for time and occupation known 
only to the genuine boy. He remembered to have placed his 
knotted bag upon the verandah, and, slipping off his stiff boots 
slowly and softly, slid along against the wall of the house, 
looking carefully on the floor, and yet preserving a studied 
negligence of demeanour, with one hand in his pocket, and his 
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small mouth contracted into a singularly soothing and almost 
voiceless whistle—Richelieu’s own peculiar accomplishment 
But no stone appeared. Like most of his genus he was 
superstitious, and repeated to himself the cabalistic formula: 
‘* Losin’s seekin’s, findin’s keepin’s ’’- presumed to be of 
great efficacy in such cases—with religious fervour. He had 
laboriously reached the end of the verandah when he noticed 
the open window of Louise’s room, and stopped as a pre- 
functory duty to look in. And then Richelieu Sharpe stood 
for an instant utterly confounded and aghast at this crowning 
proof ot the absolute infamy and sickening enormity of Man. 

There was his stone—his, Richeliew’s, own specimen, carefully 
gathered by himself and none other—and now stolen, 
abstracted, ‘‘skyugled,’’ ‘‘smouged,’’ ‘‘hooked’’ by this 
‘f rotten, skunkified, long-iegged, splay-footed, hoss-laughin’, 
nigger-toothed, ornary despot!’? And, worse than all, 
actually made to do infamous duty asa love token !—a ‘‘ candy- 
gift’’!—a ‘‘philanderin’ box’’! to his, Richelieu’s, girl—tor 
Louise belonged to that innocent and vague outside seraglio of 
Richelieu’s boyish dreams—and put atop of a letter to her! 
and Previdence permitted such an outrage! ‘‘ Wot was he, 
Richelieu, sent to school for, and organised wickedness in the 
shape of gorilla Injins like this allowed to ride high horses 
rampant over Californey !’’ He looked at the heavens in mute 
appeal. And then—Providence not immediately interfering 
he thrust his own small arm into the window, regained his 
priceless treasure, and fled swiftly. 

A fateful silence ensued. ‘The wind slightly moved the 
curtain outward, as if in a playful attempt to follow him, and 
then subsided. A moment later, apparently reinforced by 
other winds, or sympathising with Richelieu, it lightly lifted 
the unlucky missive and cast it softly from the window. But 
here another wind, lying in wait, caught it cleverly, and tossed 
it, in a long curve, into the aby for an instant it seemed 
to float lazily, as on the mirrored surface of a lake, until, 
turning upon its side, it suddenly darted into utter oblivion. 

When Mainwaring returned from the shrubbery, he went 
softly to the window. The disappearance of the letter and 
stone satisfied him of the success of his stratagem, and for the 
space of three hours relieved his anxiety. But at the end of 
that tim: , finding no response from Louise, his former un- 
easiness returned. Was she offended, or—the fiist doubt of 
her acceptance of him crossed his mind! A sudden and in- 
explicable sense of shame came upon him. At the same moment, 
he heard his name called from the steps, turned—and beheld 
Minty. 

Her dark eyes were shining with a pleasant light, and her 
lips parted on her white teeth with a frank, happy smile. She 
advanced and held out her hand. He took it with a mingling 
of disappointment and embarrassment. 

‘* You ’re wondering why I kem on here, arter I sent word 
this morning that I kelkilated not to come. Well, ’twixt then 
and now suthin’’s happened. We’ve had fine doin’s over at 
our house, you bet! Pop don’t know which end he’s standin’ 
on; and I reckon that for about ten minutes I didn’t know 
my own name. But ez soon ez I got fairly hold o’ the hull 
thing, and had it put straight in my mind, I sez to myscli, 
Minty Sharpe, sez I, the first thing for you to do now, is to 
put on yer bonnet and shawl, and trapse over to Jim Bradley's, 
and help them two womenfolks get dinner for themselves and 
that sick stranger. And,’’ continued Minty, throwing herself 
into a chair and fanning her glowing face with her apron, 
‘“‘yerITam!”’ 

‘*But you have not told me what has happened,”’ said 
Mainwaring, with a constrained smile, and an uneasy glance 
towards the house. 

‘That ’s so,’’ said Minty, with a brilliant laugh. ‘I clean 
forgot the hull gist of the thing. Well, we’re rich folks 
now—over thar’ on Barren Ledge! That onery brother of 
mine, Richelieu, hez taken some of his specimens over to Jim 
Bradley to be tested. And Bradley, just to please that child, 
takes ’em; and not an hour ago Bradley comes running, 
likety switch, over to Pop to tell him to put up his notices, 
for the hull of that ledge where the forge stands is a mine 
o’ silver and copper. Afore ye knew it, Lordy ! half the folks 
outer the Summit and the mill was scattered down thar all 
over it. Richardson—that stranger ez knows you—kem thar 
too with Jim, and he allows, cf Bradley’s essay is right, it 
worth more thun a hundred thousand dollars ez it stands !”’ 

‘*T suppose I must congratulate you, Miss Sharpe,’’ said 
Mainwaring with an attempt at interest, but his attention still 
preoccupied with the open doorway. 

‘*Oh, they know all about it!’’ said Minty, following 
the direction of his abstracted eyes with a slight darkening ot 
her own, ‘‘I jest kem out o’ the kitchen the other way, and 
Jim sent ’em a note; but I allowed I’d tell you myself. 
Specially ez you was going away to-morrow.”’ 

‘“Who said I was going away to-morrow ?’’ asked Main- 
waring, uneasily. 

‘*Loo Macy !”’ 
** Ah—she did ? 


’ 


3ut I may change my mind, you know!’ 
he continued, with a faint smile. 
Minty shook her curls decisively. 
she said drily, ‘‘she’s got law and Gospel for wot she says. 
Sut yer she comes. Ask her! Look yer, Loo,” she added, as 


**T reckon she knows,’ 


the two women appeared at the doorway, with a certam 
exaggeration of congratulatory manner that struck Mainwaring 
as being as artificial and disturbed as his own, * didn’t Sir 
Francis yer say he was going to-morrow ? ”’ 

“Phat ’s what I understood !”’ returned Louise, with coid 
astonishment, letting her clear indifferent eyes fall upon 
Mainwaring. ‘*{ do not know that he has changed his 
mind.”’ 

‘**Unless, as Miss Sharpe is a great capitalist now, she is 
willing to use her powers of persue“icn,’’ added Mrs. Bradley, 
with a slight acidulous pointing of her usual prim playfulness. 

‘*T reckon Minty Sharpe’s the same ez she allus wos, 
unless more so,’’ returned Minty, with an honest egotism that 
carried so much conviction to the hearer as to condone its 
vanity. ‘‘ But I kem yer to do a day’s work, gals, and I 
allow to pitch in and do it, and not sit yer swoppin’ compli- 
ments and keeping him from packin’ his duds.  Onless,”’ 
she stopped, and looked around at the uneasy, unsympathetic 
circle with a faint tremulousness of lip that belied the brave 
black eyes above it, ‘‘ onless I’m in yer way.”’ 

The two women sprang forward with a feminine bewilder- 
ing excess of protestation ; and Mainwaring, suddenly pierced 
through his outer selfish embarrassment to his more honest 
depths, stammered quickly— 

‘‘Look here, Miss Sharpe, if you think of running away 
again, after having come all the way here to make us shar 
the knowledge of your good fortune and your better heart, 
by Jove! I’ll go back with you.”’ 

But here the two women effusively hurried her away from 
the dangerous proximity of such sympathetic honesty, and a 
moment later Mainwaring heard her laughing voice, as of old, 
ringing in the kitchen. And then, as if unconsciously re- 
sponding to the significant common-sense that lay in her last 
allusion to him, he went to his room and grimly began his 
packing. 

He did not again see Louise alone. At their informal 
luncheon the conversation turned upon the more absorbing 





Tragedy, Tabby, is not for you; 
Comedy suits you down to the ground, 
Better to purr like a merry crew 


Than all cry “Mew!” 


with a dismal sound 
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VSS AT THE PLAY: TRAGEDY 


Draun by Louis Wain, 


7 AND COMLTDYS 
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Up spake Grimalkin, and he sail “Ney! 
Both cats and men have different views. 
If I were allowed to choose the play, 
Then I would vote for the Tragic mews,” 
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Trotting along by copse and hedge, BRINGING HOME THE CHRISTMAS TREE. The air rings out with laugh and shout, 
Here they come in a tandem sledge. s Wild with pleasure they dance about; 
Their cheeks aglow with hcalih and glee, Drawn by Lucien Davis. Ane welcome home with shrilly cheer 
Bringing us home the Christmas-Tree. The fiery stce.'s and charioteer. 
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htening her pretty brows. 
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had been to y and too ignorant to understand and 
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notwithstanding that he winced slightly 
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un honest pressure equal to his own. 
for the coming of Richardson, to compl te 
fl benefaction to his host. 
, fortunately as the conversation began to 
y’s half-coquettish iJl-humour of a pretty 
abstracted indifference, were becoming 
le as to even impress Minty into a thoughtful 
The graciousness of his reception by Mrs. Bradley 
red his former ostentatious gallantry, «nd his 
domineering manner had enough masculine 
wourably affect the three women, who, it must 
d, were a little bored by the finer abstractions of 
id Mainwaring. After a few moments, Mainwaring 
ith a significant glance at Richardson to remind 
roposer i conference with Bradley, turned to leave 
was obliged to pass Louise, who was sitting by 
ttention was suddenly arrested by something 
which she was listlessly playing. It was th 
{ put on his letter to her. 
not been present when Bradley arrive d, ; did 
this fateful object had been brought hi ° by 
ter receiving it from Richelieu, had put it in 
istrate his story of the discovery. On th 
med that Louise’s careless exposure of his 
m was gratuitously and purposely cruel. 
stopped and looked at her. 
a queer stone you have there,’’ he said, in a ton 
ygnised as coldly and ostentatiously civil. 
replied, without looking up; “it’s the out- 
She handed it to him as if to obviate any 
‘I thought you had seen it before.’’ 
p,’’ he repeated drily. ‘‘That is—it—it—it 
m or sign of something important that’s below 
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" he said, with measured gentleness, and passed 
ot the room. 
mn had already risen when Bradley, with his briar- 
ceded Richardson upon the verandah... The 
: large frame into Louise’s rocking-chair ‘near 
abyss; Bradley, with his own chair tilted 
1€ of the house after the na*ional fashion, waited 
n to sp ik. The absence of Mainwaring and the 
is of Mrs. Bradley’s graciousness had given the banker a 
-ondescending familiarity, which Bradley received with 
ironical tolerance that his twinkling eyes made 
in the darkness. 
1¢ things [ wanted totalk to you about, Bradley, was 
‘of the advance you asked for from the Bank. 
» see our way to it then, and, speaking asa 
1, it isn’t really a matter of business now; but = 
1p it to me in a light that would make the doit 
i understand? The fact of the matter is this 
waring, the father of the young fellow you’ve 
,is one of our diectors and largest shares 
and I can tell you—if you don’t suspect it already— 
youve been lucky, Braaley—deucedly lucky—to have had him 
in your house, and to have rendered him a service. He’s the 
heir to one of the largest landed estates in his county, one of 
t ity families, and will step into the title some 
iay. But, ahem!’ he coughed patronisingly, ‘‘ you knew 
all that! oF Well, that charming wife of yours, at least, 
loes; for she’s been talking about it. Gad, Bradle Ag it takes 
those women to find out anything of that kind, eh?’ 
The light in Bradley’s eyes and his pipe went slowly out 
together. 
‘*Then we’ll say that affair of the advance is as good as 
settled. It’s Sir Robert’s wish, you understand—and this 
oung fellow’s wish—and if you "11 come down to the Bank 
next week we’ll arrange it for you; I think you’ll admit 
they ’re doing the handsome thing to you a1 
therefore,’’ he lowered his voice confidential 
Bradley, that it will only be the honourable thing 
know, +¢ look vpeon the affair 12 finished 
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you can’’-—he drew his chair closer—-‘'to—to-—to drop this 
other foolishness.”* 
**T don’t think I quite understand you!” 
slowly 
‘But vour wife does, if you don’t,’’ returned Richardson, 
**T mean this foolish flirtation between Louise Macy 
which is utterly preposterous. Why, man, 
to anything, and it couldn’t be allowed 
at his position and hers. I should 
an, it would strike you”’ - 
strikes me, Richardson,’’ interrupted 
ly distinct whisper, rising, and moving 
‘it is that you’re sitting perilously near 
wndah. For, by the living God, if you 
ut of that chair and out of this house, I 
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“t possibly come 
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s Window; it was quickly followed by the 
the occupant, and the next moment 
» two men, with his hands in h’s 
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said, looking towards the house. 

said Bradley, in a repressed voice. 

, Mainwaring, can speak together afterwards.” 
Phat man must stay until he hears what I have got to 
* said Mainwarinz, stepping between them. He was very 
and gait in the moonlight, but very hace and he did 
2h hands from his pockets. ‘‘ I’ve listened to what 
‘ause he came here on my business, which was we ly 
r to do you a service. That was all, Bradley, that Z told 
odo. This rot about what he expects of you in return 
If you’d punched his head when he 
began it, it would have been all right. But since he has begun 
i he goes I think he ought to hear me tell you 
‘eady offered myself to Miss’ Macy, and she has 
fused me ! ' she had given me the least encouragement, I 
should have told you before. Further, I want to say that, in 
spite of that man’s insinuations, I firmly beli-ve that no one is 

of the circumstance except Miss Macy and myself.”’ 
no idea of intimating that anything had happened 
it Was not highly honourable and creditable to you and the 
ing lady,*’ began Richardson, hurriedly. 

‘I don’t know that it was necessary 
ideas on the subject at all,”’ said Mainwaring, 
that, having been peasy how you have insulted this ¢ 
and myself, you d trouble us an instant longer with vow 
company. You m eed not come back. I will manage my othe 
affairs myself. 

“ery well, Mr. Mainwaring—but—you m-v be 
iinly take the first opportunity to explain myself to 
returned Richardson as, with an attempt at 
stred away. ; 
Was an interval of silence. 
be too hard upon a fellow, 
Bradley remained dark and 
‘It is a poor return [’m making you for your kind- 
it L swear I ne ver thought of anything like like—this.’ 
Nor did I,’’ said Bradley, bitterly. 

‘I know it, and that’s what makes it 
for m Forgive me, won’t you? Think of me, old fellow, as 
the wretchedest ass you ever met, but not such a cad as this 
would make me!’? As Mainwaring stepped out from th 
moonlight towards him with extended hand, Bradley grasped 
it warmly. 

* Thanks—there—thanks, old fellow! 
say--don’t say anything to your wife, for I don’t think she 
knows it. And, Bradley—look here—I didn’t like to be any- 
thing but pl: iin before that fellow; but I don’t mind telling 
you, now that it’s all over, that I really think Louise— Miss 
Macy—didn’t altogether understand me either.’’ 

With another sh: ike of the hand they separated for the 
night. Fora long time atter Mainwaring had gone, Bradley 

mained gazing thoughtfully into the Great Canyon. He 
thought of the time when he had first come there, full of lite 
and cuthusiasm, making an ideal world of his pure and whole- 
ome cyrie on the ledge. What else he thought will, probably, 
never be known until the misund rstanding of honours ible and 
chivalrous men by a charming and illogical sex shall incite the 
audacious pen of some more daring romancer. 

When he returned to the house, he said kindly to his wife, 
‘Iha be en thinking to-day about your hotel scheme, and I 
ll » to Sacramento to- night to accept that capitalist’s 
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CHAPTER V. 
In two years of mutation and change 
clinging like a swallow’s nest to 
the rocky eaves of a great Sierran canyon give way to a 
straggling, many-galleried hotel, and a dozen blackened 
‘trimneys rise above the barren tableland where once had 
stood the lonely forge. To that conservative orb of light and 
heat there must have been a peculiar satisfaction in looking 
down a few hours earlier upon the battlements and gables of 
Oldenhurst, whose base was deeply embedded in the matured 
foundations and settled traditions of an English county. For 
the rising sun had for ten centuries found Oldenhurst in its 
from the heavy stone terrace that covered the dead- 
and-forgotten wall, where a Roman sentinel had once paced, 
to the little grating in the cloistered quadrangle, where it had 
seen a Cistercian brother place the morning dole. It had daily 
welcomed the growth of this vast and picturesque excrescence 
of the times; it had smiled every morning upon this formid- 
able yet quaint incrustation of power and custom, ignoring 
as Oldenhurst itself had ignored, the generations who 
possessed it, the men who built it, the men who earried it 
with fire and sword, the men who had lied and cringed for it, 
the King who had given it to a favourite, the few brave 
hearts who had died for it in exile, and the one or two who 
had bought and paid for it. For Oldenhurst had bed all 
these and morc until it had become a story of the past, 
incarnate in stone, greenwood,.and flower; it had even 
drained tie life-blood from adjacent hamlets, repaying thei 
with tumuli growths like its own, in the shape of purposcless 
lodges, quaintly incompetent hospita!s and hools, and 
churches where the inestimable blessing and knowledge. of 
Its gospel were taught and fostered. Nor had it dealt more 
kindly with the gentry within its wall nding some to the 
caffold, pillorying others in infamous office, reducing a few 
to poverty, and halting its later guests with gout and 
paralysis. It had given them in exchange the dubious im- 
mortulity of a portrait gallery, from which they stared with 
stony and equal resignation; it had preserved their useless 
armour and accoutrements ; it had set up their marble effigies 
in churches or laid them in cross-legged attitudes to trip up 
the unwary, until in death, as in life, they got between the 
gation and the Truth that was taught there. It had 
ed an Oldenhurst crusader, with a broken nose like a 
plig.list, on the strength of his having been twice to the Holy 
Land, to hide the beautifully illuminated Word from the 
vlier worshipper on the humbler benches: i had sent ar 
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iconoclastic Bishop of the Reformation to a nearer Lilnstcr lo 
ostentationsly occupy the place of the consecrated image he 
had overthrown. Small wonder that crowding the Oldenhurst 
retainers gradually into smaller space, with occasional Sabbath 
glimpses of the livmg rulers of Oldenhurst already in railed-off 
exaltation, it had forced them to accept Oldenhurst as 
synonym of eternity, and left the knowledge of a higher Power 
to what time the y should be turned out to their longer sleep 
under the tender grass of the beautiful outer churchy: ard. 

And even so, “while every stone of the pile of Oldenburst 
and every tree in its leafy park might have been eloquent with 
the story of vanity, selfishness, and unequal justice, it had 
been leit to the infinite mercy of Nature to seal their lips with 
a spell of beauty that left “mankind equally dumb; earth, 
air, and moisture had entered into a gentle conspiracy to 
soften, mellow, and clothe its external blemishes of breach and 
accident, its irregular design, its additions, accretions, ruins, 
and lapses with a harmonious charm of outline and colour , 
poets, romancers, and historians had equally conspired to 
illuminate the dark passages and uglier inconsistencies of its 
interior life with the glamour of their own fancy. The 
fragment of menacing keep, with its choked oubliettes, became 
a bower of tender ivy ; the grim story of its crimes, properly 
edited bya contemporary bard of the family, passed into acharm 
ing ballad. Even the superstitious darkness of its religious 
house had escaped through fallen roof and shattered wall, 
leaving only the foliated and sun-pierced screen of front, with its 
rose-window and pinnacle of cross behind. Pilgrims from all lands 
had come to see it; tierce Republicans had crossed the seas to 
gaze at its medieval outlines, and copy them in wood and 
stucco on their younger soil. Politicians had equally pointed 
to it as a convincing evidence of their own principles and-in 
refutation of each other; and it had survived both. For it was 
this belief in its own perpetuity that was its strength and 
weakness. And that belief was never stronger than on this 
bright August morning, when it was on the verge of dis- 
solution. <A telegram brought to Sir Robert Mainwaring had 
even then as completely shattered and disintegrated Olden- 
hurst, in all it was and all it meant, as if the brown-paper 
envelope had been itself charged with the electric fluid. 

Sir Robert Mainwaring, whose family had for three centuries 
possessed Oldenhurst, had received the news of his financial 
ruin; and the vast pile which had survived the repeated 
invasion of superstition, force, intrigue, and even progress, 
had succumbed to a foe its founders and proprietors had loftily 
ignored and left to Jews and traders. The acquisition of 
money, except by despoilment, gift, Royal favour, or inherit- 
ance, had been unknown at Oldenhurst. The present 
degenerate custodian of its fortunes, staggering under the 
weight of its sentimental mortmain already alluded to, had 
speculated in order to keep up its material strength, that was 
gradually shrinking through impoverished land and the ruined 
trade it had despised. He had invested largely in California 
mines, and was the chief shareholder in a San Francisco Bank 
But the mines had proved worthless, the Bank had that 
morning suspended payment, owing to the failure of a large 
land and timber company on the Sierras, which it had im- 
prudently ‘* carried.’ The spark which had demolished 
Oldenhurst had been fired from the new telegraph-station in 
the hotel above the great Sierran canyon. 

There was a large house-party at Oldenhurst that morning. 
But it had been a part of the history of the Mainwarings to 
accept defeat gallantly and as became their blood. Sir 
Percival—the second gentleman on the left as you entered 
the library—unhorsed, dying on a distant moor, with a handful 
of followers, abandoned by a charming Prince and a miserable 
cause, was scarcely a greater hero than this ruined but un- 
daunted gentleman of eighty, entering the breakfast-room a 
few hours later as jauntily as his gout would permit, and con- 
scientiously dispensing the hospitalitie s of his crumbling house. 
When he had arrange ad a few pleasure parties for the day, and 
himself thoughtfully anticipated the different tastes of his 
guests, he turned to Lady Mainwaring. 

‘ Don’t forget that somebody ought to go to the station to 
meet the Bradleys. Frank writes from St. Moritz that they 
are due here to-day.”’ 

Lady Mainwaring glanced quickly at her husband, and 
said sotto voce, ** Do you think they ’ll care to come now ? 
They probably have heard all about it.’’ 

‘Not how it affects me,’’ returned Sir Robert, in the same 
tone; ‘* and as they might think that because Frank was with 
them on that California mountain we would believe it had 
something to do with Richardson involving the Bank in that 
wretched company, we must really insist upon their coming.”’ 

‘Bradley !’’ echoed the Hon. Captain FitzHarry, over- 
hearing the name during a late forage on the sideboard, 
bh Bri idley !-there was an awfully pretty American at 

travelling with a cousin, I think—a Miss Mason or 
Those sort of people, you know, who have a companion 
themselves: bring you down with the other 


as pretty as 
inisses—eh? Very clever, both of them, and 


barrel if one 
hardly any accent.”’ 
‘Mr. Bradley was a very dear friend of Frank’s, and most 
kind to him,”’ said Lady Mainw: ring, gravely. 

‘Didn’t know there was a Mr. Bradley, really. He didn’t 
come to the fore then,’”’ said the unabashed Captain. ‘*‘ Deuced 
hi rd to follow up those American husbands! ”’ 

And their wives wouldn’t thank you, if you did,” said 
Lady Griselda Armiger, with a sweet smile. 

‘If it is the Mrs. Bradley I mean,’’ said Lady Canterbridge 
from the lower end of the table, looking up from her letter, 
‘who looks a little like Mrs. Summertree, and has a pretty 
cousin with her who has very good frocks, I’m afraid you 
won't be able to get her down here. She’s booked with 
engagements for the next six weeks. She and her cousin 
made all the running at Grigsby Royal, and she has quite 
deposed that other American beauty in Northforeland’s good 
craces. She regularly afiché’d him, and it is piteous to see him 
follow her about. No, my dear ; I don’t believe they ’11 come to 
anyone of less rank than a Marquis. If they did, I’m sure 
Canterbridge would have had them at Buckenthorpe already.’’ 

‘Tl wonder if there was ever anything in Frank’s admiration 
Miss Macy?’’ said Lady Mainwaringa few moments later, 
her husband in his study. 
said Sir Robert, 
and. 


of this 
lingering beside 

‘I really don’t know,”’ 
‘‘his letters were filled with her praises, 
thought’ 

‘Pray don’t mention that man’s name again,’’ said Lady 
Mainwaring, with the first indication of feeling she had shown 
7 shouldu’t trust him.”’ 

‘But why do you ask?’’ returned her husband. 

Lady Mainwaring was silent fora moment. ‘She is very 
rich, I believe,’’ she said slowly. ‘‘ At least, Frank writes that 
some neighbours of theirs whom he met in the Engadine told 
him they had sold the site of that absurd cottage where he was 
ill for some extravagant sum.”’ 

‘“My dear Geraldine,’’ said the old man, affectionately, 
taking his wife’s hand in his own, that now for the first time 
trembled, ‘‘if you have any hope based upon what you are 
thinking of now, let it be the last and least. You forget that 
Paget told us that with the best care he could scarcely ensure 
Frank’s to perfect health. Even if God in his mercy 


abstractedly ; 
Richardson 


return 
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spared him long enough to take my place, what girl would be 
willing to tie herself to a man doomed to sickness and poverty ? 
Hardly the one you speak of, my dear,’’ 

Lady Canterbridge proved a true prophet. Mrs. Bradley and 
Miss Macy did not come, regretfully alleging a previous 
engagement made on the Continent with the Duke of 
Northforeland and the Marquis of Dungeness; but the 
unexpected and apocryphal husband did arrive. ‘‘I myself 
have not seen my wife and cousin since I returned 
from my visit to your son in Switzerland. 1 am glad they 
were able to amuse themselves without waiting for me at a 
London hotel, though I should have preferred to have met 
them here.’’ Sir Robert and Lady Mainwaring were courteous 
but slightly embarrassed. Lady Canterbridge, who had come 
to the station in bored curiosity, raised her clear blue eyes to 
his. He did not look like a fool, a complaisant or fashion- 
ably-cynical husband—this well-dressed, well-mannered, but 
quietly and sympathetically observant man. Did he really 
care for his selfish wife? was it perfect trust or some absurd 
Transatlantic custom? She did not understand him. It 
wearied her and she turned her eyes indifferently away. 
Bradley, a little irritated, he knew not why, at the scrutiny of 
this tall, handsome, gentlemanly-looking woman, who, however, 
in spite of her broad shoulders and narrow hips possessed a 
refined muliebrity superior to mere womanliness of out- 
line, turned slightly towards Sir Robert. ‘‘ Lady Canterbridge, 
Frank’s cousin,’’ explained Sir Robert, hesitatingly, as if 
conscious of some vague awkwardness. Bradley and Lady 
Canterbridge both bowed—possibly the latter’s salutation was 
the most masculine—and Bradley, eventually forgetting her 
presence, plunged into an earnest, sympathetic, and intelligent 
account of the condition in which he had found the invalid at 
St. Moritz. The old man at first “‘stened with an almost per- 
functory courtesy and a hesitating reserve; but as Bradley was 
lapsing into equal reserve and they drove up to the gates of the 
quadrangle, he unexpectediy warmed with a word or two of 
serious welcome. Looking up with a half-unconscious smile, 
Bradley met Lady Canterbridge’s examining eyes. 

The next morning, finding an opportunity to be alone with 
him, Bradley, with a tactful mingling of sympathy and 
directness, informed his host that he was cognisant of the 
disaster that had overtaken the bank, and delicately begged 
him to accept of any service he could render him. ‘‘ Pardon 
meé,’’ he said, ‘if I speak as plainly to you as I would to your 
son: my friendship for him justifies an equal frankness to 
anyone he loves; but I should not intrude upon your con- 
fidence if I did not believe that my knowledge and assistance 
might be of benefit to you. Although 7 did not sell my lands 
to Richardson or approve of his methods,’’ he continued, ‘* I 
fear it was some suggestion of mine that eventually induced 
him to torm the larger and more disastrous scheme that ruined 
the Bank. So you see,’’ he added lightly, ‘‘I claim a right 
to offer you my services.’? Touched by Bradley’s sincerity 
and discreet intelligence, Sir Robert was equally frank. 
Durmg the recital of his Californian investments—a chronicle 
of almost fatuous speculation and imbecile enterprise—Bradley 
was profoundly moved at the naive ignorance of business and 
hopeless ingenuousness of this old habitué of a cynical world 
and an intriguing and insincere society, to whom no scheme 
had been too wild for acceptance. As Bradley listened with a 
half-saddened smile to the grave visions of this aged enthusiast, 
he remembered the son’s unsophisticated simplicity : what he 
hat considered as the ‘‘ boyishness’’ of immaturity was the 
tuiut of the utterly unpractical Mainwaring blood. It was 
upon this blood, and others like it, that Oldenhurst had for 
centuries waxed and fattened. 

Bradley was true to his promise of assistance, and with the 
aid of two or three of his brother millionaires, whose know- 
ledge of the resources of the locality was no less powerful and 
convincing than the security of their actual wealth, managed 
to stay the immediate action of the catastrophe until the affairs 
of the Sierran Land and Timber Company could be examined 
andsome planof reconstruction arranged. During thisinterval of 
tive months, in which the credit of Sir Robert Mainwaring was 
preserved with the secret of his disaster, Bradley was a frequent 
and welcome visitor to Oldenhurst. Apart from his strange 
and chivalrous friendship for the Mainwarings—which was as 
iicomprehensible to Sir Robert as Sir Robert’s equally eccentric 
and Quixotic speculations had been to Bradley—he began to 
icel a singular and weird fascination for the place. A patient 
martyr in the vast London house he had taken for his wife and 
cousin’s amusement, he loved to escape the loneliness of 
its autumn solitude or the occasional greater loneliness of his 
wife’s social triumphs. The handsome, thoughtful man who 
sometimes appeared at the foot of his wife’s table or melted 
away like a well-bred ghost in the hollow emptiness of her 
brilliant receptions, piqued the languid curiosity of afew. A 
distinguished personage, known for his tactful observance of 
convenances that others forgot, had made a point of challenging 
this gentlemanly apparition, and had followed it up with 
courteous civilities, which led to exchange of much respect 
but no increase of acquaintance. He had even spent a week at 
suckenthorpe, with Canterbridge in the coverts and Lady 
Canterbridge in the music-room and library. He had returned 
more thoughtful, and for some time after was more frequent 
in his appearances at home, and more earnest in his renewed 
efforts to induce his wife to return to Ainerica with him. 

‘You'll never be happy anywhere but in California, 
among those common people,’’ she replied; ‘‘ and while I was 
willing to share your poverty there,” she added drily, ‘‘ 1 prefer 
to share your wealth among civilised ladies and gentlemen. 
Besides,’’ she continued, ‘‘ we must consider Louise. She is 
as good as engaged to Lord Dunshunner, and I do not intend 
that you shall make a mess of her affairs here as you did in 
California,”’ 

It was the first time he had heard of Lord Dunshunner’s 
proposals; it was the first allusion shé had ever made to Louise 
and Mainwaring. 

Meantime, the autumn leaves had fallen silently over the 
broad terraces of Oldenhurst with little changes to the 
fortunes of the great house itself. The Christmas house- 
party included Lady Canterbridge, whose husband was still 
detained at Homburg in company with Dunshunner; and 
Bradley, whose wife and cousin lingered on the Continent. 
Ile was slightly embarrassed when Lady Canterbridge turned 
to him one afternoon as they were returning from the lake and 
congratulated him abruptly upon Louise’s engagement. 

‘** Perhaps you don’t care to be congratulated,’’ she said, 
as he did not immediately respond, ‘‘ and you had as little to 
do with it as with that other? It is a woman’s function.”’ 

“‘ What other?’’ echoed Bradley. 

Lady Canterbridge slightly turned her handsome head 
towards him as she walked unbendingly at his side. “Tell 
me how you manage to keep your absolute simplicity so fresh. 
Do you suppose it wasn’t known at Oldenhurst that Frank had 
quite compromised himself with Miss Macy over there ?’’ 

‘*Tt certainly was not known ‘over there,’ ’’ said Bradley, 
curtly. 

* Don’t be angry with me.’ 

Such an appeal from the tall, indifferent woman at his side, 
so confidently superior to criticism, and uttered in a lower 
tone, made him smile, albeit uneasily 


‘“‘T only meant to congratulate you,’’ she continued care- 
lessly. ‘‘Dunshunner is not a bad sort of fellow, and will 
come into a good property some day. And then, society 18 80 
made up of caprice, just now, that it is well for your wife's 
cousin to make the most of her opportunities while they last. 
She is very popular now; but next season”’ Seeing that 
Bradley remained silent, she did not finish her sentence, but 
said with her usual abruptness, ‘‘Do you know a Miss 
Araminta Eulalie Sharpe *”’ 

Bradley started. Could anyone recognise honest Minty in 
the hopeless vulgarity which this fine lady had managed to 
carelessly import into her name? His eye kindled. 

‘* She is an old friend of mine, Lady Canterbridge.”’ 

‘‘ How fortunate! Then I can please you by giving you 
good news of her. She is the coming sensation. They say she 
is very rich, but quite one of the people, you know : in fact, 
she makes no scruples of telling you her father was a black- 
smith, I think, and takes the dear old man with her everywhere. 
Fitz-Harry raves about her, and says her naiveté is something 
too delicious. She is regularly in with some of the best people 
already. Lady Dungeness has taken her up, and North- 
foreland is only waiting for your cousin’s engagement to be 
able to go over decently. Shall I ask her to Buckenthorpe * 
come, now, as an apology for my rudeness to your cousin ¢ ”’ She 
was very womanly now in spite of her high collar, her straight 
back, and her tightly-fitting jacket, as she stood there smiling. 
Suddenly, her smile faded; she drew her breath in quickly. 

She had caught a glimpse of his usually thoughtful face and 
eyes, now illuminated with some pleasant memory. : 

‘“‘Thank you,’’ he said smilingly, yet with a certain 
hesitation, as he thought of The Lookout and Araminta Eulalic 
Sharpe, and tried to reconcile them with the lady before him. 
‘**] should like it very much.”’ 

“Then you have known Miss Sharpe a long time?’’ 
continued Lady Canterbridge as they walked on. 

‘“‘ While we were at The Lookout she was our 
neighbour.”’ 

** And I suppose your wife will consider it quite proper for 
you to see her again at my house ?’’ said Lady Canterbridge, 
with a return of conventional levity. 

‘Oh! quite,’’ said Bradley. 

They had reached the low Norman-arched side-entrance to 
the quadrangle. As Bradley swung open the bolt-studded 
oaken door to let her pass, she said carelessly, 

‘*Then you are not coming in now? ”’ 

‘‘No; I shall walk alittle longer.”’ 

‘* And I am quite forgiven ?”’ 

‘fam thanking you very much,” he said, smiling directly 
into her blue eyes. She lowered them, and vanished into the 
darkness of the passage. 

The news of Minty’s success was further corroborated by 
Sir Robert, who later that evening called Bradley into the 
study. ‘Frank has been writing from Nice that he has 
renewed his acquaintance with some old Californian friends of 
yours—a Mr. and Miss Sharpe. Lady Canterbridge says that 
they are well known in London to some of our friends, but I 
would like to ask you something about them. Lady Main- 
waring was on the point of inviting them here when I received 
a letter from Mr. Sharpe asking for a business interview. Pray, 
who is this Sharpe ¢”’ 

‘You say he writes for a business interview?’’ asked Bradley. 

Eon, 

Bredley hesitated for a moment and then said quietly, 
‘Perh vs, then, I am justified in a breach of confidence to him, 
in order to answer your question. He is the man who has assumed 
all the liabilities of the Sierran Land and Timber Company to 
enable the Bank to resume payment. But he did it on the 
condition that you were never to knowit. For the rest, he 
was a blacksmith who made a fortune, as Lady Canterbridge 
will tell you.”’ 

‘* How very odd—how kind, I mean! I should like to have 
been civil to him on Frank’s account alone.”’ 

‘*T should see him on business and be civil to him after- 
wards.’’ Sir Robert received the American’s levity with his 
usual seriousness. 

‘*No, they 
daughter is 7’’- 

** Araminta EulalieSharpe,”’ said Bradley, in defiant memory 
of Lady Canterbridge. 

Sir Robert winced audibly. ‘‘I shall rely on you, my dear 
boy, to help me make it pleasant for them,”’ he said. 

Christmas came, but not Minty. It drew a large contingent 
from‘Oldenhurst to the quaint old church, who came to view 
the vreen-wreathed monuments, and walls spotted with 
crimson berries, as if with the blood of former Oldenhurst 
warriors, and to impress the wondering villagers with the 
ineffable goodness and bounty of the Creator towards the 
Lords of Oldenhurst and their friends. Sir Robert, a little 
gouty, kept the house, and Bradley, somewhat uneasy at the 
Sharpes’ absence, but more distrait with other thoughts, 
wandered listlessly in the long library. At the lower angle it 
was embayed into the octagon space of a former tower, which 
was furnished as a quaint recess for writing or study, pierced 
through its enormous walls with a lance-shaped window, 
hidden by heavy curtains. He was gazing abstractedly 
at the melancholy eyes of Sir Percival, looking down 
from the dark panel opposite, when he heard the 
crisp rustle of a skirt. Lady Canterbridge, tightly and stiffly 
buttoned in black from her long narrow boots to her slim white- 
collared neck, stood beside him with a prayer-book in her 
ungloved hand. Bradley coloured quickly ; the penetrating 
incense of the Christmas boughs and branches that decked the 
walls and ceilings, mingling with some indefinable intoxicating 
aura from the woman at his side, confused his senses. He 
seemed to be losing himself in some forgotten past coeval with 
the long, quaintly-lighted room, the rich hangings, and the 
painted ancestor of this handsome woman. He recovered 
himself with an effort, and said, ‘‘ You are going to church? ”’ 

‘‘T may meet them coming home; it’s all the same. You 
like him ?’’ she said abruptly, pointing to the portrait. ‘1 
thought you did not care for that sort of man over there.”’ 

‘*A man like that must have felt the impotence of his 
sacrifice before he died, and that condoned everything,’’ said 
Bradley, thoughtfully. ae 

‘*Then you don’t think him a fool? Bob says it was a fair 
bargain for a title and an office, and that by dying he escaped 
trial and the confiscation of what he had.” 

Bradley did not reply. 

‘*T am disturbing your illusions again. Yet I rather like 
them. I think you are quite capable of a sacrifice—perhaps 
you know what it is already.”’ 

He felt that she was looking at him; he felt equally that 
he could not respond with a commonplace. He was silent. 

‘*T have offended you again, Mr. Bradley,’’ she said. 
‘*Please be Christian, and pardon me. You know this is a 
season of peace and goodwill.’’ She raised her blue eyes at 
the same moment to the Christmas decorations on the ceiling. 
They were standing before the parted drapery of the lance 
window. Midway between the arched curtains hung a spray of 
mistletoe—the conceit of a mischievous housemaid. Their 
eyes met 1t simultaneously. 

Bradley had Lady Canterbridge’s slim, white hand in his 


nearest 


here for Christmas. His 


must come 


own. The next moment voices were heard in the passage, and 
the door nearly opposite to them opened deliberately. ‘The 
idea of their apparent seclusion and half compromising attitude 
flashed through the minds of both at the same time. Lady 
Canterbridge stepped quickly backward, drawing Bradley with 
her, into the embrasure of the window; the folds of the curtain 
swung together and concealed them from view. 

The door had been opened by the footman, ushering in a 
broad-shouldered man, who was carrying a travelling-bag and 
an wnbrella in his hand. Dropping into an arm-chair before 
the curtain he waved away the footman, who, even now, 
mechanically repeated a previously vain attempt to relieve the 
stringer of his luggage. 

‘You leave that ’ere grip sack where it is, young man, 
and tell Sir Robert Mainwaring that Mr. Demander Sharpe, ot 
Cil.forny, wishes to see him—on business—on dusiness, do ye’ 
hear’ You hang onter that sentence—on business ! it’s about 
ez much ez you kin carry, I reckon, and leave that grip sack 
alonc.’’ 

I'vom behind the curtain Bradley made a sudden movement 
to go forward; but Lady Canterbridge—now quite pale but 
coliected—trestrained him with a warning movement of her 
hand. Sir Robert’s stick and halting step were next heard 
along the passage, and he entered the room. His simple and 
courteous greeting of the stranger was instantly followed by a 
renewed attack upon the ‘‘ grip sack,’’ and a renewed defence 
of it by the stranger. 

‘**No, Sir Robert,’’ said the voice argumentatively, “ this 
yer’s a business interview, and until it’s over—if you please— 
we ll remain ez we air. I’m Demander Sharpe, of Californy, 
and I and my darter, Minty, oncet had the pleasure of know- 
Ing your boy over thar, and of meeting him agin the other 
day at Nice.” 

‘1 think,”’ said Sir Robert’s voice gently, ‘‘ that these are 
not the only claims you have upon me. I have only a day or 
two ago heard from Mr. Bradley that I owe to your generous 
hands and your disinterested liberality the saving of my 
California fortune.”’ . 

There was the momentary sound of a pushed-back chair, a 
stamping of feet, and then Mr. Sharpe’s voice rose high with 
the blacksmith’s old querulous aggrieved utterance : 

** So it’s that finikin’, conceited Bradley agin—that’s giv’ me 
away! Ef that man’s all-fired belief in his being the Angel 
Gabriel and Dan’l Webster rolled inter one don’t beat any- 
thin’! I suppose that high-flyin’ jay-bird kalkilated to put 
you and me and my gal and yer boy inter harness for his four- 
hoss chariot and he sittin’ kam on the box drivin’ us! Why don't 
he *tend to his own business, and look arter his own concerns 
instead o’ leaving Jinny Bradley and Loo Macy dependeut ou 
Kings and Queens and titled folks gen’rally, and he, Jim 
Bradley, philanderin’ with another man’s wife—while that 
thar man is hard at work tryin’ to make a honest livin’ fer his 
wife, buckin’ agin faro an’ the tiger gen’rally at Monaco ! Eh ? 
And that man a-intermeddlin’ with me! Ef,’”’ continued 
the voice dropped to a tone of hopeless moral conviction, 
‘‘ ef there’s a man I mor’lly despise—it’s that finikin’ Jim 
Bradley.”’ 

*“You quite misunderstand me, my dear Sir,’’ said Sir 
Robert’s hurried voice ; ‘‘he told me you had pledged him to 
secresy, and he only revealed it to explain why you wished 
to see me.”’ 

There was a grunt of half-placated wrath from Sharpe and 
then the voice resumed, but’ more deliberately, ‘‘ Well, to 
come back to business: you’ve got a boy, Francis, and I’ve 
got a darter, Araminty. They’ve sorter taken a shine to each 
other and they want to get married. Mind yer—wait a 
moment!—it wasn’t allus so. No, Sir; when my gal Araminty 
first seed your boy in Californy she was poor, and she didn’t 
kalkilate to get inter anybody’s family unbeknownst or on 
sufferance. Then she got rich and you got poor; and then— 
hold on a minit !—she allows, does my girl, that there aint any 
nearer chance o’ their making a match than they were afore, 
for she isn’t goin’ to hev it said that she married your son 
fur the chance of some day becomin’ Lady Mainwaring.”’ 

‘**One moment, Mr. Sharpe,’’ said the voice of the Baronct, 
gravely: ‘‘I am both flattered and pained by what I believe 
to be the kindly object of your visit. Indeed, I may say I 
have gathered a suspicion of what might be the sequel of this 
most unhappy acquaintance of my son and your daughter; 
but I cannot believe that he has kept you in ignorance of his 
unfortunate prospects and his still more unfortunate state of 
health.” ; 

‘“When I told ye to hold on a minit,’’ continued the 
blacksmith’s voice, with a touch of querulousness in its accent, 
**that was jist wot I was comin’ to. I knowed part of it 
from my own pocket, she knowed the rest of it from his lips 
and the doctors she interviewed. And then she says to me— 
sez my girl Minty—‘ Pop,’ she sez, ‘he’s got nothing to 
live for now but his title, and that he never may live to get, 
so that I think ye kin jist go, Pop, and fairly and squarely, as 
a honest man, ask his father to let me hev him.’ Them’s my 
darter’s own words, Sir Robert ; and when I tell yer that she ’s 
got a million o’ dollars to back them, ye ‘ll know she means 
business every time.”’ 

‘* Did Francis know that you were coming here ?”’ 

‘* Bless ye, no! He don’t know that she would have him. 
Kf it kem to that, he aint even asked her! She wouldn’t let 
him until she was sure of yow.”’ 

‘*'Then you mean to say there is no engagement ? ’’ 

‘*In course not. I reckoned to do the square thing first 
with ye.”’ 

The halting step of the Baronet crossing the room was 
heard distinctly. He had stopped beside Sharpe. ‘* My dear 
Mr. Sharpe,’’ he said, in a troubled voice, ‘‘ 1 cannot permit 
this sacrifice. It is too—too great !”’ 

**Then,’’ said Sharpe’s voice querulously, ‘‘ I’m afraid we 
must do without your permission. I didn’t reckon to tind a 
sort 0’ British Jim Bradley in you. If you can’t permit my 
darter to sacrifice herself by marryin’ your son, I can’t permit 
her to sacrifice her love and him by not marryin’ him. So | 
reckon this yer interview is over.’’ 

“Lam afraid we are both old fools, Mr. Sharpe; but—we 
will talk this over with Lady Mainwaring. Come ’’— There was 
evidently a slight struggle near the chair over some inanimate 
object. But the next moment the Baronet’s voice 
persuasively, ‘‘ Really, I must insist upon relieving you ot 
your bag and unrbrella.”’ 

‘* Well, if you’ll let me telegraph ‘yes’ to Minty, I don’t 
care if yer do.”’ 

When the room was quict again, Lady Canterbridge and 
James Bradley silently slipped from the curtain, and, without 
a word, separated at the door. 


rost 


There was a merry Christmas at Oldenlurst and at Nice. 
But whether Minty’s loving sacrifice was accepted or not, or 
whether she ever reigned as Lady Mainwaring, or lived an 
untitled widow, I cannot say. But as Oldenhurst still exists 
in all its pride and power, it is presumed that the peril that 
threatened its tortunes was averted, and that if another heroine 
was not found worthy of a frame in its picture-gallery, at 
least 1t had been sustained as of old by devotion and 


renunciation. 
tion THE END. 
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Enter here both rich and poor, FREE S2AT & . Come on this the day of days, 
Come in simple hope and faith ; Humbly pray on bended knee; 

Leave behind you at the door Draun by Hal Ludlow. Sins the fervid song of praise, 
Love of life and dread of death _ All the scats in heav'n are free. 
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The village church on Christmas Day THE PRON T PEW. But if fo year 
Holds ker snap heaits and pe sant i Their he arts are touched, it makes them better; 
An! some are seen to sing ar a pr Drawn by Hal Ludww. And he who feels 1 . as 


mMsclence ¢ ial 
Who rate oe to such-like # aie Must own himsclf the seasun’s debtor, 
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OUR CHRISTMAS GHOSTS. 
regret that young Mamillius never told that 
story of “sprites and goblins” which his mother Hermione 
was so anxious to hear?) Who is not sure that it would have 
curdled his blood most delightfully, and made each particular 
hair to stand oa end, and given him that charming feeling of 
sreepiness ” up (and down) the spine, which a first-rate ghost- 
story is warranted to produce? If you remember, it was to be 
of so awesome a nature that the boy declared he must “ tell it 
softly,” so that “the crickets should not hear it,’ and, no 
doubt, its opening promised well. ‘“ There was a man dwelt 
by a churchyard ”—a fine mysterious opening! suggesting 
possibilities of adventures with ghouls, ogres, fleshless 
spectres, and other uncanny inhabitants of the ghost world ; 
of desecrated graves and horrible crimes! But, alas, young 
Mamillius never advanced beyond this point. “There was a 
man dwelt by a churchyard "—this we know, and nothing 
more. The story-teller did not get nearly so far as that other 
and older raconteur who left half told “ the story of Cambuscan 
bold,” or Keats with his “ Hyperion,” or Coleridge with his 
Christabel ” ; and the literature of ghosts wants what would 
probably have been its finest and most thrilling chapter. 
Every sensible person laments that Squire Harde: wstle never 
told (for the world’s benefit) that “story of ould Grouse in 
the gun-room” at which Diggory had been laughing “ these 
twenty years.” We have the squire’s own assurance that the 
story was “a good one”; but we would infinitely rather have 
had the story of young Mamillius. Like the unfinished window 
in Aladdin's palace, however, unfinished it must remain. Rash 
hands have essayed, it is true, to solve “the Mystery of 
Edwin Drood”; but the story which a Shakspeare began only 
a Shakspeare could complete. 
‘There was a man dwelt by a churchyard.” Well, in a 
certain sense, each one of us “dwells by a churchyard "—the 
churchyard, the hallowed ground, in which are gathered 
together the green graves of the past. Alas, the number of 
these graves! Ah, there’s the pity of it! As Christmas 
follows Christmas to that bourne from which no Christmasses 
return, how fast they multiply, until, on looking backward, 
we can see nothing but the wan white memorial-stones, which 
mark the last resting-places of the vanished hope, the crushed 
ambition, the lost friendship, the betrayed trust. Every week, 
every day, adds to the tale of our dead; lengthens out the 
record of our chequered memories. If Mamillius had finished his 
story, it would never have had for us the pathos of that sad 
eventful narrative which each man’s own particular church- 
yard whispers in his ears—tells “ softly "—for it is one which 
‘the crickets should not hear.” which concerns himself alone. 
As men must work, though women may weep, we most of us 
keep the gates locked, so to speak, and the churchyard is still 
enough throughout the year ; but now and again, as at Christ- 
mas time, the departed rise from their graves and through the 
open gates troop in among us to remind us of w hat has been. 
These are our Christmas” ghosts, which the meanest have at 
their command as fully as the oldest of old families, with 
their traditional time-honoured spectres and mysterious 
visitants, who make night hideous for timid housemaids, or 
uncourteously disturb the repose of stranger-guests. Our 
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Christmas pare ! These come to us once a year at least, and 
every year the company grows larger; but the faces of the 
elder comers are less clear of feature, and their forms more 
shadowy ; and, by a merciful provision of Providence, we look 
upon them with increasing composure, and a growing sense of 
hopefulness and faith. 

For my part, I think we ought to welcome their company. 
It is not good for us to turn our backs upon the past, and say 
we will have nothing more to do with it—that henceforth our 
lives shall be wholly in the present or the future. The truth 
is, we cannot so easily cut ourselves off from it; it hos helped 
to make us what we are, and its influences, for good or evil, 
are with us still. Besides, if that grim churchyard turn out 
a grisly array of “sprites and goblins,” it also sends us many 
a radiant angel-form. If on our annual resurrection-day the 
disappointed ambition and the baffled aspiration start up to 
perplex us, so, too, the dear ones who have gone before come 
with the air of heaven about them, to soothe, to inspire, and 
encourage us. The mother whom we loved so tenderly, the 
child who was taken from our reluctant embrace in the bloom 
of its pure young beauty, the friend whose faithfulness never 
gave way in the hour of sharpest trial, these are with us 
again, sit by our hearths, occupy their well-remembered 
chairs, and unite our present lives to their past by links of 
gold. Would you deprive yourself of this great joy, because 
of the sorrow which mingles with it? because “withered 
hopes on hopes are spread,” like the layers of the dead leaves 
of many autumns in the forest glades,— 

Memories that make the heart a tomb, 

Regrets which glide through the spirits gloom,— 
would you shut yourself out from the shadows of happy 
hours—the bright and sweet and joyous recollections which 
the Past has alone to give? 

There are ghosts and ghosts. It is clear from veracious 
chronicles that if some make it their unpleasant mission to 
terrify and injure us, others come with timely words of 
counsel, warning, and comfort on their spectral lips, and 
these, I believe, predominate in “ quantity and quality.’ The 
world’s wrong is more than compensated by the world’s 
right. The pleasures of life, if we could weigh them, would 
be found to outbalance its pains ; or as Brennus flung in his 
sword to weight the scale against the conquered Romans, we, 
too, can always turn the balance by throwing in Hope. There 
are numerous mounds in the churchyard. but there are many 
more daisies ; and the man who dwells by it may, if he will, see 
something of better omen than the mere signs of mortality. 
At the head of the grave do you not plant the Cross? 

I remember to have heard, once upon a time, an 
discussion of the problem, whether the realisation of a 
pleasure is equal to the anticipation of it? But better than 
realisation, which always has its unexpected drawbacks, 
or than anticipation, which is necessarily overcast with 
uncertainty, is the »miniscence. And there is this advantage— 
that the reminiscence lasts ; and yet another advantage—that 
it grows continually sweeter and more consoling. Take our 
Christmasses, for example. We look forward—or, at least, 
those of us who are not cynics and smart essayists—look 
forward to each coming Yule with pleasurable thoughts. It 
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is the rallying-time of domestic affections and old friendships : 
and the circle, so often broken in upon by adverse circum- 
stances, is for this once to be renewed. But it comes—the 
long-looked-for Christmas ; and with it, various vexations and 
insignificant in themselves, but. at the time, sufficient 
dash of bitterness into our cup of joy—that 
“amari aliquid” which Fete is so fond of offering to hnman 
lips. By-and-by, however, when our Christmes ghosts 
sweep before us, we see nothing of this. The cloud lics gone 
clean away ; our wistful eyes rest only on the brightness. 

always. ‘The Christmas of last year seems to us bright 
better than the Christmas of this; and the Christmas cf the 
year before brighter and better still. In this way, our 
Christmas ghosts grow, as I have said, less forbidding every 
year; and, in time, we come to think them the best of 
company —as, indeed, they are.. Yes; even the saddest, 
grisliest, and most gloomy! For all have something to tell 
us—words of advice and caution—the precious lessons of 
experience. The ghost of a crushed ambition warns us to 
limit our desires to the measure of our means; the ghost of a 
shattered hope teaches us to be on our guard against illusions 
of our own creation ; the ghost of a lost love counsels us to 
raise our hearts above the things of mortality, and to reach 
forward, with a strong, unflinching faith, to that land beyond 
the Dark River, where love becomes immortal, and partings 
are unknown, and trust can never more be betrayed, and 
there are no ghosts—because, thank God! there are no 
dead ! W.H.D.A 
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ABROAD, 

For the whole of Europe, Baghdad, Beyrout, 
Morocco, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Persia, Smyrna, 
the United States of America : Threepence-halfpenny. 

For Argentine, Bermudas, Bolivia, Borneo, Brazil, British Guiana, Cepe 
Coast Castle, Ceylon, Chili, China, Ecuador, Gambia, Guatemala, Hawaiian 
Islands, Honduras, Japan, Java, Lagos, Mauritius, Mexico, Peru, Sierra 
Leone, Surinam, United States of Colombia, Uruguay, Venezuela, and the 
West India Islands : 
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For Australia, Fiji, New Zealand, 
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NEW TALE, by WILLIAM BLACK, 








ENTITLED, 

“THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A HOUSE-BOAT.” 
written expressly for the “ Illustrated London News,” and forming 
companion to that charming story “THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A 
PHAETON,” by the same Author, will be commenced, 
the First Number of a New Volume, and continued weekly. 
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re a —Messrs. MAPLE and CO. 


have ja leu importer’s stock, comprising several hundreds of antique 
n t ian, and Turkey Carpets, mostly medium sizes, which are 
than the usual cost. These are worth the e arly 
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CARPETS.—10,000 Pieces WILTON PILE, 


BRUSSELS, ani TAPESTRY CARPETS, in all the New Designs for 18986 
Owing to the state of the market for English wool, Carpets and all woollen fabrics 
can now be had at lower prices than ever known before. Buyers would therefore 
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BEDSTEADS. BEDSTEADS. 


WAPLE and CO. have seldom less than Ten Thousand 


BEDSTEADS in Stock comprising some 600 various patterns, in sizes from 
2 ft. 6in. to 5 ft. 6in. wide, ready for immediate delivery 
The disappointment and delay incident to choosing 
is kept, is thus avoided. 


on the da f purchase if 
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where but a limited stock 


MAPLE and CO.—300 BRASS and IRON BEDSTEADS, 


fitted with Bedding complete, in Show-Rooms, to select from, Stron 
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BED-ROOM Srv es COMPLETE, £8 15s. 


and comprising Wardro)e with Plate Glass Door, Washstan 
Toilet Glass, Three Chairs, Pedestal Cupboard, and Toilet Airer, £8 15: 


BED-ROOM SUITES. 


SUITES, in solid ash, mahogany, or 


walnut, consisting of wardrobe, with plate-glass door, toilet-table, wash-stand 
top, Minton’s tile back), towel horse, pedestal cuphoard, three chairs, 
These Suites, which are manufactured at Maple and Co.'s Steam 
they are simply marvellous 

APLE and CO. 


BED - ROOM 


(marble 
£12 178. 6d. 
Cabinet, Works, should be seen by intending purchasers ; 
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TESTIMONIALS. STABLE IS COMPLETE WIT H OUT TESTIMONIALS. 


From Colonel G. P. Blake, From Hon. W. F. Cody (* Brf- 


Worcester Park, Surrey, / Dc wal nae hy ie ' West Co., 
4 “ 4 . tarl’s Court, London, 

Sirs li oa a. “8 7h 5 Aah ie sips 2 June 24, 1887. 

Sirs,—Elliman’s Royal Em- y his Chie Biice eee arvivdl tt 


brocation is used in my stables i 2 ~~“ : Toxin. t kite wed mm 


with most satisfactory results, aS Se j < SA be WN NA oo | : Ae, - SSS= = ui ; stock daily vour Embroest 











G. P. BLAKE, Colonel, and unhesitatingLy say it 
Master of Surrey Union best remedy [ever hendled : 
Hounds. commend it to horsemen 
always. Please send one dozcn 
large bottles, and charge to 
Frem Major R, St. Leger Moore, account “ Buffalo Bill's” Wild 
Killasine, Naas, Co, Kildare, W ve Co. oun 
‘ op! 1 td fe) Mh. < a | ery respectfully yours, 
Dec, 26, 1885, ; Ss" . OB) he 1) : i ‘ qi 4 ar ; J ame K. WHALEY, 
Sirs,—Elliman’s. Royal Em- Mth b BAN Ay yd D fimo day 5 uw Paes Vet. Surgeon, B.B.W.W.C9. 
broeation is used in both my j ; * eal, (A ' y ; eye } 4 
private stables and hunt-horse WIL 4 ‘ ) 
stables, and I find it a very yi , / is Y y. ; g % : ny. 4 f . \\, From Messrs, Hood and Shaw, 
efficacious remedy. ¥ \ | hee . : OG. tL “a & % %} WaT To . 4 Livery-stable Keepers, 
R, 8S. L. Moore, . * . aoe Masterton, Wellington, New 
Zealand. 








Master of Kildare Hounds. i ; basa ri * A ee j Ne y . 
i 2 N y h : —— ‘ . June 29, 1887. 


: | ‘Wid ; ae, Yiyy > WR, << ee fy SOP, Sirs,-Having used your Kin 

From Lord Haddington, 1) Aang RY if " tox ; os — pond Uf y) _ ed Tp ! % y brocation in the Colonies on 
ent . “ p 5 i a /// tae —— , MY Bx / 4 sever: “casions have grea 
lryningham, Prestonkirk, N.B, Wi Pel a j U MMe My) , a) i / i mee several occasions, | have great 


pleasure in saying that we 


Dec, 27, 1885. Manuractory Fine oy 7 ih # Metin 7 3 ins always found it very satis 
Sirs,—Elliman’s Royal Em- | ‘ t rm 4 -e : -ilin all) Be ; = d factory. Yours truly, : 
brocation is used in my stables, 4 : i Zz J ~ Hoopand Straw. 


and I consider it indispensable } EY ta a | ‘ q 9 P t f 

in any stable, but especially in S I : 4 : ‘ 4 ac> : d ae * C. Vanzetter, Fs 

the stable of a Master of LO GH ’ A zs E/_ :- ;| ( 1) * i$ j A - “ From i dh oe I'sq., 
( tt ; i : = . itra, gal. 








Hounds, 
Oct. 25, 1886. 





HADDINGTON, 
Gentlemen, I have been 


Master of Berwickshire mole ye %, ae . Rey jets 4 es PP 
Hounds, ENGL . = — - - —— 4 ms aie noone — a feroll using your Embrocation for 
mt =a =. ; = . . te, pee fa ewe 7 several years, which I find 
— > = seats =e a —— ~>  E: wee ete ee F, } excellent. Yours truly, 
EDWARD ©, VAsZETT 








Che Horse Repository, z — s - 
8 ‘ — a 7 =a ~ Hig — oo 
Singapore, - ri ie a —_ - 77 
’ E ~ . nails —S— . nes . , 

March 30, 1885, , : , : ‘ : The Lame Deiter Cured aot the - : Fay From Baron Alph.deBorrekens, 
Dear Sirs,-L have used your , Antwerp. 


Royal Embrocation with the ht aNyitd 4 % \ - 

greatest success In cases of A N = : } Gentlemen, I have 
sprains and bruises, and for Rh aS , ; ant Elliman’s Royal Piles 
open wounds it is a most Bc: ic. .4 ‘ i by) A with the best rest lis. s 
valuable application. Please : y~ WW I can with conti cnee 1 


send me twelve dozen more as mend it, especially for - 
early as possible, ——- sapere Yous t 


H. ABRAMS, ceLLIMAN’S ROVAL EMBROCATION. Prepared only by ELLIMAN, SONS, & CO., Slough, England. BARON ALP Di 


Extract from a Letter received l — en From the Moh 
from Mr. Geo, Pattrick, Hon, Extract from a Letter Received from a (it : Pdi th tL ; — Wakonold sini 

See. Hartlepool Athletic ; “ ———— Justice of the Peace. gee — —_— <i > a * March 10, 6 

Association. Fob, 21, 1687 oa Messrs. Elliman, as 

; During the past two or thre nv mnt he I ‘our U r rate 1 Embrocation 

; May 19, 1886, ANS SE have been suffering greatly from Lumbago, ELL MANSs “EMBROCATION, in car cca fe he un ‘ “Ma 

With respect to your Uni and T began to think that | should become and sprains; elo among Ul 

rsal Embrocation [ may say — permanently crippled, as, after trying <uUY* fF OoR— miners it is kno vn as well 

some of the members of Rneumarsan LumeBbaco,. various remedies, [ obtained no_ relief. RHEUMATISM LUMBAGD, apy reciated as nineh, as by « 

Rovers’ Football Clubswear rageagndtatenzeee About a fortnight ago a friend sdvised me SPRAINS, are ere rasee, selves, ; ia 












































it, and not only use it for SORE THROAT enon COLD, to try your Universal Embrocation, and SORE TH ROAT saca CO LD. Yours ‘ruly 
iins, contusions, &¢,, but b ts effect has bee agical even in sos \ Tae Miss <4 
ca Ceo th "beds after CHESTCOLDS, te its effect has been magical even in so short CHESTCOLDS THE MOTHER! UPERIOR,S. 


a time, an “st | » Is ‘t half 
ch. When L tell you om Pe ae time, and my first bottle is not yet hal 


empty. ; : The Safest. Guictest, most _ I iF 
ers’ Club is one of the best certain remed You are at liberty to show this letter*to [ certain remedy. — 2 
the North of Kng@land, and anyone, and to publish the letter if you 


t we have five members in Prepared oT oy think fit, only reserving my naine and Frepared ont 


From Countess Blumenth ! 
Wyk-on-Pohr, Schleswig, 
Germany. 

Aug. 11, 1885 


the County Team, you will see . address for this purpose; but you may BOO 6 
A ian A meg ELLI MAN,S refer anyone to me who is troubled (as I Ei Ml MAN,»S ONSa@ Sirs, The Pmbroeation doves 
tion has a reputation here, =~ o> have been) with Lumbago. 9} me much good, end T hope tl 

I shall in future keep a. good stock of friends for whom T had 


Yours obediently, [ SLO U C H, EN eC La N pb.) the Embrocation on hand for the use of ['SLo U Cc H, EN c LAN p: | other bottles will find it . 


G, PATTRICK, my friends. useful as [ find it myscif. 


HARNESS’ ELECTROPATHIC 


y | 


Convincing Testimony AN AGREEABLE, NATURAL, AND CERTAIN Convincing Testimony 


GENTLEMEN SUFFERING cas See — LADIES SUFFERIKG 
From nervous exhaustion 1 phys ical debility, hypo SCIATICA Avo RHEUMATIC NE&VOUS EXHAUSTION, INDIGESTION, FEMALE IRREGULARITIES From any Irregularity of the System, sheul 


icholl i of premature 9 Q q writ’ fora new Pamphlet on the D 
melancholia, or any sign of promadure _ PAINS CURED, LADIES’ AILMENTS, SLEEPLESSNESS, CURED. me Woten, just Issued by Mr. C. B. HARNESS. 
write mumediately for a new Pamphlet, of ig'tiarwien Vee Press” SPINAL WEAKNESS, CONSTIPATION, ater, ‘atedvniantond, feline: | Comulting Medical Electrician, It is siu ply 
“Galvanic Electricity,” just issued by ;, ket-street, Harwich, on, N., writes:—" Dear Sirs,— | inveluible, and should be read by every lady 
HARNESS, Consulting Medical Elec vrites ;—* HA tN : s' ELEC: FUNCTIONAL DISORDERS, SCIATICA, } ain viny iad to roport, Set in the Kingdom. 7 un r ee fuer by 
the marvellously suecessful treatme KLT hi om- 0 ly o extraordinary st, on applicatio: 7 ME ABATTER 
a Hously su ther ment » y " ry f sciatica. I RHEUMATIC AFFECTIONS, &e. * ie ‘of é we: aan HARNESs’ Roocurs Sun). 66 OXFORDSTREET, 


t these and Kindred discascs by his Eleetropathie — suitcred for thize years. 1 tried ELECTROPATHIC. BATTERY LOXDON, W 


Ap p yliances. It wiil be sent, under cover, post- several ductors and physicians, r ai BELT. You will probably re- 
Note the Address le you forget it. and ind took gallons of different member the nature of my — 
write at once to THE MEDICAL Barrery Com- 'ecdicines, and was rubbed with case, which was one of extreme 
no . TPT aay every advertised application for debility and exrhaustion, accom- 
| PANY (LIMITED), 52, OXNFORD-STREET (Corner | tho felief of RIMKUMATIC PALNS, vanied at. times by painful ARNESS 
of Rathbone-place), LONDON, W. but never obtained any lasting _ ysteria. Tam so glad L took MR. Cc. B. H , 
crip Seeoene I deca eee r =e - fata Fk beg to fry. ee ea 
£100, ter wearing your ELEC- "yyy or before a month had elapsed = - ymMIne -0NnsS i . ‘ ‘ Ge 
- PREMATURE OLD AGE! TROPATHIC TELP for n week the hysterical symptoms, which The eminent consulting MEDICAL ELIA 
wot relief, and have gradually =F grione t had becn so distressing, disap- TRICIAN, may be consulted daily (without 
been getting better, and am now F m : 4 peared; the circulation of the 3 A , 1 
LOSS of VITAL ENERGY, NERVOUS ana “ite free from pain, and if I : : \ a BS! | blood was improved, I gradually charge), on all matters relating to HEALTH 
ss ‘ is MONET, = NEY S ana could not get another would not = i) x " gained strength, and now | feel and the application of CURATIVE ELEC- 
GENERAL DEBILITY, TORPID LIVER, and part with the Be 7% for £m It F oe SF : better thas it bare done neo I § 1¢ APP ; 
‘ aa J ‘ savas : as done wonders for me, having 1 7 i Kd was a wit ine is sueha re- wypy sidents at ¢ ist: "e, ¢ those 
all ORGANIC DERANGEMENTS  yiclkl more re relie ved me of W hat med cal me u ’ \ | ; markable menovery, pdt shall ae Ee a i . nt : H 4 nce xsi . : 
“oni » tax o ences of mil Nectricity id was incurable 8 ou } ® Ben: " . » \ be quite willing for youtomake unable to avail themselves of a personal con- 
readily to the healing influences of mild Electricity, aye at liberty to publis sh this.” { a my experience known. If any 3 rea pe tae a Spin te 
as generated by wearing HARNE-<S’ ELECTRO- i i \ i i's] * lady wishes for further particulars Sultation, are invited to write for a Privat 
i}| of my case, I shall be pleased to Adyiee Form, which will be forwarded, post- 


PATHIC APPLIANCES, than to any Drug yet — RHEUMATIC FEVER CURED. PAO Be | - correspond with her.” 
known to Science, . C.  LEMPRIERE, D.C.L., S as amt ‘| } , 
senor Felis ston scolcee. | | ian ate aie | : SCIATICA CURED, 
nee 7 “ ral, ¥ ps Car wisi Kip hell ry Hint Wf i i Wt 2 
tively speak of ‘ite t uly: antasea? } Is Heat ey 1 .. ! dag nk A gh Spey 9 Morey 
A BLESSING T0 MEN. a JMEDICAL BATTERY ¢ ‘ ALE been a yey aids from A BOON T0 WOMEN. 
RNEUWATIC GOUT CURED, | , whe Sclas caressomsaerras 


ae 5 #, ae | Mr. W M. BAKER, Lane: aster ; | ! — , } : PROMOTES 
We ighs only a \ WRITE | House, Lancaste efoad, West eo . INTERNAL WEAKNESS CURED. THE 


Dulwich, writes am much | 

Ww 4e8 { i aproved since | have worn the t * rs aA Twrford | 
few Ounces. TO-DAY. | uuecrroraTuic BELT. I feel : : : eT A Derby, Le reget en months | CIRCULATION 
stronger,andam better in health | ’ purchased one of your AND 















































free, on application. 


Fr . ; 
eee han I have been for the last ‘ sf “J Me oeoThOPATHIC BELTS. | 
| INVIGORATES woe | rire aw ora and ol ye _ | ; x need not ee the symptoms | | ASSISTS 
“ e D me 3 _ ; . re re F revious 
, a. phy siclin who hs ud attende d ine . 7 = : ree put re deg doen Re Belt DIGESTION. 
a8 inquired the cause, T con- a = = every day sincethat date; ;iha ——_—_—_—____—_" 








j is sider the Belt invaluable. been an untold comfortto me. [ 
DEBILITATED ae ey would not be ee oes pe ADVICE FREE, 
| | | cannot say enough in favour © 
CONSTITUTION aenvens DEPRESSION CURED. | Sour Bolte; ail fiat | regret is |  P@xsOnally or 
’ . THOMAS DICKINS, 34, West- rc ’ that they are not better Known. ° 
, Lincoln, write ae aun ARNESS ELECTROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, ft siaesl be glad nal we iid White for Private 
~~ ady who may wish to hear more rite for riv: 
52, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, W. | particularly respecting my case, Advice Form. 
3 (Corner of Rathbone-place,) | and shall cértainly recommend 
ryousness ¢ —— - ~ _ .| your appliances to my friends.” 
Depression of Spirits have en- 
tirely gone. She was just at 
Phe a Ae A NEW TRUSS. LADIES? AILMENTS CURED, 
bronght ber round, and she is AN IMPORTANT INVENTION.—Mr. C. B. HARNESS’ new yrs. BurnipcE, 181, Somers- 
Pen SES ee Oe Cra road Southsea, writes :—“T am 
iia WASHABLE XYLONITE TRUSS, happy. to. inform you that 
SLUGGISH LIVER CURED, has a beantifully smooth, flesh-coloured surface, of a durable HARNESS BLE gH innpricfet buns! 
Mrs. M. ANDERSON, Mortimer- material, It gives complete comfort and support without jestoring me to much better 
strect, Herne Bay, Kent, writes: irritation: is cheap, and is guaranteed to last a lifetime. health than I have enjoyed for 
“T was sufferims froma terpid, Perfeet fit gnaranteed, Write at once for Pamphlet (free years. The languor which so 
| inactire lirer, accompanied by phy post). distressed me and made life a 
Constipation and — Indigestion, . burden has mute eons) ARE OOS: 
After wearing the ELECTRO : 7" rg Se > bs STIPATION which had for some 
PATHIC. BELT you recom-| Send to-day a ¢ heque or P.0.0, for 21s. to 52, Oxford- street, yeure been my greatest difficuity 
mended me, I am very glad to be | London, W., and THe MEDICAL BATTERY COMPANY will has also disappeared, and the 
| able to tell you that I i mnee } send you an Electropathie Belt, post-free. Don’t delay, ditions cttacks 800 headaches hav @ 
better in every way; the func- The daring . size 7 xt eki : alsoentirely cease y genera 
tions are regular, my appetite When ordering, send size of waist (next skin.) health is now 004, ‘and itis with 
has 1mproved,and the wretched 


depressed feeling 1 sed con- ; 
| depres 4 ave a} fan Ph The Company’s CONSULTING PHYSICIAN is in doube remember wy ‘cbse Lady’s Belt. 


passed away attendance daily.—_Note Address: been of very long standing.” ana 


‘THE MEDICAL BATTERY | 52. OXFORD- STREET ‘LONDON 


COMPANY (LIMITED), bain | (CORNER OF RATHBONE- PLACE.) 
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An aged pair were roused from sleep, CHRISTMAS WAITS. “Sure there are thieves about,” quoth he, 
One Christmas Eve, by sounds appalling— And straight the blunderbuss he fetches ; 
Dogs bayed t oon with growlings deep, Draun by Stanley Berkeley. While, with a kindred spirit, she 
and cats re caterwauling. A poker takes to brain the wretches, 
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A PHYLLIS OF THE SILZRRAS—BY BRET HARTE. 


“The folds of the curtain swung together and concealed them from yview.”—-See page 23, 
Drawn by R, 0. Woodville, 
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A 6 | N F A WONDE R| ! & ROWLANDS’ we was NOTED? = eed arma eet we 
i= hae : hg bp JE han} 3 eer env Mae « 3 Sioa’ an co our 
THE CAMUNILUX, ©4/. Gat MACASSAR OIL | iisoiieient i ef Mendon it d's 


By Royal Letters Patent, 1887. Preserves and § Strengthens the Hair, and is also sold ina todern styles,—25, Cranbourn-street, 


The most valuable gift that ingenuity and scien an pr : J v’ J v 
Hardin Bi nemo 8 5 RB a ecion sen R Dre. Z . * Golden Colour for fair-haired children. ( *ULLETON’S GUINEA BOX of 
STATIOUNERY—a Rem of Paper and 500 Envelopes, 
stumped with Crest or Address, No charge for engray 
A 


= Ag 16 ft. di - ; yo MA".OGANY CAMERA, ‘ 
1 Instantaneous Lens: PROFESSIONAL ENLARGING : ) 
-ANTE RN, enlarges C. D. V. Portraits to life-size. \S ROWLANDS'’ teel dies, Wedding and Invitation Cards, 
he Purchaser of the Camunilux possesses a magnificent » : ae PLATE end fifty best Cards, Printed, 2s. 8d., 
ps m Magic-Lantern,in polished mahowany case, suit- ’ 1 ~ t. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of 
r Exhibitions and Lectures, and far superior to any- WY = 3 A St. Martin’s-lane), Wie ‘ 
rto sold _at three guineas; yet it can be at once ana iii ws — ee — — 
into a Half-Plite Camera, and again into a Photo- |) fi \\ . : 
< Appiratus, whereby the smallest portrait can be A : Ya An Emollient Milk for beautifying the a eal and 
tin ten minutes, by artificial li geht, into acnificent OF AN \\ arnt si 
ier I2in. by 9in.; or, if preferred, to actual . i \\\ rendering the Skin soft and delicate; removes Freckles, 
ement being a work of art that would Ns \ 9 » . . 
costaguine if done bya : ; . are ay Seg toughness, Chaps, kc. Bottles, 4s. 6d. 
photographer. Our com- M 
tination thus becomes a and 2 


oon to amateurs and { } ahi - - \Y 

profession ils alike, and p \ es 5 = 

the former. who have \\ SS . wo ys 

hitherto imagined pho. MAS \' Wy | : ce 
' me ei will now 7 ) j . Oo D oO N T O — ‘ 
ye . The only Dentrifice which has solved the 


‘rn not only how to 

produce Works of Art 7 i eo i ; ool 

iuring the long winter i\ ‘ A non-gritty Tooth-Powder; whitens the teeth and pre- ep > Ld os ahah the Hiatety Se en crotan 

but, by the (hi 2 ~ is . " eS . . . co en rice which immediately an ermancnuy 

the wonderful ' \ vents decay. Ask Chemists for ROWLANDS’ Articles, of | puts a stop to Toothache. : ee 

See with the aeaueaten, 2), Hatton-garden, London. : | ‘There are three kinds, distinguished from each oth 
they can make magic- |} bya Yellow, Green, and Red Silk Thread. 

toatl - ae : Bau de Suez Yellow Thread instaniiy ): 


lantern = trin-purencies — - 

sytem or wort ant exit se evthe mane | OOH LIKE MY WATERBUAY: = -WHELL, | SHOULD SMILE 1 | reraehlrhoea Wet ty es 
"Ai the tae san explurnctt-n sip, bam ag . Eau de Suez G Th st be nsed is 
ilasteaswoas swow the Gumtes sed Donane Lextert ante oltke | THE WATERBURY WATCH, \. 10/6 i daily monthe-vnsh The who safer pera 
t e " minute ¢ oT OOUTACHC, SENSITIVENCSS O re teeth and gums. ce 


ed, ye ihe Whale packs tp ‘ ee 3 >. dues ‘ 2% 
yet the whole pa ur = EYLESS, RELIABLE, DURABLE, ACCURATE,\. j and offensive breath will be entirely relieved 





ee 





tw Caera itself is of solid = a 
=! each jo do lel 1 ? ' Y suffer ag ing 5 : 
rows’ and hiscantly reversitie am - RUNS 28 HOURS WITH ONE WINDING, tever suffer again, by using ten or twelve drops 

‘ views. ar vertically ? REGULATES TO A MINUTE A MONTH |} wineglass of water, to rinse the mouth well night 
. ‘ at Ss 5 | 
raits, Each Camera is P f “4 — = 7A ’ morning, 
| \ * SG RARELY GETS OUT OF ORDER, Eau de Suez Red Thread is 1s) in the <. 
REPAIRS NEVER EXCEED 2s, 6d manner as the Green, but is specially adapted 
children, 
THE NEW SHORT-WIND WATERBURY | w.site%rqet® Ramet? Row scott 
° mule of the finest badger hair. A hard tooth-b 
: % not only a foolish but a criminal instrume nt oe toons kK 
Embodies all the qualities which have made the For, by rubbing a soft substance like the cums oar re 
WATERB&RY famous throughout the world as * | hard brush, the former will evidently become spongs 
a Timekeeper: and possesses in addition the and weakened, thus being no longer of any us 
following advyantages:—IT WINDS IN A DOZEN toa eee uy co which nate 
ai 3 ? he ot . vane > ecome & wed, am mart ¢ ensive smel 
‘acim Ys WE TURNS OF CROWN. HANDS SET FROM OUTSIDE. breath, Pate eater et 
place. and the reflector, —— E . , 
t. together with a jmir r 3, PF | Suez Orange Tooth Paste secures 
eeome ig oF i EVERY WATCH GUARANTEED FOR TWO YEARS. | permanent removal of tartar, and by daily use 
argentic af HP Every Watch Insures Wearer’s Life £100. sg Paige me a the teeth. 
k f . S, ‘ md The above may be obtained through any Chemist 
For all particulars, Testimonials, d&e., apply direct from Wilcox and Co. Given Thres 
Head Cues 3 17, Holborn Viaduct, London, | Yellow Thread, 2s, 9d.; Red Thread, 3s. ; Orangy 
Paste. 4s. 6d.; Suez Tooth-Brushes, Is. 6d. 


Parcels Post. 
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elties. Illustrated 


riment, 
CAUTION,—To quard againt fraudulent imi 


ware-road, London, W. 
| Ww hat shall I Drin ee 
239, Oxrford-street, London.” 
mnt og I the r ublie lie tod drink their Lime ju ice, rn vrae mor alae keen me ide chan er tet 1 i if) D NER M AT H | S Tl C x) 
und ito beim SOUND CONDITION. nad EXTIRELY FREE PROM ADULTERATION 
LON TSER RAT fet, c= 
Strawberry, Rasp- | (BROWN'S PATENT.) C 0 Pp S E T 
| a 
ee 


berry, Pineapple, 


BR LIMEFRUIT JUICE series si Kt 
re ates. | SMR uti enous G6 COR DIALS, Poverma. 4: 


Iue to suffe rers from | eS ba 
ry remedy ever Retai! from Grocers, Druggists, Wine Merchants, &c., Everywhere, 
W.—Great care should be taken to see that the MONTSERRAT ComMPANY’s Lime-Fruit Juice and Cordials are 


in which I 
Fat CAUSICn: as there are mapy worthless imitations. The Trade- Mark is on Capsule as well as Label of each Bottle 
> highes 


EARL or BEACONS- 














“Is as nearly tasteless asCod- | 


& 


, v\ I 1e borne and digested 
D> => E S E N TS. | 9 y) it cam ne, borne anit digested comes an absolate imposs{ 
4 &@ “a e ec e + J rhi rr ehone re oe | bility.” —Lady's Pictorial, 
REASONABLE and SEASONABLE, : eficacious kind in use. | 
\ 37 =e; : 7) ' 1d Bottles only, at | , RS es ONTPITTYN< 
DURABLE and PROCURABLE. Cc oO D = I I WV E R oO I I ~ » capsuled i s only, at | OF ALL DRAPERS and LADIES? OUTFITTERS, 
plein gibi eh ; old Everywhere. A SPLENDID XMAS GIF 
CANA , T. 
SANG —— pice COMPANY S, LIQUID MALT, forms a valuable adjunct to Cod-Liver Oil, being not only a highly- ASTA G ACE 
75, Cheapside ; B i N l N, concentrated and nutritious Food, but a powerful aid to the digestion of all starchy and Pz M . 
‘ Pp ' rendering them easy of assimilation by the most enfeebled imvalid. = ——— 
94, Fieet-street; 10 Repel Exchange | Bywrn, being liquid, is entirely free from the inconvenient treacle-like consistence of ordinary Malt Extract ; it is 
ls ARERR Pasi as - = fs very palatable, and possesses the nutritive and peptic properties of malt in perfection. It is a valuable aliment in 
\.B.—CHILDREN’S UMBRELLAS FOR PR PRESENTS. Consumption and Wasting Diseases. In Bottles, at 1s. 9d. each. 


| a wid TOLLET WATER 


EN G RAVI NG Ss. “WEAVE TRUTH WITH TRUST.” | oS — obtained 


PASTA MACK 


ALL THE NEW ENGRAVINGS AFTER 5 pom : ASTA } 
IR JOHN MILLAIS,| HEFFNER, ee =/ softens the water 
| ga end beautifies the 

complexion. 


fF. WALKER SIR F. LEIGHTON, Registered TRADE-MARK 


&e., O20 ENGLISH QUALITY OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS 
ARE NOW ON VIEW AT Wholesale Agents for Great Britain: Osborue Garrett & Co 
Loudon, W. Sole Manufacture: H. Mack, Ulm ° 3 
THARTAS 
THOE : TAS McLEAN’S GALLERY, | eanae — t-Deal HOOP ING-COUGH. 
y & arpet-Dealers | sant toni -_ - SROCATTO? 
2 A HAY MARKET. end Upholsterers in the Ro“ HE’S HERBAL Is’ MBROCATION 
8 | sole Wholeale Agents, W. EDWARDS and BON, 15, ncey 


(‘LAY CROSS, CHESTERFIELD, Chief | United Kingdom. | 
tice BUR Woop - PL AC E. EDGWARE - ROAD, | bb ptepdovesieanpd duadinin Be hl ws Pa Pete ureby are 
See e en ot Bmore yous ber 224 | WARRANTED FREE FROM SHODDY & DELETERIOUS DYES. | eee ee sold by 18054 Chemists, Pr ce 49. por Bol 


jers tu Clief Office as above. 


IR Ou BENNETT, ZS, Sin JOHN BENNETT, 


Clock and Jewellery Manufacturer, | 
65 & 64, Cheapside, London. 


NO MORE WATCH-KEYS. POZE CLOCKS. | 
: Z ’ THE FINEST STOCK IN LONDON, 


tod RE 
> H = ¢ “_ .. “or post- mig sy j 
ee eee redperemn. dest. os 2% Liver O1l can be.”"—Lancet. j 1 a 
“ Has eee yt the delicacy of } ; ALL COLOURS 
i] > RE “AS salad oil.”—Brit. Med. Journal. } J 
> a | 4 I 4 “No nauseous eructations aa) V Be ; 
, AVA i - foilow after it is swallowed.”-- | q \ Ww) The actual wearing out 
; 4 Medical Press. / ) of such a Corset as this be 
} 


farinaceous matters, 











WwW = & Chronometer Manufacturer, | 
a & G4, ria nh London. 


SIR JOHN BENNETT | Gg = es N 
offers the rema nder of his choice and valuable stock of gy Y, ~ DRAWING- ROOM, DINING- ROOM, 
re INDING WATCHES at » sis ian hey L \ ’ HALL, LIBRARY, 
TH AN OFFICE, and other CLOCKS 
£5. Wie \\ H at prices lower than ever. Estimates given for Church 
i j MA! |) Turret, and other public clocks 
The CHEAPSIDE }-plate \ i SIR JOHN BENNETT, 
KEYLESS LEVER WATCH : \ Wy Wy] Watch, Clock, and Jewellery Manufacturer, 
| with chronometer balance, and je ‘ \\ Z Yj j 6 and 64, CHEAPSI{DE, LONDON, E.C, 
| ac tigtea. Ye ppc ‘silver e Dag ne ther . ¢ glass. The ‘ . Y y] * _— — 
| “Mavestight. Free aud safe per post, for £3, at < EVERY KIND OF JEWELLERY. 
, | ? In return for a £10 Note 
por at, on I 





£i0 Note, free and safe Sir JOHN BENNETT'S, © and 61, Cheapside. S = Z y 
, one of | satel ” | LADIES’ GOLD a K LETS. GUARDS, and ALBERT 
s 7 Z CHAINS, from £2 a? res . 
BENNETT'S LADIES’ GOLD == gotn ancoceiite und SARRIRGS teat, | SRMEDETS LASTER Goto 
KEYLESS | 1 % GENTLEMEN'S GOLD ALBEKT CHAINS, in all | 
ps. ‘ oy | Sans en eee Soe poprtey pwn ro oT KEYLESS WATCHES. 
HALF- HUNTING WATCHES. In return for Post Office Order, free and 1 safe by post ace The “SIR JOHN. = patterns snd qualities from £3 : | 
afeacat ty sxc, SaaS = INNETT’S GE LEMEN'S GOLD KEYLESS w fant STANDAKDGOLD KEYLE GENTLEMEN'S DIAMOND ang SIGNEL RINGS Perfect for time, beauty, and workn 
th kere action, ar etiueht, | LEVER WATCHES, with chronometer balince. ane a HALP-CHHONOME Lip ted 0 accu | GENTLEMEN'S LINKS, SOLITAIRES, STUDS, &e | !P, with keyless action, art 
t. jewelled in thirteen actions; ip allrespectsa thoroughiy - . i Widauaeas ) Gold Lockets Mounted with Precious Stones ve hd ght, repeated 
F ce sound, useful watch chiy e e and <afe 0s LADIES GEM, KEEPER, and WEDDING RINGS, | F ' 
Siz JOHN BENNETT. 65 & 61, Cheapside. | Sir JOHN BENNETT, 6 and 64, Cheapside. sir JOHN ‘B é NNETT, 65, Chucaps.de, Londun. | A large assortment from £1 | Sir JOHN BENNETT 65 & 64 Che 


SIR JOHN BENNETT, Watch, Clock, and Jewellery Manufacturer, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 














6000 SAFES 


STRONG ROOMS 
FOR PRIVATE USE, 


IMMOVABLY FIXED IN 
STRONGHOLDS and CORRIDORS, 
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: Loe ee SS 
<END VIEW OF A STRONG ROOM 
“= FITTED WITH SAFES: 





|F Ve 


ABSOLUTELY 


FIRE -PROOF. 


Each Renter has a separate Safe 
or Strong Room, and is possessed 
of the only Key to it in existence, 
thus ensuring perfect PRIVACY 
and SECURITY. 


ANNUAL RENT OF SAFES, 


Elegant WRITING, READING, 
TELEPHONE, and WAITING 
ROOMS for the Use of Renters, 
free of charge. A Special Room 
for Ladies. 
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STRONGHOLDS & CORRIDORS 
ARE GUARDED 


| NIGHT anp DAY. | 


NIGHT WATCHMEN ARMED. 
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ABSOLUTELY 


BURGLAR-PROOF. 


The demand for Strong Rooms 
has proved so great that a larger 
number have recently been added 
to keep pace with it. 


ANNUAL 
RENT OF STRONG ROOMS, 


8 TO 90 GUINEAS. 


Prospectus and Cards of Ad- 
mission to View, post-free, on 
application to the Manager, 


61 & 62, CHANCERY-LANE, 
LONDON. 
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Four tableaux, each within an hour, , ae » - At nine, the sharper finds hiv pr"; 

The Artist here depicts with power, 4 CHRISTMAS ADVENTU RE, IN FOUR TABLEA UX. At ten, the two are deep in piu) ; 

And here in one short verse is writ At eleven, the cheat is pitched out flying; 
aun by R. C. Woodville ’ ’ 

As brief a chronicle—to wit; -” y ‘ At twelve, his victim dead is lying. 














